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- EDITORIAL 


Imhof gave at Queen’s Hall on October 9th 

was a really remarkable affair. There was 
hardly a vacant seat, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was vital enough to succeed almost in com- 
pleting the illusion that they were not machines 
which eyed us with such portly stolidity, but human 
beings who were playing and singing for our pleasure. 
The display was given in collaboration with His 
Master’s Voice, and the effect: of the platform was a 
sort of Gargantuan exaggeration of the familiar 
windows of 868 Oxford Street. I did not count how 
many musical wardrobes were gathered together, but 
I assume that every H.M.V. model could be seen, 
though not every one was heard. In the middle, like 
a prawn surrounded by legs of mutton, like one 
crimson berry in a forest of patriarchal oaks, was the 
H.M.V. Portable. The bright little fellow was not 
allowed to perform, and when we consider what the 
world of to-day is compelled to suffer from Portables 
that immature Mephistopheles may think himself 
lucky that he was not hooted from the platform in 
ignominy. Possibly he was under the impression 
that he was conducting those pompous and solemn 
wardrobes by which he was surrounded. It would 
not have been the first time that a conductor had 
deluded himself into supposing that his presence was 
having an effect on the orchestra. — 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Pincombe, whose 
courageous handling of those great instruments re- 
minded me of an elephant trainer at a circus, when 
introducing the Barber of Seville Overture played by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Tos- 
canini should have quoted an obiter dictum of my 
own not quite accurately. I did not say that the 
Barber of Seville Overture made me inclined to break 
all my other orchestral records ; what I said was that 
after such a performance other recordings of the 
Barber of Seville Overture would have no more life 
for me than an empty soup plate. It was unfor- 
tunate, too, that the trumpet of the particular 
elephant which played. this Overture should have 
been suffering from adenoids. Mr. Pincombe had a 
difficult task, for there still clings to the gramophone 


Tim great gramophone concert which Mrs. 


some of the atmosphere of the surprise packet, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conjurer’s manner when 
presenting it to the public. Moreover, the tempera- 
mental behaviour of electric instruments imposes a 
great strain on the showman. What impressed me 
enormously was the way that the encore record of 
Caruso singing Ombra mai fu held its own with 
modern electrical recording. It was reinforced by an 
actual organ accompaniment, but that the voice of 
Caruso should have been able to hold its own with a 
real organ in that great hall is a remarkable tribute 
to the acoustical recording of a really good voice. I 
thought at first that like some of Caruso’s other 
records it must have been re-recorded electrically 
from the Master, but I was assured by one of the 
heads of the Gramophone Company that this was 
not so. Mr. Walter Glynne was present in the flesh 
to sing two songs which he has already recorded, 
Landon Ronald’s O Lovely Night and Edgar Allen 
Poe’s Annabel Lee set to music by somebody called 
Leslie. I was glad to hear that Mr. Glynne has 
abandoned the pronunciation of ‘‘sepulchre’’ as 
‘**sepyoolchre”’ ; but I was distressed to find that who- 
ever was responsible for the letterpress of the pro- 
gramme had not corrected the odious solecism of 
Annebelle Lee. It was interesting to note how much 
Miss Gracie Fields’ record of The Punch and Judy 
Show gained from the support of a large audience. 
I confess I should much like to try the effect of a 
dozen various comic records on an audience of that 
size. It might lead the solitary critic to change his 
opinion about many of them. The final record was 
the arrangement by Jack Hylton of Good Old Songs, 
in the singing of which the audience was invited to 
join. I was reassured to find how entirely a ‘public 
performance of this arrangement confirmed my 
criticism of it as a record. The audience was only 
too anxious to take up the refrains of these old music- 
hall favourites, but it was discouraged by the jazz 
orchestration which, however clever it may be, had 
the effect of destroying the obvious and familiar 
rhythm. In singing popular choruses one does not 
want the music in between one chorus and the next 
to sound as if an attendant had fallen from the gallery 
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into the stalls with a tray of ices. The suggestion of a 
serious accident in the middle detracts from the 
pleasure of community singing. However, it is an 
indication of the triumphant success of Mrs. Imhof’s 
public-spirited and courageous achievement that one 
can find so much to say about the programme, and 
it is perhaps fortunate that I did not hear the whole 
of it, for then I might have taken up the whole of my 
editorial this month in writing about it. It was an 
experience which I would not have missed for any- 
thing, and it has made me more than ever determined 
to do all I can to promote another Gramophone 
Congress next year. If the elephants of His Master’s 
Voice and the rhinoceroses of Columbia refuse to 
show off their trumpets and horns in public I have 
no doubt that there will be plenty of other instru- 
ments to enter for our gold medal. A match between 
the latest model of the E.M.G. Company, the Chromo- 
gram, E. M. Ginn’s Expert, and several others would 
be worth going a long way to hear, and exhausting 
though it may seem in prospect a competition be- 
tween various electrical instruments will undoubtedly 
help to clear the air and possibly the hall as well. 

While on the subject of new instruments I will take 
this opportunity of saying that the new E.M.G. in- 
strument, which I understand will be available at the 
same time as the November GraMopHong, pleased 
me to the point of enthusiasm at a first hearing. The 
cost (£30) is to be the same as of the Mark Ten, 
already famous throughout the land. To owners of 
the Mark Ten a generous allowance will be made if 
they care to exchange their instrument for the larger 
one. The external horn rises like a peacock in its 
pride, as the heralds say, above the comparatively 
small remainder of the instrument. This horn arrived 
at Soho Square from Hamptead in a small car, and 
its appearance must have caused as much astonish- 
ment as when I drove a fat Berkshire pig in a 
hansom from Iffley to Oxford nearly thirty years ago. 
There was no time for me to hear more than a few 
records, but even those few I did hear were enough 
to assure myself that I was listening to an instrument 
of superlative merit, and I wish that some of our 
readers who still believe that fibre needles cannot 
compete in tone with steel needles could hear it. I 
shall have an opportunity of testing the instrument 
more thoroughly later on, and I am anxious to know 
whether the sound-box will finally destroy my alle- 
giance to the mica diaphragm. 

The wonderful triumph of Caruso at Mrs. Imhof’s 
Gramophone Concert in Queen’s Hall set me off on 
playing a number of my old acoustical vocal discs 
when I returned to Jethou, and the more I played 
the more firmly I was convinced that the recording 
of the voice by the microphone requires drastic con- 
sideration. The unconscionable amplification of 
second-rate voices which is now the rule in recording 
studios will administer the final blow to vocal records 


unless a halt is called. I earnestly beg the attention 
of recorders to what I say before it is too late and 
the public taste is irreparably spoilt. The average 
vocal disc of to-day is but little removed from an 
infernal row. Some mitigation of the row is obtain- 
able by the use of soft-toned needles, whether mineral] 
or vegetable, but we ought not to expect spears to 
act as shields. The improvement in orchestra! re- 
cording has concentrated the ingenuity and energy 
of the gramophone maker on reproducing orchestral 
records to the greatest advantage. Even in old days 
we often had to use medium-toned needles for vocal 
discs when for our orchestral discs we were searching 
for the loudest needle possible. Nowadays, however, 
it is becoming almost impossible to obtain good vocal 
reproduction in a small room from any instrument 
that will give good orchestral reproduction. Over 
the wireless the human voice is much more like the 
human voice than the orchestra is like the orchestra. 
That you will remember was the state of affairs on 
the gramophone in acoustical days. I cannot lielp 
thinking that it ought to be perfectly easy to record 
the human voice so accurately that criticism of any- 
thing but its quality and its capacity for expression 
should be silenced. Yet it is no exaggeration to say 
that every great singer has, so far as the gramophone 
is concerned, lost something by electrical recording. 
McCormack has not made one record during the last 
two years which can be put beside the best of his 
pre-electrical records. The same applies to Galli- 
Curci, to Martinelli, to de Luca, to Bettendorf, and 
many others. Of the singers who have made their 
recording debut since electrical recording came in, 
those who seem likely to make an enduring name for 
themselves on the gramophone could be counted on 
the fingers of one ‘hand. In almost every bulletin 
that appears we see new names, and we seldom see 
those names more than once or twice again. Tauber 
is the outstanding success among new tenors, but he 
owes none of that success to electrical recording, and 
I am sure that we should have thought even more 
of him in acoustical days. A new Parlophone bary- | 
tone, Gerhard Hiisch, has followed up his splendid 
Rigoletto record with an equally remarkable per- 
formance of Papageno’s Song from Act II of the 
Magic Flute and Wolfram’s Fantasy from Tann- 
hdiuser. Hiisch seems to me by some way the best 
barytone we have had for a long time, but I do not 
think he owes anything to electrical recording. The 
other night I played through the Trio in Verdi’s 
Lombardi, Qual volutté trascorrere, and I defy elec- 
trical recording to produce anything to compare with 
this performance by Caruso, Alda, and Journet. No 
doubt we should get less surface noise, and no doubt 
we should get a better orchestral accompaniment, 
but to hear singing like this I can put up with a 
certain amount of surface noise, which I regard as 
the equivalent of sitting in rather an uncomfortable 
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seat at the opera, and as for the orchestral accompani- 
ment the orchestration of early Verdi lacks import- 
ance. No electrical version of Bella figlia de!l’ amor’ 
can match the performance by Caruso, Galli-Curci, 
Perini, and de Luca. Then there are the Farrar and 
the Martinelli duets from Carmen, which I see are no 
longer in the Number I H.M.V. catalogue. There 
has been no singing of Carmen since to come near it, 
and what a joke all later Faust records seem played 
after those made by Caruso, Farrar, and Journet. 1 
think that only Tito Schipa from the H.M.V. red 
Celebrity list has perhaps gained from electrical 
recording, and yet when I remember some of his first 
records made for the Fonotipia Company—or was it 
Pathé >—I believe it may only have been the excep- 
tionally loud surface noise which makes me think so. 
I have a record of Caruso and Ancona singing Del 
tempio al limitar from Pescatori di Perle, which had 
certainly been published in 1908 and which has now 
vanished from the catalogue. Yet I would not ex- 
change it for any half-dozen duets of electrically 
recorded arias. Not that I believe electrical record- 
ing necessarily inferior to acoustical recording for the 
voice. On the contrary, I believe that it could re- 
produce the voice perfectly. What I do maintain is 
that all vocal recording now is slipshod compared 
with orchestral recording. In old days a singer stood 
in front of the horn and sang his hardest, at the end 
of which it was discovered whether he had a voice to 
record or not. An injustice was done to a few great 
singers like Plunket Greene, who lacked the particular 
quality in their voices to bite into the wax, but on 
the whole the best voices made the best records. This 
does not follow from recording by the microphone. 
Anybody who has broadcast knows how dependent 
one is upon the engineers at Savoy Hill. The other 
day I broadcast a talk and received more letters 
than I had ever received before which commented on 
the clarity and vigour of my voice. Yet I was ex- 
tremely tired that night and was thinking in the 
studio how tired my voice must be sounding. My 
sister Fay is considered to have one of the very best 
voices for the microphone, and yet whenever she has 
been recorded it has always been distorted. Great 
attention is necessary to the recording of the human 
voice if the gramophone is to benefit from it as it 
should. Although I have only seen two Talkies in 
my life, I heard enough to realise what a complete 
debasement of the human ear they are likely to bring 
about, and the duty of the gramophone is to correct 
this tendency. The wireless is incapable of doing this, 
because good reproduction of the human voice by 
wireless is dependent upon the owner of the set, and 
I do not hesitate to assert that in twenty-four sets 
out of twenty-five to which I have listened the repro- 
duction is distorted and the listeners are apparently 
incapable of grasping that it is distorted. Those of 
us who broadcast: and receive letters praising the 


music of our voices need not congratulate ourselves, 
for it is just as likely as not that the writer of the 
letter has been praising the croaking of a bull-frog 
because it was a little less unpleasant to hear than 
his neighbour’s oscillation. I have heard the London 
Editor on other people’s wireless sets and wondered 
if there were a blue-bottle in one of the valves. Yet 
the other listeners would compliment me on my 
brother-in-law’s delightful voice! However, to leave 
wsthetic considerations on one side and be practical. 
Unless the recorders take more trouble to preserve 
the human voice on records the sale of vocal records 
will disappear completely, apart of course from the 
floating riff-raff from which the popular tit-bits of the 
moment will always be fished out. 

Good gadgets have been plentiful lately. I am 
fascinated by the device for drying fibre needles 
which can be obtained from the E.M.G. people for 
6s. 6d. It consists of a neatly made bakelite bowl 
with a large screw top in which under what is appar- 
ently a piece of zine sifter reposes a large moth-ball 
wrapped up in cheese-cloth. This extracts all the 
damp out of fibre needles, and as we know damp is 
as fatal to the life of a fibre needle as of a cactus. 
Unfortunately I forget the name of the chemical,* 
but it only has to be renewed every six months. I 
now ask what would be the effect on my rheumatism 
of a bowl large enough to contain myself and a 
sufficient supply of these moth-balls to extract my 
superfluous damp. Meanwhile, I congratulate the 
EK.M.G. Company on providing this neat little 
Arizona for fibres suffering from depressions west of 
Ireland. 

The Meltrope people have brought out a sound-box 
specially made to take Electrocolor and Burmese 
Color Needles. With this goes the Meltrope Needle 
Sharpener, which is a most ingenious device for 
sharpening these needles with the minimum of 
trouble. Three different sized ‘‘collets’’ are supplied, 
so that the varying thicknesses of the Burmese Color 
Needles are provided for. These ‘‘collets’’ fit into 
the sound-box without any screw, and I cannot con- 
ceive any device which would more neatly and more 
easily do what is wanted. Incidentally the Meltrope 
sound-box has a particularly sweet tone, and I 
recommend it without reserve as one way of trying 
to reduce contemporary vocal records to a noise 
approximating to pleasantness. Then for half-a- 
crown only there is an ingenious ‘‘re-pointer’’ for 
Electrocolor needles. This is obtainable from 
Messrs. Keith Prowse, is very easy to use, and as far 
as I can say always effective. I understand that 
these Electrocolor needles are having a great success, 
and they certainly deserve it. Let me remind 
readers, too, of those excellent Mellotone needles, 
which are among the best of metal needles. They 
are pointed with iridium like fountain pens, and their 


*It is calcium chloride.—London Ep. 








tone is excellent. Most ‘*permanrent’’ needles require 
to be left in the sound-box until worn out; but the 
Mellotone needle by an ingenious device enables one 
to take it out and replace it without damage to the 
record, which is a great advantage, because one does 
not always want to be playing one’s records with a 
loud or medium or soft needle as the case may be. 

The most important publication during the last 
month has been the Second Symphony in D major 
by Sibelius, and it is gratifying that Columbia, which 
was entrusted by the Finnish Government with the 
production of this remarkable work, should have suc- 
ceeded in recording it in a manner that would lead 
many to claim that no finer piece of orchestral record- 
ing had hitherto been achieved. It is conducted by 
Professor Robert Kajanus and takes up nine sides of 
five twelve-inch light blue discs. The tenth side is 
occupied by the Intermezzo from the Karelia Suite. 
I have not had time to master the work thoroughly 
enough to be able to offer any useful comments upon 
it as a work of art; but that is the advantage of the 
gramophone—one is not called upon to pass final 
judgments in a hurry. The chief reflection left to me 
after hearing this symphony was the advantage to an 
artist of belonging to a small country. If it were 
suggested that the British Government should con- 
tribute a halfpenny toward the recording of any 
British composer’s works we can imagine the re- 
sponse! An American millionaire has just presented 
£2,000,000 as a token of his esteem and regard for 
Great Britain. Will the committee appointed to 
administer this gift have the courage to endow a 
national theatre or opera house? Not they. Precious 
little of that £2,000,000 will go to help art, I’ll wager. 
Our notion of encouraging music officially is to knight 
an organist, which costs nobody anything except the 
organist. 

Another magnificent orchestral recording by 
Columbia is that of Tchaikovsky’s Overture Fantasie 
Romeo and Juliet, conducted by William Mengelberg 
and his Concertgebouw Orchestra. - The last side of 
this would make a good test record for instruments 
and sound-boxes, for if a sound-box can do justice to 
massed strings and timpani there is nothing the 
matter with it. I suppose it is too much to ask 
already for a re-recording of Berlioz’s Symphonique 
Fantastique ; but I cannot help longing to hear what 
Mengelberg would make of it, and the advance of 
Columbia recording has been so rapid recently that I 
long for some of my favourite works to have the 
advantage of it. The timpani in the existing version 
of the Symphonie Fantastique sound like some little 
street boys beating trays on a piece of waste ground. 
I recommend the Romeo and Juliet Overture warmly. 

Last month I was praising Mengelberg’s conduct- 
ing of the Ravel Bolero. Now we have Serge Kous- 
sevitsky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on two 
black H.M.V. discs, and surely everybody will agree 
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with me that Mengelberg’s perfomance in strict 
tempo is by far the more impressive. On the other 
hand, the H.M.V. album of Cavalleria Rusticana is q 
great deal better than the Columbia album. At the 
same time it is by no means perfect, and perhaps it 
is the impossibility of being able to imagine Mr, 
Harold Williams biting the ear of Mr. Heddle Nash 
a la mode Sicilienne which makes me prefer the 
H.M.V. performance by Italians. The best of the 
operas in English published by Columbia is un. 
doubtedly their Faust which appeared last month, 
Perhaps it is the slight Sunday school air about Faust 
which makes it sound tolerable in English. This 
Columbia album will be an operatic best seller, for 
Faust is the favourite opera of the British race and 
holds its own over here in the same way as Trovutore 
holds its own in Germany. Why does nobody make 
an opera of Uncle Tom’s Cabin or East Lynne? 

I was glad to see that Parlophone has started a 
series of potted operas. It begins with Trovatore on 
three twelve-inch discs on to which they have 
squeezed no less than sixteen numbers. I doubt if 
so much simple melody has ever before been crowded 
into less than half an hour. The series ought to be 
a real boon to people who cannot afford H.M.V. and 
Columbia albums. I have already mentioned the 
remarkable records of Gerhard Hiisch for Parlo- f— 
phone, and last month our old friend Emmy Betten- 
dorf gave us her two best records since electrical 
recording came in. Caro mio ben and Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F on one, the melodious Love Waltz and a 
tuneful cabaret affair called Speak not of love eternal 
on another. There is another good Tauber record 
with two songs from Frederica, and an Elizabeth 
Rethberg with Heilige Quelle from Mozart’s Figaro Ff 
and the Zigeunerlied from the First Act of the Gipsy J 
Baron. 

We are getting less chamber music nowadays and 
the Bach Sonata in G major for the violin and piano f 
played by Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin on a f 
twelve-inch red H.M.V. will be welcome. This is an 
exquisite record. I cannot congratulate H.M.V. on 
the new literary style of their bulletins but we all live § 
in glass houses nowadays, and I hesitate to blow 
more than a passing pea at it. I can, however, con- 
gratulate ‘‘H.W.L.”’ on his excellent introduction to 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass which is printed in the 
beginning of the album. This is a model of how to 
do what is by no means an easy thing to do. It is 
unlikely that there will be a great demand in this 
country for this album of ten twelve-inch black discs. 
But the publication of it is greatly to the credit of 
the Gramophone Company, and whatever the re- 
sponse of the public it lends a dignity to a monthly 
bulletin which is sadly unlike monthly bulletins of 
a short while ago. Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis. 

ComMPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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(Yoose Dour fs Fee 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 
at 5 Qn Fs 


E offer you a full and 
searching demonstration 
ofany Radio-Gramophone, 


Gramophone or wireless set in your 
own home at anytime. Your accept- 
ance of this offer will place you 
under no obligation whatever. 


A “home demonstration” enables 
you to choose an instrument which 
exactly suits your needs and your 
home. If first you can find time to 
pay us a personal visit at Imhof 
House (we are open until 7 or later 


‘Che Ebening PNetus SAYS :- 


by appointment) we place every 
facility at your disposal to see, hear 
and compare all that is newest and 
best in Radio-Gramophones, Gramo- 
phones and Radio sets, so that you 
may decide which models you would 
like to hear in your own home. 


If you are unable to call; write or 
phone telling us the type of instru- 
ment you are interested in, and we 
will give you full details and our 
recommendation as to the most 
suitable model. 


“Tt is important in choosing a radio set or a radio-Gramophone to hear them 
in suitable surroundings, and Imhof House has no superior in this respect. 
Possessing 26 large and beautifully appointed audition and demonstration 
rooms under one roof, this famous “ service” establishment offers facilities of 
which buyers are glad to avail themselves. Moreover, Imhof House has a 
complete range of all the newest models in radio sets and radio-gramophones, 
so that it is perfectly easy for the buyer to hear each and all before deciding 


upon his purchase.” 


dlfredlmhof:. 


IMHOF HOUSE 


112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


(2 doors from Tottenham Court Road) 
Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 li: es). 


By Appointment to 





H. M. King of Spain. 
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ELECTRON RECORDS 
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THE VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
. Conductor: Paul. Kerby : 
: X555 (Roses of the South (J. Strauss) Waltz : 
(Tales from the Vienna Woods (J. Strauss) Waltz : 

















: (Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss) 
: X556 \(The Bat) Parts 1 and 2 


: X557 (Prelude, Act 3—“ Lohengrin ” (Wagner) 
: | Entrance of the Guests—* Tannhiuser ”’ (Wagner) 


: E. T. Cook (Organ Solos from Southwark Cathedral) 
: fA Fancy (John Stanley) 
: X558 (Introduction and Toccata (W. Walond) 


EDWARD HALLAND (Bass) 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) 


It is enough—‘“ Elijah ’’ (Mendelssohn) 


: X559 -; Arm, arm, ye brave—‘‘ Judas Maccabaeus ” (Handel) 
® ( Arias sung in English 


EDITH FURMEDGE (Contralto) 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) 


Nobles Seigneurs—*‘ Les Huguenots ’’ (Meyerbeer) - 
Aria, sung in French : 


\ * 4 : Oh, my heart is weary—‘ Nadeschda’’ (A. Goring : 

: Thomas) : 

y) { 3 
~~ KASS ES 


West End Agents 
KEITH PROWSE, 163, REGENT STREET, W.1 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED, LONDON, S.E.15 
'\S ZN 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AnD THE SINGER 


(Continued) 


By HERMAN KLEIN 
The Apotheosis of Carl Rosa 


HE name is familiar enough, but how many 
people nowadays know anything about the 
man or what he did? They are able, if asked, 
to tell you that he formed an opera company which 
is still doing active business. They may even be 
aware that the Company was started in 1875, and 
that Queen Victoria, who ‘‘commanded”’ it to Wind- 
sor several times, gave it permission in 1897 to use 
the prefix ‘‘Royal.’’ But since Carl Rosa died in 
1889 the undertaking has passed through so many 
hands and had so many ups-and-downs that the per- 
sonality of the original founder can be but vaguely 
recalled, save by the few who, like myself, knew him 
well. Yet the work that he accomplished for English 
Opera during the brief space of fourteen years was of 
the most remarkable kind. It was to have a lasting 
influence upon musical progress in the direction of the 
cause for which Carl Rosa may truly be said to have 
sacrificed his life. 

His posthumous rewards have not been great. For 
one thing, he has never enjoyed the advantage of an 
adequate biography. A few years ago Mr. H. B. 
Phillips, whose energetic wife is now carrying on the 
administration of the troupe, approached me with a 
view to my writing the story of Rosa’s amazing 
activities in this country; but somehow the project 
fell through and a good idea came to nothing. It 
may, however, be revived ere long, for now a society 
has been formed to honour and perpetuate the name 
of Carl Rosa as well as to foster the labours of the 
company which bears that name; and, of course, one 
of the first things that such a society is bound to do 
is to see that some authoritative account is provided 
of its hero’s life-work. It was, perhaps, regrettable 
that the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary should 
have furnished such an incomplete supplement to the 
short paragraph written by ‘‘G’’ himself for the first 
edition. For the time being that is all the history of 
Carl Rosa that is available. 

In my book Musicians and Mummers (published 
by Cassells in 1925), I have related what Carl Rosa 
told me at his house one evening in 1882, a few months 
before he began his fruitful connection with. Sir 
Augustus Harris at Drury Lane Theatre. By then 
he had already won the affection and esteem of the 
public with his splendid productions of opera in 
English, dating from the memorable opening season of 
1875 at the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford Street, when 
he mounted among other things Mozart’s Marriage 


of Figaro, with Santley in the part of Figaro. In 
the following year he had given the first English per- 
formance of an opera by Wagner (The Flying Dutch- 
man), with the same eminent artist in the title-réle, 
and a new opera by Cowen; while later on came 
versions of Nicolai’s Merry Wives, Lohengrin, Tann- 
hiuser, Rienzi, Manon, Carmen, Mignon, and Aida 
to swell the new repertory. But down to 1883 he 
had done nothing, or next to nothing, directly to 
encourage the British composer, and it was of his 
intention to embark upon this fresh policy that Carl 
Rosa gave me confidential information upon the occa- 
sion I have alluded to. In the Easter week of that 
year he produced, in conjunction with Harris, Goring 
Thomas’s Esmeralda and A. C. Mackenzie’s Colomba. 
In the succeeding spring he brought out Villiers 
Stanford’s Canterbury Pilgrims and Mackenzie’s 
Troubadour. Subsequently he commissioned and 
mounted Goring Thomas’s Nadeshda, Cowen’s Thor- 
grim, Corder’s Nordisa, Hamish MacCunn’s Jeanie 
Deans, and other operas. 

But he overworked himself. He travelled all 
through the provinces with his company; he con- 
ducted most of the operas himself; he personally 
superintended their production; he attended to the 
business management of the concern. His heart and 
soul were in the task of raising English opera to a 
level of excellence and a degree of popularity that it 
had never reached before. He succeeded, but at the 
cost of his health. I remember his paying an unex- 
pected visit to London, in course of which he informed 
me that he had had a nervous breakdown and the 
doctors had ordered him not to hear a note of music 
for three months—if possible for half a year. It 
looked very serious; doubly so because his partner, 
Augustus Harris, was then also embarking upon big 
operatic ventures on his own account (he took Covent 
Garden in 1888) and doing more work than was good 
for him. Nevertheless, Rosa regained some of his 
strength and temporarily returned to the post of 
duty. He transferred his enterprise to a limited 
company and engaged assistant conductors, among 
them Eugene Goossens, senr. Although the London 
seasons became less regular, the business continued 
to be prosperous; but the improvement in the chief’s 
condition did not last. In the April of 1889 he was 
staying in Paris, and there, on the morning of the 
30th he died, to the intense regret of all his friends 
and of the many communities that had regarded him 
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as the only champion-of opera in the vernacular. I. 


wrote at the time, “Thanks to his courage and enthu- 


siasm, native musicians were brought to the front ~ 
as opera-writers, the works of Wagner and other, 


raodern composers were given for the first time in the 
English language, and the lyric stage in the provinces 
was raised to a higher level that it had ever before 
attained.”’ 

Such was the man who bequeathed to his art the 
valuable tradition that has led to the foundation of 
the “Carl Rosa Society.”” At a meeting held at 
Claridge’s on the last day of September it was 
resolved, not only to perpetuate his memory, but to 
aid in encouraging by every possible means the suc- 
cess of the company that has so long borne his name. 
Membership of this society (offices at Steinway Hall, 
George Street, Hanover Square) costs only the modest 
sum of half-a-crown per individual, or one guinea for 
a school or college; while a fee of five guineas is 
required for the privilege of being enrolled as a Life 
Associate member. To all who join the society and 
keep up their yearly subscriptions certain rights. will 
accrue, and, considering the extent of the ground 
that the Carl Rosa Company covers on its provincial 
tours, the membership ought soon to become a very 
large one. Opera-giving, as we all know, is a costly 
business, even when done upon an economical scale ; 
and, when theatre prices only can be charged, it can 
scarcely be carried on—much less made to pay—with- 
out some sort of additional help from outside sources. 

Apart from this practical purpose, the formation of 
the Carl Rosa Society brings into being a new symbol, 
a fresh stimulant, to secure the maintenance of the 
old tradition. I referred to that when speaking at 
the meeting mentioned above; but I did not (as 
reported) declare that the high standard set by Carl 
Rosa himself had invariably been upheld. On the 
contrary, it marked at one time a distinct downward 
curve, and the repute of the troupe suffered exten- 
sively in consequence. But that is a long story, and 
nothing would be gained by relating it now. Indeed, 
it may well be forgotten at this important turn in 
the affairs of the company. The main point is that 
in reeent months the improvement discernible in the 
performances has been quite remarkable and the good 
name of Carl Rosa has been saved. I say this without 
in the least depreciating the good work done in the 
past under the auspices of the late Mrs. Rosa and the 
brothers Walter and Alfred van Noorden; but I must 
add that responsibility for the present recovery rests 
entirely with the actual manageress, Mrs. Phillips, 
and to her all credit must be given. 

The immediate future of provincial opera would 
appear to involve the prospect of severe competition. 
Yet. from the strongest opposition I fancy the 
Carl Rosa Company has nothing te fear. There 
is room for more than one first-rate organization 
in the country, provided they can contrive to 
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keep their visits to the same places sufficiently far 
apart. Love of opera. is an appetite that grows, 
like its modest reproducer, the gramophone, by 
what it feeds upon. The more one hears of it in 
any satisfying artistic form, the more one wants 
to go ‘on hearing. And, in this particular Carl 
‘Rosa case, the British public of to-day is not only 
supporting something from which it derives a direct 
benefit, an ample quid pro qué, but it is at the same 
time helping to keep alive the good name of one who 
served its immediate forefathers faithfully and well. 


The Opera Fusion 

It is.six months since I first suggested that the 
Imperial League of Operas should amalgamate with 
the Covent Garden Syndicate. I suppose it is 
nobody’s fault in particular that most of that time 
has been practically wasted on negotiations. One 
might blame the reticence of the public in its response 
to Sir Thomas Beecham’s appeal for a bigger member- 
ship; but then, had the response been entirely ade- 
quate it is doubtful whether the proposed fusion 
would ever have been sought. The members them- 
selves were said to be twenty to one in favour of the 
proposal, and the majority would assuredly have 
been larger (and the replies more prompt) had the 
famous post-card questionnaire been more carefully 
drawn up. No person of ordinary intelligence ought 
to have imagined that the Covent Garden Inter. 
national season was: to be included in this scheme; 
but people are apt to rush to pleasant conclusions 
unless they are definitely warned not to. Still they 
had a right to complain very seriously at the with- 
drawal of the privilege as to priority of booking 
granted to all members of the League. That was for 
many one of the principal inducements for joining. 
It.is 2 too common experience that good seats and 
tickets for the cheaper places are unobtainable at the 
box office, They are invariably snapped up before- 
hand by the libraries and the ‘‘speculators.”’ 

I could not altogether agree with the ‘Doubtful 
Subscriber,’’ whose letter appeared in the Observer 
of October 19, that the member who might want to 
buy an extra seat for his wife should expect to obtain 
it without subscribing for her to join the League also. 
He failed to remember how many male members 
under such circumstances would temporarily discover. 
that they were married men. On the other hand I 
felt quite touched by the same correspondent’s appeal 
for an extension of the notorious Covent Garden press 
list; which he described as ‘‘narrow and based on an 
obsolete principle”’ ; adding, ‘‘Can we be assured that 
Sir Thomas’s will be wider—and especially that 
musical journals will be invited to send their critics 
to his performances?’’ But this, again, has reference 
to the International season, not the operations of the 
combine. 


‘Herman Kien. 
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BURIED TREASURE—III 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


ROM the romanticism of Mendelssohn to that 
fa Schumann is no very far cry, although, of 
course, definitely a move nearer the stars. To 

the average listener I would say, however, that if you 
like the “Scotch Symphony”’ you may safely proceed 
to the album of Schumann’s Fourth Symphony in D 
Minor (L2209-12), for although it is true that the 
latter provides problems of form of which the former 
is innocent, yet I imagine it unlikely that these will 
present any serious obstacle to those who surrender 
themselves to the magical beauty of Schumann’s 
melody and the warm colours of his harmonic palette. 
The Adagio Introduction, with its earnest gliding 
melody for violas and ’cellos concluded, once fix 
the eight beat measure of the arabesque principal 
subject firmly in mind and the rhythmic problems of 
the first movement vanish for good. The movement 
is a modification of the classical Sonata form, the 
entry of the lyrical second subject being deferred and 
then associated with another theme (the martial one) 
of equivalent importance, while there are other depar- 
tures from convention that the trained hearer will 
instantly mark. But enough of these academic con- 
siderations ! Sir Thomas Beecham has of recent years 
revealed how much of the heroic endues Schumann’s 
symphonic works, and this opening movement 
breathes an ardent and chivalric spirit admirably 
realised and communicated by Bruno Walter, who 
conducts the Mozart Festival Orchestra, and whose 
reading of the music is, compared with Weingartner’s 
or Mendelssohn’s, as wine unto water, although ad- 
mittedly the music boasts more gallant qualities too. 
If there is much of Lancelot in the knightly first 
movement, the slow movement gives us no Elaine— 
no musician yet has limned us an acceptable tone- 
picture of the Maid of Astolat—but romance of a 
more masculine order, breathing the very spirit of 
ancient German balladry. The main theme is a 
lovely legend-like tune sung by oboe and ’cello, and 
is followed by a striking reminiscence of the Intro- 
duction to the First Movement, after which we get 
some delightful writing for strings and horns—deli- 
cate lacery in the former and gentle confidences from 
the latter. A fragrant, gladsome song without words 
indeed! The Scherzo, like Bottom the Weaver, at 
first roars “that it will do any man’s heart good to 
hear’’ ; a blustering, rampageous affair it is, with the 
rhythm pounded out in thudding syncopations and a 
Beethovenian humour and wilfulness pervading the 
whole. Then a lyric interlude of quiet song for 
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strings and wind—a typical Schumann trio—followed 
by the conventional re-appearance of the galumphing 
Scherzo which, however, changes its mind, mends its 
manners and, as Bottom too, roars us as gently as 
any sucking dove as it takes its quiet and sunset- 
tinted leave. 

The Finale is solemnly preluded by a brief Largo 
built up in part of the principal subject of the First 
Movement and in part of a noble chant for horns and 
trombones, uplifting in the best sense of that basely 
exploited word. This prepares the mind to receive 
the Finale itself, which is a masterly summing up of 
all that has preceded it, a uniting and welding of all 
the threads of the composer’s varied discourse. 
The bold Vivace theme which leaps forth at the con- 
clusion of the preludial passage is a remarkable piece 
of composite writing, being most subtly wrought out 
of three or four fragments of themes from the First 
Movement. The spirit is martial and confident: an 
episodic duet for strings and wind, alternating forte 
and piano, merges us into the second subject in A 
Major, a tune of appealing charm which only momen- 
tarily checks the buoyant vigour of the music’s pro- 
gress. The “‘free fantasia’? gives us some rattling 
fugato writing and a fine new melody for horns and 
violas, not unlike a fragment of “‘Men of Harlech.”’ 
References, either express or implied, to earlier them- 
atic and harmonic material are constant through- 
out, though apt to be overlooked in the joyous 
onward march of the whole. Yet another tune, 
gracefully enunciated and similarly accompanied, 
emerging from a medley of strings, wood and horns, 
appears just before the final Coda. A pause, then— 
Presto! a scampering fugal romp and our Symphony 
achieves a brilliant and stirring end. 

This is among Columbia’s best orchestral record- 
ings of last year, and if Schumann’s orchestration be 
truly as crass and crude as some would have us 
believe, it can at least be claimed that it lends itself 
uncommonly well to gramophonic reproduction, and 
that my machine seems as adept as Charity at cover- 
ing a multitude of sins. And apropos of orchestral 
recordings of 1929, let me not lose sight of “‘the little 
flower beneath the great oak tree’’—to wit, that 
superlatively good recording of ‘“The Gipsy Baron” 
Overture of Johann Strauss. In Pecksniff’s ecstatic 
words ‘‘Here’s richness!’’ Never were heard such 
sheeny strings, such plummy pizzicati, such burbling 
wind. It is in truth a remarkable achievement, and 
even if the sparkling music leaves you cold (which is 








inconceivable) the record is almost indispensable as 
an object lesson in orchestral tone and colours. A 


graceful oboe solo, chorused by the strings, and the 
inevitable, lilting Viennese Waltz are among the 
delightful blossoms of this most charmingly scented 
bouquet. 

One of my gladdest surprises was my first hearing of 
Col. 9472—the Sinfonia to Mascagni’s ‘‘Le Maschere.”’ 
I thereby made not only my first acquaintance with 
the splendid Milan Symphony Orchestra under Mola- 
joli, but also with music I had never dreamt Mascagni 
capable of composing. Instinctively one associates 
him with operatic writing of the blood, thunder and 
hell let loose type—the music of ‘‘abductions, seduct- 
ions and desertions,” as W. J. Turner aptly puts 
it—but here one finds instead a delightful compéte 
of Mozart, Weber and Mendelssohn! Who could 
withstand the naive charm of this animated and 
tuneful round-table chat in which the various instru- 
mental groups engage, with lively interchange of 
quip ironical and retort courteous, punctuated by 
bursts of hearty laughter from the full orchestra, the 
whole leaving a joyous impression of a bustling and 
spirited moto perpetuo? I was amazed to see this 
record criticised as evidence of the “thinning” of 
Mascagni’s talent: surely it displays, rather, that 
talent purged of its grosser elements and refined by 
the saving grace of humour. 

France’s greatest living composer is represented 
on Columbia by two works which I may confidently 
include in this series, for their uncommon appeal 
needs only a sympathetic hearing—perhaps two in 
the case of ‘‘La Valse’’—to establish them firmly in 
popular favour. Ravel’s suite ‘“Ma Mére L’Oye’’ 
(Mother Goose) comprises five little orchestral minia- 
tures of exquisite proportion and design, derived 
from quoted passages of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
The composer works here like a fine craftsman assem- 
bling minute and precious jewels—and the crafts- 
manship is consummate. The all too brief ‘‘Pavane 
of the Sleeping Beauty” is fancifully gracious and 
prettily scored for the wind (but there is, of course, 
another and a lovelier ‘‘Pavane’”’ of Ravel, of which 
more hereafter). ‘‘Hop-o’-my-Thumb”’ is no impish 
scherzo but a clever musical delineation of the be- 
wildered wanderings of the poor woodcutter seeking 
his lost children in the forest. Time and tonality 
are artfully manipulated to adorn the tale and the 
strange cries and noises of forest birds and things are 
as convincing as a page from “‘Siegfried.’”’ The little 
Laideronnette ‘““Empress of the Pagodas”’ graces the 
tiny scene to music of scintillating delicacy and 
brilliance. All the magic of Cathay is in those little 
dainty rhythms and tinkling bells, merging into the 
statelier song of the horns and the measured beating 
of gongs. To such strains should Kai Lung have 
unrolled his mat! The appended quotation tells of 
the diminutive Empress proceeding to the royal 
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bathe, musically escorted, so that the unconscious 
but unmistakable fragment of ‘‘Molly on the Shore” 
is amusingly apposite! ‘‘Beauty and the Beast” 
next discourse melodiously, the former through the 
medium of solo clarinet, the latter of a tuba (a 
‘*faking’’ of the score, this) until transformed into 
a Prince, when he is translated to the violin. ‘*The 
Fairy Garden’”’ concludes and crowns the work : harp 
and celeste are employed with Tschaikowskian cunn- 
ing, the strings sing divinely, a subtle but profound 
sense of ‘‘once upon a time’’ somehow exhales from 
the myriad-tinted score and one seems to catch ‘“‘the 
horns of Elfland faintly blowing’’ as the piece draws 
to its fairylike close, leaving almost a sting in the 
listener’s heart after it has sweetly ceased. 

As with Weingartner in the ‘“‘Scotch Symphony,” 
so with Damrosch in ‘*Ma Mére L’Oye’’: one must 
summon imagination in aid of the performance of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, which lacks that 
perfect insight and finesse requisite for an ideal inter- 
pretation of this gossamer score. There is a trace of 
the Company Sergeant-major in the American con- 
ductor’s methods. 

In “‘La Valse’? (L2245-6), styled a choreographic 
poem, Ravel depicts the splendour and revelry of a 
State Ball in the spacious days of the Empire, or 
rather a vision of such a function. Columbia rightly 
insist upon the latter interpretation, for in this music 
is the strange glamour of a vivid dream, and one feels 
instinctively, and a little fearfully, that this glittering 
pageantry of high-born nobility is of the very stuff of 
nightmare; that there lurks something sinister and 
disquieting in these lights and flowers and perfumes 
and the gallant strains of the Waltz. Graham Peel 
essayed a somewhat similar vein in one of his least- 
known songs, ‘Summer Midnight,’’ an impress- 
ionistic picture of rare loveliness, but Ravel, work- 
ing here of course on a vastly wider canvas, exploits 
the idea to its ultimate potentialities, and a very 
remarkable creation he evolves. The Waltz theme 
proper is, of course, a derivative from Johann Strauss, 
a sort of idealised ‘‘Blue Danube,” apotheosised in its 
big climactic version in the brass on the sides 8 and 
4. These are extraordinarily interesting and attrac- 
tive discs. Not only are playing and recording a joy 
to the ear, but the uncanny, almost baleful, qualities 
of the music are something entirely novel and unique 
(the eeriness of ‘‘Tod tind Verklarung”’ is of a quite 
different sort) so that these records really do open up 
to the amateur a new and almost unexplored musical 
avenue. 

Masterpieces have been cheap as mackerel these 
last twenty years and it is rash to foretell immortality 
for much recent music, but I would hazard a bet with 
posterity that it will know more of Manuel de Falla 
than his contemporaries. This great Spaniard has 
significant things to say and says them significantly. 
Columbia offers two of his major works, and I count 
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the suite “‘E] Amor Brujo’’ (Love the Magician) on 
9390-2 among the most priceless of the latent treasures 
of that marvellous catalogue. This work, a sort of 
glorified Zarzuela of acting, song and dance, tells of 
the ghost of a gipsy girl’s dead lover who intervenes 
between her and her new fancy, and of how the 
spectre is outwitted. But a detailed knowledge of 
the plot is by no means indispensable to enjoyment 
of these charming symphonic extracts. I should 
say that de Falla’s strongest suit is melody (with 
which all his work is richly endowed) and next, colour 
and atmosphere—in this work of the Moorish variety 
—and an inexhaustible invention of zestful rhythm. 
I admire the man immensely; he is not a great 
builder like Elgar or Strauss, but as a weaver of 
lovely musical tapestries he ranks, to my mind, as 
one of the foremost of his time. 

Turina, his compatriot and contemporary, is an 
altogether less striking figure im modern music, but 
no negligible musician as one or two remarkable 
recorded works testify. ‘‘La Procesion del Rocio’’ 
(Col. 9700) craves a place in the library of every lover 
of the best in Spanish music. The scene depicted, 
the same as that of Albeniz’s ‘‘El Corpus en Sevilla,” 
is that of civic revels on a féte day, in the midst of 
which a religious procession in honour of Our Lady 
traverses the animated scene. The music of the 
revels, little piquant snatches of dance tunes and 
rhythms, gradually yields to the music of “‘scarlet 
ceremonies,’’ a processional theme of gracious beauty 
which everyone must love, then returns and mingles 
with it, until a gorgeous climax is attained after which 
the music dies away in a gradual diminuendo. The 
instrumentation is dazzlingly bright, and the whole 
vivid tableau is displayed with a perfect sense of 
stage-management, and is an eminently successful 
example of a thing worth doing and well done. The 
record is one which, as the scholastic agents say, I 
can unreservedly recommend. Most fascinating it is 
to contrast, with this indigenous music of de Falla 
and Turina, the music of Spain seen through a French- 


man’s eyes; Columbia provides us with the oppor- 
tunity for doing so in Debussy’s well-known “‘Iberia”’ 
suite, delightfully recorded by the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Paul Klenau on L1999-2001, 


to which discs I cordially refer the interested 
student. 


A very particular rarity in Columbia’s treasure house 
is the excerpt ‘‘By the Wayside’’ from Elgar’s ‘“The 
Apostles,’? recorded by Dora Labbette, Harold 
Williams, Hubert Ejisdell, Dennis Noble and Robert 
Easton with the Hallé Chorus and Orchestra under 
Harty on 9848, which at 4/6 is one of the most 
genuine and astonishing bargains available on the 
gramophone. In this beautiful scene, the Beatitudes 
are declaimed to deeply expressive music by a solo 
voice and the other characters ejaculate comments 
upon them, the musical treatment of the concerted 
passages being at once animated and dignified. The 
piece is diversified by some eloquent orchestral pas- 
sages, and a choral ensemble of grave and gracious 
beauty concludes the record. If, as I have heard 
whispered, we are in danger of losing this unique 
record by withdrawal from the Catalogue, I trust all 
music lovers will rally to its support, for its disappear- 
ance would be no less than a calamity, musically 
speaking. 

I cannot conclude without a brief mention of 
Columbia’s crowning glory, the brightest jewel in 
their glorious diadem, the wonderful complete record- 
ing of Handel’s ‘Messiah’? under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, a performance so vital, so electrifying and 
so revealing that, once heard, it is hard to tolerate 
any performance of less superlative merit. These 
two noble albums will, I think, hold pride of place 
in the hierarchy of Columbia until the glad time when 
they induce Sir Thomas to make a complete recording 
of his tremendous version of ‘‘Solomon’’ with which 
he some months ago took a London audience by 
storm at a B.B.C. Symphony Concert at Queen’s Hall. 
Speed the day ! 

(To be continued). 


SE. 


The Rotunda 

The Rotunda is a handsomely printed and _ illustrated 
“journal of artistic organ-building and musical progress,’’ and 
the September number contains an important article on the 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral Organ” by Henry Willis, as well as 
contributions by Harvey Grace, Alec Rowley, and Kaikhosru 
Sorabji, and others. 


Aleman Caricatures 


From Dr. Ricardo M. Aleman, of Habana, whose article and 
caricatures were a feature of our July number, comes ‘‘Kari- 
caturas,’’ a sumptuous quarto containing about a thousand 
caricatures, so amusing and so varied that it goes on the same 
shelf as Caran D’Ache. The author himself is represented by 
about sixty portraits, and Toscanini claims second place. So 
much skill and wit are in this volume that we should like to 
be able to say how and at what price others may obtain it. 
But we can’t. 


B2 


The Musical Mirror 


The tenth anniversary number of The Musical Mirror con- 
tains articles by Edwin Evans, Sydney Grew, Alexander Brent- 
Smith, Felix Goodwin and others, as well as a study of ‘‘César 
Franck’s Recorded Works’”’ by the Editor, and ‘‘The Music of 
Eric Thiman’’ by Alec Rowley, who also pays a very hand- 
some tribute to the National Gramophonic Society in the 
correspondence pages. There is plenty of good reading for 
the gramophonist in The Musical Mirror always. 


The Season Begins 

For the twenty-fifth year Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper 
have issued their Music Year Book, which not only gives 
details of the wide musical activities of Liverpool and district, 
but adds a directory of all local music teachers. One of the 
ensembles that catch the eye is The Chamber Music Players, 
consisting of William Murdoch, Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis 
and Cedric Sharpe. 
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SPANISH FOLK-MUSIC RECORDS 
By RODNEY GALLOP 


of records issued on the foreign lists of the principal 

companies, but does any hold any stock of records of 
foreign folk-music ? There is never any difficulty (though 
some delay) in obtaining these from abroad, but they must 
be ordered specially, and the intending purchaser has no 
opportunity of hearing them played. He is obliged, therefore, 
to order blindly (or rather deafly) from the list. 

Quite recently I ordered a dozen 10in. records of Spanish 
folk-music which the H.M.V. Company obtained for me from 
Barcelona in six weeks at a cost of 4s. 3d. each (less than they 
cost in Spain). More or less at random I chose three groups 
from Andaluzia, Northern Spain and the Basque Provinces 
respectively, and I should like to give readers of THz Gramo- 
PHONE the benefit of my experience. 


A NUMBER of dealers now keep quite a respectable stock 


A. Andaluzian Records. 


1. AE2260. Saetas sung at Seville by Fernando el Herrero 
and Mercedes Martin. 

2. AE2087. Fandanguillos and Granadina sung by la 
Nia de Linares. 

3. AE2182. Peteneras and Malaguefias de Juan. Breva 
sung by Canario de Colmenar. 

4. AE2509. Murcianas and Seguidillas sung by Angelillo. 

The first of these is the plum of the whole dozen, one of the 
most vivid and thrilling recordings I have ever heard. It is 
the custom during the great Good Friday procession at Seville 
for persons in the crowd suddenly to break out into songs 
(called saetas), improvised on a verse of the Gospel. This 
record was made actually during the passage of the procession, 
and as it starts one hears the stir and chatter of the crowd. 
Suddenly quite near at hand a long high-pitched note is heard. 
The air which follows is quite oriental in character and full of 
twists and ornaments. It closes amid a burst of applause. 
Then far away in the distance a second saeta soars up into the 
air like an arrow (the literal meaning of the name). Presently 
the first singer starts again, and for a moment before the record 
closes the two are heard together mingling with the distant 
strains of a band and the syren of a steamer on the Guadal- 
quivir, an amazing example of gramophonic realism. 

The other three records are of the native Andaluzian music 
known as cante jondo or cante flamenco. In each case the singer 
is accompanied by the famous guitarist Montoya, whose vir- 
tuosity is quite astonishing. The effect of the somewhat nasal 
voices and infectious dance rhythms is predominantly oriental, 
and the music is said to be a blend of three influences, the 
modes of the Byzantine liturgy, Arab and’ Berber rhythms from 
North Africa and gypsy tricks of singing. This musicis perhaps 
rather an acquired taste, but it is of intense interest as a genuine 
example of the raw material used to such effect by Albeniz, 
Granados, Falla and Turina. 


B. North Spanish Records. 


1. AE2571. Four Jotas sung by Lola Caballo and Garcia 
de Val. 

2. AE2456. Pasé el Puerto de Payares and Cancién de 
Arrieros (Muleteers’ Songs) sung by Obdulia Alvarez. 

3. AE2457. Canciones de Carreno (Carters’ Songs) sung 
by Obdulia Alvarez. 

4. AE2458. Canciones de los Vaqueiros de Alzada y de la 
Montana del Occidente de Asturias (Songs of the Cowboys of 
Alzada and of the mountains of Western Asturias) sung by an 
unnamed peasant. 

The first record of this group is wholly delightful and 
intelligible to anyone whether versed in Spanish music or not. 
First, we hear a rondalla or band of guitars thrumming the 


infectious strains of the Aragonese jota in the traditional 
three-eight time. Suddenly this accompaniment stops on an 
unresolved chord, and the soloist (first a woman and then a 
man) sings the traditional tonadilla or refrain with its charac. 
teristically Spanish cadences. 

The three other records come from the mountains of Asturias 
in the north-west of Spain, a region into which the Moors 
hardly penetrated. The music is slower and altogether more 
northern in type, and one feels that in this province a musical 
tradition must have survived from the time of the Goths or 
even of the Celto-Iberians. AE2456 has a piano accompani- 
ment, but the other two are perfect examples of unaccompanied 
folk-song performed by real peasants with all the shades and 
inflections which only the untutored folk-singer can give. 


C. Basque Records. 


1. AE2467. Fandango Contradanza and Arresku Contrapas 
y Zortziko played on the pipe and drum by Hermanos Landa- 
luce and Sr. Elola. 

2. AE2468. Marcha San Ignacio y Pasacalle and 
Gernikako y Espatadantza played by Hermanos Landaluce and 
Sr. Elola. 

3. AE2476. Jota Vasca and Vuelta de Romeria played 
on the accordeon by Juan Rodriguez. 

4. AE2472. No te Olvido and Ofazez sung by José Luis 
de la Rica. 

The first two records are of the pipe and drum music which 
thrilled the audiences who flocked to the Albert Hall in 
November, 1927, and January, 1930, to see the Spanish-Basque 
sword dancers. These are wild and intensely rhythmic tunes 
ranging from lilting marches in six-eight time to vigorous 
dance movements in five-eight and seven-eight time. The 
third record contains an infectious little march tune to the 
strains of which the hardy Basque mountaineers return to their 
remote homes after a fiesta in the town. 

The fourth contains examples of what Basque song should 
and should not be. Note Olwido is one of those misapplications 
of five-eight time to a drawing-room ballad tune which are 
unfortunately so popular in the larger coast-towns. O/azez 
is a perfectly lovely and genuine Basque folk-melody. It is a 
love-song originally taken down by my friend Father Donostia 
from the singing of a mason in his native village of Lecaroz 
(Navarre). 

Gramophiles in search of novelty can safely order any of 
these twelve records. They are all excellent examples of 
electrical recording, and I have indicated by black type those 
which will be most general in their appeal. 


RopNEY GALLOP. 


DPLAAPAPAAAAAAAAAAPIAAPA™ 


VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice u every branch of the 
Art, make an appeuntas tment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
BPVPVPUPVPV\PUPVPVPVPVPVPVPVOPVPVPAVPVPVPVA 


PAPA AAAAAAN 
BPBPDY7APUPAPUPPPAAA 
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SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF 
MODERN MUSIC 


CASELLA 
La Giara-Tarentella (Il chiodo) 
Milan Symphony Orchestra under 
Molajoli. Columbia 12-in. C71 4/6 


DEBUSSY 
Sonata for Flute, Viola and Harp. 
M. Moise (Flute), Mlle, Laskine (Harp)> 
M. Ginot (Viola), Odeon. 10-in. O.X. 4-6. 
each 5/9 


HONEGGER 
Quartet. 
Krettly Quartet. Columbia 1o-in. 
C.X. 4-7. each 4/6 


IBERT 

“ Escales” 
Straram Orchestra under Walter Straram. 
Columbia 12-in. C 36-7 each 6/6 


POULENC 


'* Aubade’’-Concerto chorégraphique. 
For Piano and 18 Instruments. 
Francis Poulenc (Piano) and Straram 
Orchestra under Walter Straram. 
Columbia ro-in. C.X. 29-31 each 4/6 





RAVEL 
* Daphnis & Chhe” Suite No. 2 


Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitsky. H.M.V. 12-in. G 28-9 
each 6/6 


ROUSSEL 
Le Festin de l’ Araignee, 


Straram Orchestra under Walter Straram. 
Columbia 12-in. C 102-3 each 6/6 


SCHMITT 
La Tragedie de Sal:me. 
Straram Orchestra under M. Florent 
Schmitt. Columbia 12-in. C 98-r1or 
each 6/6 


SIBELIUS 
“ En Saga” 
New Symphony Orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens. H.M.V. 12-in. G 241-2 
each 6/6 


STRAWINSKY 
Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra. 
Igor Strawinsky (Piano) and Straram 
Orchestra under M. E. Ansermet. 
Columbia 12-in = C 95-7 each 6/6 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can 


be assured of receiving new r 


Our Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new 


form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date. It your name is not 
already on our Mailing List, write now for this new list and all future issues. 

We hold full stocks of Columbia, Decca, H.M.V. and Parlophone Records, and full range ot 

instrumen' 


ts by the finest makers 





MINGTON VAN 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. [i 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 





GERRARD 1171. 
Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 








ADVERTISEMENTS Xiil] 











“His Master’s Voice” records 





CHALIAPINE 

The great bass as Mephistopheles in 

Gounod’s “ Faust.” The Calf of Gold 

—NMephistopheles’ Serenade 
DB1437—8 /6 


JOHN MeCORMACK 

in old and new favourites. Little Boy 
Blue (Film: Song o’ my heart)—-The 
Rosary DA1116—6 /- 


NEW MAREK WEBER 
SUCCESS 

My Dream—Siren Magic (two waltzes 

by Waldteufel) B3527—3 /- 


FAVOURITE VOCALISTS 
Keith Falkner in two more fine Bach 
excerpts: How jovial is my laughter 
—’Twas in the cool of eventide (St. 
Matthew Passion) B3581—3 /- 


Alessandro Valente—Flower Song 
(Carmen)—The Stars were shining 
(Tosca) with members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan B3487—3 /- 


Sigrid Onegin with Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and Berlin Doc- 
tors Choir. Alto Rhapsody (from 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Harzreise im Winter ”’) 
(In German) DB.1442-3—8 /6 each 


ExLena DaNnicLI, the brilliant young 
soprano—Rose in the Bud—Garden 
of Happiness B3567—3 /- 


Alice Moxon and Stuart Robert- 
son. The Keys of Heaven—A Para- 
dise for Two (‘* The Maid of the 


Mountains ’’) C2014—4/6 
Elsie Suddaby. Spring had come 
(‘“ Hiawatha ’’) and Ave Maria 


(“‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’’) 
B3476—3 /- 


Peter Dawson. Le Reve Passe (A 
Vision of Victory) Flanders 1914-1918 
(a2) Old Comrades (b) Boys of the Old 
Brigade C2045—4 /6 


The Gramophone Company, Ltd., London, W.1 
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BERLIN’S 
POPULAR NEW TENOR 
Marcel Wittrisch—Thine is my 
whole heart and Nothing but laughter 
(The Land of Laughter) (in German) 
with Marek Weber and His Orchestra 

B3583—3 /- 


KREISLER 

Slavonic Dance No. 1 and Songs my 

mother taught me (Dvordk-Kreisler) 
DA1057—6 /- 


DE GROOT 

Autumn (Chaminade) Traume 
(Wagner)—De Groot aND His 
ORCHESTRA C1966—4 /6 


LATEST SONG “HITS” 


_ Gracie Fields—The Barmaid’s 


Song—I’m in the market for you 
(Film: High Society Blues) B3573—3 /- 


What Archibald says goes and Falling 
in love again (Film: ‘“‘ The Blue 
Angel ’’) B3592—3 /- 


GENE Avustin—Rollin’ down the 
River—JoHnny Marvin—Dancing 
with tears in my eyes B3572—3 /- 


Morton Downey — Say a little 
prayer for me — Horatio Nicholls’ 
Gipsy Melody B3587—3 /- 
Gracz Hayres—On the sunny side 
of the street—My lover B3585—3 /- 


CINEMA ORGAN 

REGINALD Foort (New _ Gallery) 
Falling in love again (Film: The 
Blue Angel)—The love Waltz (Film : 
The Love Waltz) B3574—3 /- 


Epwarp O’HENRy (Madame Tus- 
saud’s) Thistledown—Exactly like 
you B3571—3 /- 


Jesse Crawford. The Kiss Waltz 

(Film: ‘ Dancing Sweeties ’’) 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford. 

The Moonlight reminds me of you 
B3598—3 /- 


CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA 

Complete, in Italian, by Principals, 

Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, 


Milan. Complete on nine records, 
4 /6 each, C1973-81, in album £2.0s.6d. 











RAIE DA COSTA 
In more of her inimitable 
medleys— al 
** Follow a Star ”’ B3sall are 
“The Big Pond” B3soihus' 


MISS HOOK OF HOLLIE“ 
Vocal Gems—Light Opera Cogn” 
C199 









hen 
ORCHESTRAL mig” 
“The most exciting piece offer 
ever written’’ Ravel’s 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
D1859-60—6; 
Naila, Waltz — Roya! Opam@ 
chestra Covent Garden and Malet 
Vita — Jude (Gounod) —- New ma 
phony Orchestra. C196Miach 
Royal Opera Orchestra, ( 
Garden—Conducted by Joun 









sht 















ROLLI. ‘‘ The Seasons ’’—Bacify \ 
and Ballabile—‘ Les Ruses d'aging 
(Glazounov) C1934 mit 





New Symphony Orches 
ducted by Dr. Matcoim && 
In Memoriam—Overture (with( i 
C199 
Philharmonic-Symphony 0 
tra of New York—Condu 
WILLEM MENGELBERG. On| 
Spinning Wheel (Saint-Saéns| 
D110 
London Symphony Orche 
Conducted by ALBERT CoA 
“ Khowantchina ’’—Persian 





















(Moussorgsky) D1SimE 
The London Palladium Ord 
Longing and Vivienne B34ei 
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The actual perfo 
of the artist re-created {0 
enjoyment by the world’s 
advanced recording metl 
“His Master’s Voice ” 
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ORR AS HANS SACHS 
od Schorr and London 
mphony Orchestra—Conducted 
B3iWarpert CoaTES. Jerum! Jerum! 
B3sjMhusterlied) (Cobbling Song) (“Die 
4 9 o1 nger 99 

drich Schorr and New Sym- 
Orchestra—Conducted by 
BERT COATES. Blick’ ich umher 
men round me here I gaze) 
annhaiiser ’’) D1866—6 /6 


table 


D 
ra Cp 
C199 


M y 


e iE QUAKER GIRL 

Biiht Opera Company. Vocal 
tra. Bins C2015—4 /6 
I$) 

OpmORAL MUSIC 
nd M@estminster Abbey Special Choir 
Newman, thy grievous sin bemoan 
C 1 9étlach) _ C2019—4 /6 

























a, 0 
E VOICE SINGING 

my Vicars of Westminster Abbey. 
ing low, sweet Chariot and Mother 
mine B3413—3 /- 


CKXTON BLAKE 

thur Wontner and Company. 
e Murder on the Portsmouth Road 
C2044—4 /6 


s da 


St 
§. 


y 0 

RGAN MUSIC 

cel Dupré (Alexandra Palace 

gan) Toccata in D Minor and 

oral Prelude : In Thee is joy (Bach) 
D1873—6 /6 


. Ernest Bullock (Westminster 
bbey Organ). Choral Preludes— 
Glory, Laud and Honour (Bach) 
d Sleepers Awake (Reger) 

C2013—4 /6 


in J 


H 
| 
H 
; { 
j } 
fi 







Isn°t that glorious ? 
is a “His Master’s Voice” 
cord. Which means that you 
nothing less than a replica 
f the original performance. 





“FREDERICA” 


(The Palace Theatre Success) 
Joseph Hislop (the famous “ His 
Master’s Voice”’ Artist starring in 
the show) Wonderful—Wayside Rose 


B3589—3 /- 
A heart as pure as_ gold—Oh 
Maiden, my Maiden B3590—3 /- 


WAR-TIME FAVOURITES 
International Novelty Band with 
Male Chorus. It’s a long, long way 
to Tipperary and Madelon (I'll be 
true to the whole regiment) 
B3606—3 /- 


A B.B.C. THRILLER 


B.B.C. Players. Brigade Exchange 
C2046—4 /6 


AMUSING 

COCKNEY SKETCHES 
Ambrose Thorne, Alex Field and 
Alf Goddard. ‘“ Cockney spirit in 
the War ’’—" Before the Raid and 
After the Raid ”’ B3594 


LATEST 
MUSICAL SHOWS 


New Mayfair Orchestra. ‘‘Charlot’s 
Masquerade ’’—Selection and “ The 
Love Race ’’—Selection C2049—4 /6 


AMAZING 

BOY VIOLINIST 
Yehudi Menuhin. Concerto in G 
Major—Adagio (Mozart): and Sara- 
bande and Tambourin  (Leclair- 
Sarasate) DB1295—8 /6 


A NEW PIANIST 


Julius Schendel. Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) and 
Liebestraum (Liszt) C1947—4 /6 


CEDRIC SHARPE 


Menuet and Lullaby B3580—3 /- 


NEW DANCE NUMBERS 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
A Californian Serenade—That night 


in Venice B6890—3 /- 
Dancing with tears in my eyes— 
Adeline B5889—3 /- 


Over the garden wall—There’s a good 
time comin B5892—3 /- 
Our Jack’s back—Little white lies 

B5887—3/- 








NEW DANCE NUMBERS 


(continued) 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Tid-dle-id-dle-um-pum !|—Under the 
sweetheart tree B5897—3/- 


After your kiss—Don‘t tell her what 
happened to me B5898—3/- 


That’s where the South begins— 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder 
for somebody else B5899—3/-— 


I owe you (Film ‘‘ Dangerous Nan 
McGrew ”’)—In a Japanese Garden 
B5900—3/- 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 

More than you know—(Film: Great 

Day)— Horatio Nicholls’ Gipsy Melody 
B5896—3 /- 


Blue turning grey. over you—He’s my 
secret passion B5904—3/- 


The Love Waltz and You're just the 
one girl for me (Film: “ The Love 
Waltz ’’) B5902—3/- 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
Say a little prayer for me—I’ve got 
a feeling B5893—3 /- 


Sittin’ on a rainbow (Film: Call of 
the West)—My angel mother 
B5886—3 /- 


Leonard Joy’s All-String Orches- 
tra—Where can you be? (Film: 
Cheer up and Smile)—The High 
Hatters—You for me (Film: Sunny 
Skies) B5894—3 /- 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut 
Yankees. 
Reminiscing—Just a little closer 
(Film: ‘‘RemoteControl’’) B6901—3/- 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 
It seems to be spring (Film: “ Let’s 
go Native ’’) and 
Wayne King and His Orchestra. 
Promises B5903—3/- 
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cA 


remarkable 


achievement 


by the designer of the 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONE 


| ANEW Model / 
eo The “Mark Xa: 


Managing Director. 





A DEVELOPMENT of the already famous E.M.G. Mark X, the choice of 
musicians and leading critics, this new model will establish even more firmly the 
position of the E.M.G. as the finest acoustic gramophone, and noticeably increase 
its long lead over the next best. 
The advantages of the new model are: A brighter and much more accurate rendition 
of the higher frequencies—A deeper and purer bass response—A greater volume, 
which, however, can never become overpowering owing to its being evenly distributed 
over such an enormous range of frequencies—A more accurate intimacy of detail, with 
MUSIC an uncannily clear analysis of inner parts in heavy complex passages which has to be 
aera heard to be believed—A smarter finish—A tone arm which will arouse the keenest 
“TheGramophone| interest and which permits the sound box to lie back snugly and out of harm’s way, 
“The Spectator ’ with the lid open or closed. 
‘Musical Mirror’| “This remarkable improvement is brought about by the use of a new sound box, a new 
‘ Chesterian’ tone arm and a new horn. ‘The changes are small in appearance but far-reaching in 
“The Organ’ technical significance. There is no gramophone which can approach the Mark Xa. 
and many others} Prove this for yourself, but if you cannot call send for a new and interesting folder. 


use the E.M.G. 
The price remains the same - £30 in Oak 
£32 in Mahogany & £35 in Walnut. Our con- 
venient deferred payments scheme continues in operation 


The combination of expert craftsmanship and technical resources with sound 
commercial methods ensures your perfect satisfaction with every transaction. 


























There are E.M.G. Models at prices to suit all purses 


from the excellent Table Model at 12 guineas in Oak, to the beautiful Cabinet 
Model in choice Walnut at £48. Each model is made by hand, is designed primarily 
for use with fibres, although of course steel can be used with superb results, and 
represents the finest value for money it is possible to obtain. Obtainable only from 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 6458 
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MICROPHONE FAVOURITES 


How I Started Life 
By ERNEST LONGSTAFFE 


[The author of this article has probably written more suc- 
cessful revues than any other living musician. For the 
B.B.C. he has broadcast three pantomimes, writing not only 
the librettos, lyrics, music and orchestration, but also stage- 
directing and conducting them. 

Mr. Longstaffe is a prolific writer of songs, many of these 
being the most popular baritone successes of the past few 
years. In this amusing article 
Mr, Longstaffe describes his early 
efforts to ‘* find his feet.’’) 

I was born (my birthday being dan- 
gerously near the Ist of April) in a 
pretty Essex village. Having had 
time to look round, I discovered my 
father to be Edgar Longstaffe, the 
well-known Scottish mountain painter, 
while my mother was very talented 
in the portrayal of figure studies. 

Unfortunately, in a rash moment, 
I decided to be delicate; so much so, 
in fact, that school (according to a 
doctor with a pointed beard) was pro- 
nounced ‘‘ out of the question.” My 
mother, therefore, gallantly wrestled 
with my preliminary education, and 
in addition taught me the piano. 

I fear I was not a bright boy; in 
fact, I have since found evidences 
of verdigris on my infantile brain. 

About half-past twelve I was sent 
to a blind clergyman who, in return 
for a certain amount of assistance 
on my part, was to tutor me. He 
was a Scotsman, with a pup dog and 
a sense of humour, and my educa- 
tional duties mostly consisted in 
reading the Daily Telegraph to him 
after breakfast, and finishing up with 
a “Grand Amen ” of Stock Exchange 
quotations, 

In return I wrote his sermons in Braille for him, either on 
@ Braille slate or by means of a most fascinating sort of six- 
keyed typewriter ; read the lessons, then tore to the organ and 
played the Canticles, helped at funerals, assisted to direct the 
bridegroom’s shaky hand avec ring to the bride’s self-reliant 
left, third finger, and also acted as server. In between 
these efforts I drove his pony trap, shot his rooks and rabbits 
with an antiquated muzzle-loader, and took cycle rides with 
him on the queerest quadruple tandem ever invented. 

When my education had been thus completed, I was ready 
to embark upon the world, more especially London. Having 
been warned that music, the drama and everything connected 
with a profession was a sure and certain way to rapid starva- 
tion, I started my career in the offices of a furnishing company 
in the City. After three months the managing director 
called me into his office and told me either to hang myself or 
go on the stage. 

I was not at the moment quite ready to do either, so I 
went into an auctioneer’s and estate agent’s as a junior clerk. 
Being ambitious, I did not stay there very long, but bought 
myself a top hat and migrated to the West End, where I 


ERNEST LONGSTAFFE 


got a job letting flats. But, alas, after a few months I 
arrived at the office to find a broker’s man in possession and 
my job gone. 

Next I thoroughly explored the possibilities of success as a 
commercial traveller, being in turn canvasser for coal, electric 
light bulbs, incandescent mantles (I remember that often when 
I sold a mantle I was asked to affix it, usually by means of a 
rickety chair), druggist’s sundries, 
and finally tobacco and cigarettes 
for a German firm. 

The firm went bankrupt, just be- 
fore they paid my commission, and 
this may account for my eagerness 
later in life to join the army in the 
very early days of the war. 

Having now tried many various 
ways of hanging myself, I turned to 
the stage to make certain and went 
into the chorus of a comic opera. 
After eight weeks of this I decided 
that my knowledge equalled that of 
the company’s director, the late 
Augustus Moore, so I found a partner 
and we took out a company our- 
selves. With my partner I played 
the piano or portable harmonium, 
sang songs, acted in sketches, dis- 
tributed handbills, and rode furi- 
ously around the countryside on a 
bicycle, hiring halls and _ school- 
rooms for our performances. 

My partner must have been very 
versatile. He was conjurer, juggler, 
ventriloquist, and comedian, and his 
wife was soprano, soubrette and 
dancer. She also played other 
leading parts, including taking 
money at the door. The two did 
a sort of second-sight act, in which 
she described articles in the audience 
whilst blindfolded. 

One night in a schoolroom a very funny thing happened. 
I was violently pedalling our portable harmonium and carol- 
ling ‘‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding Song’’ when my partner 
noticed the container of our acetylene lighting apparatus was 
bubbling dangerously. Ever a hero, he seized the lot and 
bore it fizzling into the playground, leaving my despairing 
voice to chant ‘‘ Ding, dong, ding, dong, we gallop along ’’ in 
pitch darkness. 

After that I spent a year with Fred Karno’s ‘‘ Saturday to 
Monday.”’ Charlie Chaplin at this time was with ‘‘ The 
Mumming Birds,’’ one of Karno’s other companies on the 
road, and was getting, I believe, about £2 10s. a week. I 
refuse to divulge the magnitude of my own salary, but I 
proudly played about seven small parts and was assistant 
stage-manager. 

When playing the halls around London we used to meet 
at the Elephant and Castle, and Karno’s private ’bus would 
pick us up and convey us between halls. People when they 
saw us used to shout ‘‘ There go Karno’s Plonks,’’ though 
what exactly constitutes a ‘‘ plonk ’’ I know not. 
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After leaving Mr. Karno I tried another venture, this time 
with two partners. One of them explained a sure and 
certain recipe for making money in small and _ hysterical 
villages. The recipe was to drive the entire company—about 
eight in number—in a coach pulled by two beautiful horses, 
the coachman to be in livery and to be crowned with the 
glossiest of silk hats, while the partner with the recipe would 
be armed with a shining post horn which clarion clear should 
summon the inhabitants to the show. 

Unfortunately two facts had been overlooked. The first 
was that the coachmen and horses had to be fed out of the 
takings as well as the artistes. The second was that some- 
times there weren’t any takings. We toured for some weeks. 
The company got perceptibly thinner and thinner, the horses 
lanker and lanker (and the success of the scheme certainly 
pointed to fat, well-looking animals), and the coachman’s hat 
got duller and duller, and all brushed the wrong way. 
Desperate measures were called for, and at Banbury we took 
them. The coachman was given secret instructions. He was 
told to drive the coach and horses carefully back to the Lon- 
don yard, where they had been hired, leave them there and 
walk quietly away. 

And as soon as he had left Banbury we all walked quietly 
our several ways. 

I was thankful to obtain a job that appealed to me as being 
a fairly safe one. This was with a travelling cinema show. 
In those day the cinema was in its infancy, and hardly the 
howling and nasal youngster it has since developed into. 

The show was run by an old fellow who described himself 
as a professor. He dressed in a frock coat, a top hat, had 
a long white beard, and always carried a small black bag. 
Apart from the top hat, and with due apology, he was not 
unlike Bernard Shaw. 

In addition to the film entertainment, he specialised in 
phrenology. He would select victims from the audience to 
come up on the stage and have their bumps felt. He also 
gave semi-medical lectures, with special matinées ‘‘ for ladies 
only.”’ 

I have never played dames’ parts. If I had I might now 
be able to reveal the awful mysteries of those afternoon per- 
formances. I regret that I cannot. 

About this time I commenced casting envious eyes in the 
direction of the immaculate persons who conducted music- 
hall orchestras. It looked so easy that I determined to be- 
come one. 

I bought a shilling handbook on orchestration, and in the 
privacy of my very ‘‘ combined ” room made-strange passes 
before the possibly cracked and certainly dusty mirror. I 
then wrote to a pantomime company and offered myself as 
musical director at the greatly increased rate of £3 per week 
“or offer.’”’ I shall never forget my first band rehearsal, 
nor the frequent remark of an old double bass player who 
kept shouting through his beard ‘‘ Two in a bar, mate, not 
four.’”? No doubt he meant well, but if he’d said “‘ sixteen ”’ 
it would have produced the same result. TI think the com- 
pany was fairly divided as to my merits as a conductor. 


Half of them thought I might have been worse, and the 
rest thought that would be impossible. However, I must 
have weathered the storm somehow, because on the last night 
they presented me with a very fat and quite charming silver 
mounted baton. 

For some time I continued in the Provinces gaining experi. 
ence as a conductor and adding composing and lyric writing 
to my repertoire. Eventually one glad day I got to Lon. 
don, sponsored by that fine producer, Austin Hurgon, and 
wrote the music and lyrics for ‘‘ Cinderella,’’ which Gir 
Oswald Stoll staged at the London Opera House. It was in 
this pantomime that poor Fred Emery, inimitable of dames, 
died as an indirect result of slipping on some soap suds on 
the stage. After this I became musical] director to Gaby 
Deslys at the Globe Theatre. 

She had a fascinating personality. Every momeut of the 
day she worked at her dances, clad in an old white sweater and 
a short black skirt. At rehearsals she was highly strung, 
and often during some of her temperamental tirades I was 
glad that my knowledge of the French language was s% 
limited. On the opening night of the show I was on my way 
to the orchestra to start the overture, when she rushed out 
of her room, threw her arms round my neck and cried ‘‘ Oh, 
M’sieu, M’sieu, do not let zem ring up ze curtain. I am a 
afraid!’’ But despite her nerves she gave a wonderful 
show that night. During the first week of the war I had 
tried to join up, but was rejected on account of wearing 
glasses. Then I attested under the Derby scheme, but the 
authorities refused to have anything to do with me. How. 
ever, after I had been conducting a few weeks at the Globe, 
I suddenly received my papers, and joined the Royal Field 
Artillery. On my final leave, prior to departing for France, 
I went to the Globe to say good-bye to Gaby. 

She ran forward to shake my hand, stopped dead, surveyed 
me, and said: ‘‘ Ah, M’sieu, you look fine, but oh, your 
b——y boots.”’ 

Nothing very exciting happened to me in France except 
that I was shot through the arm, blinded for five days with 
gas, buried, and also lost. Just before the Armistice | 
joined a concert party and produced for it a revue which 
must have literally been played to thousands and thousands 
of soldiers. 

We performed it at Cambrai after the re-occupation and 
had to have the piano examined in case Jerry had _in- 
advertently left any bombs in it. Incidentally, this is the 
revue that I am shortly reviving in England. 

Since the war I have become so miserably successful in all 
I try to do that work has largely taken the place of the fun 
and humour of my pre-war days. 

But not long ago a very solid-looking policeman walked into 
a theatre where I was rehearsing, and solemnly presented 
me with a summons for income-tax which I had already paid. 

The sequel is strange and unprecedented. When I showed 
my receipt to the income-tax authorities, they apologised. 


Ernest LONGSTAFFE. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
(Continued) 


By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


scheme of music. Of the pitch-scheme I explained enough 

to make it possible, I hoped, to follow the contours of the 
music in a score fairly closely, but went little further. The 
moment we meet any feature, or whole phrase, or whole move- 
ment, of a special character, we are unable to grasp its definite 
significance until we know a little more of the language of 
music. Already, I’m afraid some readers could have got only 
a very vague conception last month of the second movement 
of the Haydn quartet; and in the Purcell Fantasia of which 
I have not yet written there is a special feature which, 
though small in itself, calls still more noisily for a more defi- 
nite understanding. 

I want, therefore, to try to make it possible for myself to 
write intelligibly about any music we shall meet here for some 
while. Whether I can do that in any case is another matter. 

The whole matter is of Pitch. Now real singing remains, 
in spite of recent jazz and talkie vogues, essentially different 
from the wailing of a cat or the howling of a dog. Singing, 
and music in general, with us consists of various sounds each 
of fixed, definite, and distinct pitch. Sing the first line of 
God save the King. You will, unless you are as bad as many 
professionals, sing the word ‘‘ God ”’ to one note, of fixed and 
definite pitch. If you sing it with the piano, the pitch will 
be fixed by the piano; if you sing it alone, you fix it yourself. 
You then sing the next word, ‘‘ save,’’ to the same note; then 
“our”? to another note, of slightly higher pitch; the first 
syllable of ‘‘ gracious’ to a slightly lower note, the second 
to the note you started on, and ‘‘ King ”’ to the same note as 
“our,” 

The difference of pitch between any two notes is called the 
Interval. Note carefully that the word is used in a space, not 
as in ordinary language time, sense; not technically, at any 
trate. We may say ‘‘ the theme is repeated after a brief 
interval ’’?; but when we say that two notes are ‘‘ an interval 
of a 4th apart,’’ generally abbreviated to ‘‘ a 4th apart,’’ we 
mean only that one is four notes up or down in pitch from 
the other. Notes an interval apart may or may not be 
sounded together ; two people often sing the same tune simul- 
taneously ‘‘ a 3rd apart.” 

The unit of pitch is the Octave (i.e., the interval of an 
octave). If you take two notes an octave apart, your ear 
calls them the same sound at different pitches. Persuade your 
wife to sing God save the King with you. If both sing ‘‘the 
tune,’ and sing it ‘‘ in tune,’’ you will (unless your voice is 
abnormally high for a man’s, and your wife’s low for a 
woman’s) sing it an octave apart. This character of the 
octave has a good scientific basis: much could be said, but 
probably most people feel it is enough to say that of two notes 
an octave apart the higher is produced by exactly twice the 
number of vibrations per second of the lower; in other words, 
by air pulsations of exactly twice the rate. 

The octave is divided in effect into twelve equal intervals, 
called semitones. If you play a note on the piano, then pro- 
ceed to the right or left, note by note (black and white in- 
cluded), at the 13th note you reach the octave. The semi- 
tone is the smallest interval we use. But that is not how 
music has evolved. For the present we may say that our 
musical material is formed by dividing the octave into seven 
lesser intervals, viz., 2 semitones and 5 whole Tones 
(each Tone=2 semitones). That is to say, we fill the 
framework of 2 notes an octave apart with 6 other notes; 


ie my second article of this series I explained the time- 


each of the 8 notes we then have (whence the name octave: 
Latin octavus=eight) being either a tone or a semitone from 
its next-door neighbour. 

The order in which we take our tones and semitones deter- 
mines the Mode, and this plays a large part in the character 
of the music. You may, for example, have one semitone be- 
tween the 8rd and 4th notes, the other between the 7th and 
8th (and all the other intervals whole tones, of course). 
Putting the same example another way, you may start from 
a note of any given pitch, move upwards first by a tone, then 
another tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone, and lastly a semi- 
tone to the octave above the first note. You have then 
played or sung a Scale (or succession of notes continuously 
upward or downward) of an octave, and defined a mode. 
This particular mode, as a matter of fact, is one of the two 
or three in commonest use for the past two or three centuries, 
and known during that time as The Major Mode. (On the 
piano, it is easily found if one remembers that any two notes 
next to one another, whether white or black, are a semitone 
apart.) 

The notes at each end of the octave are called the Keynote, 
or Tonic, or Final. The inter-relation of all the various notes 
in use is called Tonality. All other notes centre round the 
keynote, which has a strong feeling of finality, partly inherent, 
partly imparted by the composer according to how strongly he 
feels, or is aiming at, definite tonality. 

Now music is obviously not confined to one octave. You can 
continue your scale up and down as far as the human ear can 
distinguish the sounds—and in fact instrumental music does 
so. But at the octave your scale begins to reproduce itself. 
Music, as I have said, is based on the ear’s acceptance of one 
note an octave above another as the same note at a higher 
pitch. The keynote does not mean to us one single note. 
When the piccolo ends in a shrill whistle and the double-bass 
in a grunt, both may be ending on ‘‘the keynote.’’ Returning 
to God save the King, if you sing the first line and your wife 
the second, you start on the keynote and she finishes on it, 
though her last note is (normally) an octave above your first. 


Key and Modulation 


We can now take the last of the big steps forward. In 
order that we may know exactly what sounds are intended 
in any piece of music, we have a complete series of notes of 
fixed pitch (e.g. as in the piano). We call the 7 notes 
within the octave by the first seven letters of the alphabet, A 
to G. ‘* Middle C”’ is, as I said in my second article, re- 
presented by the line immediately below the treble stave, or 
immediately above the bass, etc. On the piano we find black 
notes grouped alternately in twos and threes; middle C is the 
white note immediately below (i.e. to the left of) the group of 
two black notes approximately in the middle. 

The two semitones are between B and C, andE and F. It 
is clear, then, that the Major mode, which has its 2 semitones 
between the 3rd and 4th, and 7th and 8th notes (going up- 
wards), is given by a scale starting on C. But if we want 
the Major mode with D as keynote, a simple calculation shows 
that we shall have to raise the notes F and C by a semitone 
each (leaving all the other notes as they were). Similarly 
the Major mode with F as keynote requires B to be lowered. 
And so on. When a note is raised, we say it is sharpened : 
when lowered, flattened. The note F so raised is called ‘‘ F 
sharp ’’; the flattened B, ‘‘ B flat.’”” Sharpening is indicated 
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in musical notation by the sign ¢, flattening by D, in either 
case placed before a note. A note neither sharpened nor 
flattened is called natural, for which the sign is { ; but neither 
name nor sign is used except when necessary to contradict or 
distinguish from the same note sharp or flat. Piano-owners 
will now, having placed the note C, find that the white notes 
all represent naturals, the black notes sharps and flats. 

When a piece of music as a whole is in the Major mode, 
with C as keynote, we say it is ‘‘in the key of C major,” or 
“in C major,” or “in ©.” (I will not here discuss what 
other modes have been in common use.) The necessary 
sharps or flats (none of course for the key of C) are generally 
placed at the beginning of the piece, immediately after the 
clef, and before the time signature, and are called the key- 
signature. 

Now no piece need remain in the one key throughout. 
Passing from one key to another is called Modulation. 

Modulation plays a part of first importance in all music. 
Hardly any music is entirely without it, except some of the 
simplest songs and the very simplest air-with-variations. 
What does and what does not constitute modulation concerns 
the would-be composer. All that need be said here is that 
by no means every chromatic (‘‘ coloured ’’—sharpened or 
flattened) note means modulation, even transitory modulation. 

When we have once understood, if only roughly, what this 
universal element amounts to, namely the shifting df the 
centre, we can generally recognise it when our attention is 
drawn to it. 

If it be said, the effect of a change in mode is understand- 
able, but what effect can a mere change of key have?—this is 
a philosophical and psychological question. But surely no- 
one can fail to realise some effect, at any rate in such a piece 
as that second movement of Haydn’s. We may, perhaps, find 
a little light on this when we come to Beethoven. . 


PURCELL’S FOUR PART FANTASIA No. 4 FOR STRINGS. 
(N.G.S. Record, No. 142, Side 2) 
(Score and Parts, Curwen 2s.) 

This Fantasia is on the last side of the N.G.S. records the 
rest of which I described last month. Purcell’s String Fan- 
tasias were written just two hundred and fifty years ago; 
they have just been published for the first time. We are just 
beginning to realise the supreme greatness of this, and many 
another English musician. 


In my last article I hinted that this music might at first. 


hearing seem a mere exercise, and very elementary and quite 
uninspired at that; but that when known it would be found 
to be of stuff perhaps even more lasting than the Haydn 
Quartet with which it is given, stuff which will never wear 
thin. 

As a matter of fact, this Fantasia, written when instru- 
mental music was in its infancy and its composer aged twenty- 
two, remarkably foreshadows those sublime, profound last 
quartets of Beethoven. Here, Purcell, like Beethoven, dis- 
cusses one very concise idea very closely; then, without having 
reached any very definite conclusion, goes off at another angle; 
and so on, three or four times, until at last he gives us a 
truly conclusive summing-up, a Coda whose exact meaning 
cannot be put into words, and which we have to listen to as 
pure musical thought. 

That indeed is what this music, as Beethoven’s, is, pure 
musical thought. This Englishman has a force and ease of 
expression which carries us away, easily outstripping even 
Bach’s. But it is the superb character, and the range, of 
what he had to express, not merely its expression, that makes 
him absolutely unique. And in this Fantasia he rises free 
of his more brilliant, electrifying, dramatic music, to pure 
thought, thought of the highest order, perhaps we may say 
contemplative. A pretty tune, or beautiful sound of any 
kind, is not the chief aim here; that is why it is apt to seem 
dull at first. 


And yet when we think of this Fantasia and of Beethoven’s 
last quartets we realise Purcell’s marvellous power of expres. 
sion even here. It is true that he does not make the most of 
each thought, that he has not found the full possibility of this 
music. (The notable fact is that neither Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
nor Mozart, nobody between him and Beethoven come anywhere 
near finding it.) Once or twice we feel that he is even mark. 
ing time. But in one respect Purcell has even greater power 
of expression than Beethoven. Music started its main 
development as a number of voices, later instrumente, singing 
simultaneously, but each following his own line. The re 
sulting harmony, or chords (i.e., combination of sounds at 
any one moment), was at first a secondary consideration, but 
gradually assumed control, until it became the actual basis, 
By the time of Haydn and Mozart it had become cut-and. 
dried down to the last note, an extremely thin and poverty. 
stricken basis; and even Beethoven, though never seriously 
cut-and-dried, and growing freer and freer, never quite grew 
free of his control. At Purcell’s date it was still possible for 
a free spirit like him to carry forward the development of 
part-writing to a point at which we have only comparatively 
lately taken it up again. (This apart, of course, from his 
expression of his own individuality.) This vitality, and 
comparative freedom from formula, gives the actual sound a 
richness in itself. 

First Section.—This Fantasia is in five sections and a Coda. 
The first section demands more description than the others, 
and is the hardest to make perfectly clear. The ideal editing 
of the score is a very real guide, as the theme is marked 
throughout each instrument’s part with a square horizontal 
bracket above. 

The theme is really a double one, though its two parts (a) 
and (b) are treated as separate entities. They begin together 
at the outset, (a) in viola, (b) below, in the ’cello, (a) perhaps 
the more important, has its end somewhat obscured by the 
entry of violin 2 immediately above it. However, instead 
of worrying yourself into a dithering state trying to catch 
every note here, play straight through the whole first section 
(nearly 1%-in. of record), and your ear will probably have 
learnt it, even automatically, long before the end. If not, 
play the whole section through two or three times. 

(a) may be described as: a brief poise, a little drop, a rise 
to a note higher than the first, another brief poise there, a 
little turn, and a fall two notes, with a tiny bounce (i.e., re- 
petition) on the last note: 
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Practically the only time (a) stands out detached, at the 
top, is in violin 1 just over half-an-inch after the start. 

(b) will probably have impressed itself on you subcon- 
sciously, especially as it is heard perfectly detached and clear 
at the top, both in violin 2 (immediately above the top note 
of viola’s (a) at the start) and, immediately violin 2 has 
finished it, in violin 1 (starting about }-in. after the start 
of the record). I¢ is less bold than (a), and most of its char- 
acter is described as a briefly held note, a rise two notes, 
another brief hold, and a little fall. 

The real progress of thought, and the great expressive- 
ness, consist, in analysis, in the new light in which the theme 
appears each time, its ever new relation to the other paris, 
and in the interplay of it in the various instruments. 

One very striking feature must be explained. The note 
immediately below the keynote tends to flatten, to be a whole 
tone below the keynote, when it is falling away; to sharpen, 
to be only a semitone below, when it is rising or returning 
to the keynote. Our Tudor composers were very fond of 
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having this note simultaneously rising in one part (voice or 
instrument) and falling in another, with a resultant clash. 
Purcell makes this a regular, and very expressive, word in 
his vocabulary. Unfortunately, it was later regarded as a cru- 
dity, to be softened down, even abolished, though we find it in 
almost full force in the 2nd Movement of last month’s quartet. 

Some may care to have this first section summarised. At 
the start (a) in viola (b) below in ’cello; (b) overlapping, 
in violin 2, above; ’cello (a) overlapping, below; violin 1 (a), 
overlapping, above; about }-in. after start, violin 1 (a), 
answered by (a) given twice by ‘cello; interplay of (b) and 
(a), especially cadence of (a) in upper 3 parts; (a) in ’cello; (b) 
high in violin 1, answered low in ’cello. 

Second Section.—This is a brisker, but much more ob- 
vious, section, almost disposed of as a continuous succession 
of up-and-down scales. One does not, however, feel quite 
satisfied by that. Actually, this section also has a double 
theme. Reverse your procedure; this time play over the 
phrase with which violin 1 starts as often as necessary for 
you to get it as nearly off-by-heart as you care to. It is 
obvious at once that it consists of a short upward scale (a) 
balanced by a short downward one (b). Each is exactly an 
octave, but the upward one is broken by a downward dip near 
the start and another before the end. The only other point to 
note is the rhythmic touch given by the dotted-quaver-plus- 
semiquaver near the end of (b)—and this is a very small 
point, perhaps not worth worrying over. You will now find 
that violin 2 enters with (b) just after violin 1 has started (a), 
viola with (a), just as he finishes; ’cello with (a) a little while 
later; and so on. Actually, there is hardly a beat’s rest from (a) 
or (b) in any instrument. There is plenty of exercise for your 
ear, if you want it—for instance (a) and (b) each has a turn 
I haven’t mentioned before ’cello’s entry! 

Third Section.—A curious whimsical little section, starting 
nearly 2}-in. after the start of the record and only taking a 
quarter of an inch. It is based entirely on a perfectly 
simple phrase, which, as a theme, must be regarded as purely 
rhythmic. It consists of six notes, with the main accent on 
the second, the third prolonged (dotted), and the fourth short. 
It is heard first in three parts (violin 2, viola, and ’cello), and 
follows immediately (in rhythm alone) in violin 1, the other 
three coming in with it again (tune as well as rhythm) on 
his third note and therefore (since violin 2 rises above him) 
obscuring him; then, immediately, in rhythm alone, in violin 
1 again; then, immediately, in rhythm, in cello; then 2 or 3 
notes of cadence. Those who follow the score will find the 
theme also in violin 2, starting with the last note on p.4; and 
will find that violin 1, at the change of page, is melodically 
exactly the viola part of the start. 

Fourth Section.—This begins with three soft repeated 
chords, like three two-syllable words spoken by four people 
together. Notice the beautiful change of tonality, the 
plunge from the end of the third section to the first chords of 
this. The third chords melt into a quietly but deeply ex- 
pressive passage, based on the holding back of one or more 
parts, while one or more move, and with a little short-short- 
long motif running through it. 

Fifth Section.—A more strenuous section (beginning 3-in. 
before the end), with a constant succession of repeated notes 
dropping in 4ths. (Intervals are, by the bye, reckoned like 
the French fifteen-day fortnight. E.g., the notes A and D 
are a 4th apart). 

Coda.—This follows the fifth section without any break. 
It takes up the thought of the fourth section, and, gradually 
sinking into utter peace, surely sums up the whole Fantasia. 

One notices the ‘‘ open 5th ’’ of the final chord, instead of 
the more usual three-note chord. (The violins double the 
‘cello’s keynote at the octave and double-octave above.) This 
is no mere matter of technique, but an effect, not of empti- 
ness as later generations decided, but of perfection, as Purcell 
well knew. C. M. Crastrer. 


This Month’s Biography. 





KARL GOLDMARK, 


OLDMARK, son of a Jewish cantor, was born at Kes- 

zethely, Hungary, in 1830; but, like Liszt, he did not 

write typical Hungarian music. He educated him- 
self; ‘‘ I was lucky enough to escape the drudgery of school,” 
he says. One summer’s afternoon, lying in a field, he heard 
the organ and choir from a neighbouring church; the solem- 
nity of the music affected him so that he felt he must devote 
his life to the art. His first musical performance was original, 
consisting of a recital of the tunes he knew on the wine-glasses 
after a wedding-feast, he having perceived that each glass 
produced a different tone according to the amount of wine 
left in it. He began to learn music in 1842 and studied the 
violin ; he then entered the Vienna Conservatorium, but it 
had to close its doors in 1848 owing to the revolution. He 
played in a theatre orchestra for a year or so, after 
which he nearly lost his life in the Civil War, being actually 
sentenced to be shot, but he was saved by a friend. He re- 
turned to music and began to compose, influenced by Mendels- 
sohn. He gave a concert of his own works. A study of the 
score of Lohengrin brought him under Wagner’s influence 
and he gave a second concert in 1859. He then lived by piano 
teaching, but his works were beginning to be played by others, 
and years of hardship were drawing to an end. Such works 
as the overtures Sakuntala, Penthesilea, In Spring, In Italy, 
and the Rustic Wedding Symphony made his reputation grow 
and his fame was definitely established by his masterpiece, 
The Queen of Sheba, which took him nearly ten years to com- 
pose—such was his conscientiousness—the first performance 
being in Vienna in 1875. Other operas followed, including 
Merlin and the Cricket on the Hearth. Goldmark died in 
1915, at the age of 85. His end was hastened by the war and 
he died with his gaze on Beethoven’s photograph. 


Goldmark’s music is conspicuous for ite brilliant colouring, 
frequently of an Oriental character. The orchestration is 
rich and ingenious. Brilliant effects abound and, if spiritual 
depth is not there, a refined pathos and vivid dramatic sense 
are present. The Queen of Sheba, very popular in Germany, 
has not found a place in the repertory here owing to its 
biblical theme; but now that Mrs. Grundy is reputed to be 
in her declining years, this brilliant opera may be given in 
the near future. On H.M.V. D1720 are two extracts from it 
sung by Maria Nemeth with chorus. The singing is superb 
and the music fascinates by its exotic colouring and Hebraic 
melancholy. Caruso, on H.M.V. DA122 sings Magiche Note, 
a pleasing aria from the first act. Other Goldmark records 
are H.M.V. C1802 In Spring overture, an exquisite and 
fragrant lyric of spring; H.M.V. (Swiss) C1820/1 the fine 
Sakuntala overture that was given at the Proms on September 
8th; H.M.V. C1210 Bridal Song, from the Rustic Wedding 
Symphony, a delicate inspiration; the entire symphony, a 
vivid and richly-scored work, is now available on H.M.V. 
(Swiss) G199-203 and H.M.V. 1397, Air, from the violin 
concerto, played by Erica Morini. The two overtures, 
the symphony and the Maria Nemeth record will not dis- 
appoint those interested in unfrequented musical paths. 


‘Goldmark’s was a cheerful and philosophical nature, 
balanced and straightforward. He was also a clever music 
critic and an ardent propagandist for Wagner. In person 
he was short, rather broad and professor-like in appearance 
with a flowing moustache. His eyes were alert and intelli- 
gent, and his nose aquiline; in fact, the face as a whole had 
something of the eagle about it. Verdi-like trousers, a com- 
modious jacket and a big-brimmed hat completed the en- 
semble of a typical composer of the period. 


Rronarp Horr. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Our Christmas Number 

As usual the December number will take on a Christmas air 
of benevolent extravagance, without, it is hoped, omitting any 
of the customary reviews and articles. Readers who are apt 
to pick up Tae GramMopHoNe wherever they happen to be on 
the first of the month are advised to make sure beforehand 
that a copy will be reserved for them. It will be a great 
shillingsworth. 


Jack Hylton Competition 

The results of this competition, which closed on September 
29th, will be announced next month. At the moment it is 
enough to say that many useful suggestions were made by com- 
petitors, from which, doubtless, Mr. Hrlton has made a selec- 
tion for the H.M.V. records that he will make for Christmas. 


Bradford Festival 

We cannot thank Mr. Keith Douglas enough for the pro- 
minence which he gave to the National Gramophonic Society 
and its works during the two-day Chamber Music Festival at 
Bradford. Miss Kathleen Long, who took a notable part in the 
programmes, told us that the N.G.S. and The Gramophone 
were very much in evidence. 


The Gramophone Shop 

One of our visitors last month was Mr. Tyler of The Gramo- 
phone Shop in New York, who looked in on his way from 
America to Germany and brought an extremely welcome gift 
with him, the famous records by the Roth String Quartet of 
Haydn’s Quartet in C major, Op. 33, No. 3, which are claimed 
to be the finest recording of a string quartet ever issued. These 
two discs were made by the Edison: Phonograph Company just 
before it discontinued the making of records, and are lateral 
cut. They are superb, and since the entire stock of them has 
been acquired by The Gramophone Shop, we advise collectors 
and others to waste no time in ordering a set. The price is 
four dollars. 


The Widening Circle 

Another London gramophone salon in which the visitor will 
find something above the average standard of sympathy and 
musical knowledge is the Abercorn Gramophone Salon, 443, 
Edgware Road, where both partners, Mr. G. L. Tunbridge and 
Mr. Arthur Drew, are real enthusiasts, and the latter has been 
a professional musician of the piano and French horn. 


Musical Terms 

There is little need for us to continue Mr. Alec Robertson’s 
notes on ‘‘Some Musical Terms’’ in Novice Corner, for The 
Radio Times,Dictionary of Musical Terms (Oxford University 
Press, 1s.) is precisely the neat, comprehensive and authorita- 
tive little book that was wanted. It could hardly have been 
devised in a more compact or satisfying form, and we commend 
it gratefully. 


The Reference Book 

Nothing more comprehensive or valuable in our gramophone 
world is issued than the annual Reference Book published by 
The Music Seller (Evans Brothers, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, .C.1). The record titles of the year, up 
to October 1st, occupy no less than 177 pp., but the rest of 
the 358 pp. contain an infinity of useful facts and addresses. 
Every subscriber to The Music Seller gets ‘a copy free and the 
book is not otherwise available. The collection and arrange- 
ment of a stupendous amount of information leaves nothing 
to be desired and nothing to be said except a word of sincere 
thanks and admiration. 


Phonycord 


Reports says that during the application for an injunction 
in Mr. Justice Bennett’s Court the new Phonycord records, 
which are wafer thin, flexible and coloured, created something 
of a sensation when they were handed round and examined 
by no less than fifteen ‘‘eminent counsel.’’ Whether this can 
be cited as evidence of the attractiveness of the Phonycord 
or the insatiable curiosity of counsel remains to be decided. 


The Robertsons 


Musicians always seem to have jolly summer holidays, but 
when they are at work their lives are not so enviable. Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, after their triumph at the Lidge 
Festival, started on a tour in Holland, which was broken for a 
frantic return to England to play at Brighton on a Saturday 
night and back to Holland on Sunday. Back again to London 
on the following Saturday to play at Crowndale Road on 
Sunday night; and now they have gone to America to begin 
their coast to coast tour of U.S.A. and Canada, November Ist 
to the end of January. We shall miss them. 


The Budapest Trio 


An important addition to the ensembles which have recorded 
for the National Gramophonic Society is the Budapest Trio 
(Nicolas Roth, George Roth and Lyell Barbour), who made 
tests of a Mozart trio before starting on their Scandinavian 
tour. They will be here, there and everywhere on the Con- 
tinent till the end of April, with the exception of January 
and February, which will be spent in England. For available 
dates in these months applications should be made to Messrs, 
Ibbs and Tillett. 


London Sunday Concerts 

The South Place Concert Society has started its second 
season in the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, and its 
forty-fifth season in all, and managed to clear its expenses 
last season. The Sunday Evening Concert Society at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W.1, which also started 
on October 5th, found a definite drop in collections last season, 
which was due, not to lower contributions, but to smaller 
audiences. The quality of the programmes cannot be held 
responsible for this falling off of interest. It is lamentable 
that counter-attractions have influenced those to whom these 
excellent and practically free concerts of Chamber Music have 
been for many years a familiar blessing. 


Gramophone Societies 

Mr. MacFarlane’s article last month had an unfortunate 
misprint three lines from the end; ‘‘well nigh limited” should 
have read ‘‘well nigh unlimited.’”? We can send a copy of the 
printed syllabus of the Glasgow and District G.8. to any secre- 
tary who would care to compare notes. 

The annual meeting of the Ilford and the East}London 
Societies took place on the 18th. These friendly jousts are 
much appreciated. So, too, the combined meeting of the 
Downham Gramophone and Radio Societies, with a lecture by 
Mr. H. S. Ryland, F.S.0., on the ‘‘Physics of the Gramo- 
phone,” led to an interesting discussion; andthe Leeds Gramo- 
phone Society is entertaining the Dewsbury G.S. at its next 
meeting. 

On October 13th the §.E. London R.M. Society listened 
to the Columbia Faust records, illustrated by lantern slides. 
These make an attractive programme for a winter’s evening. 

At the next meeting of the Richmond and District [G.S. 
members will hear a demonstration of his new Expert model 
by Mr. E. M. Ginn. This occasion marks its first public 
appearance. 
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modern 


muSIC 
for the 
connoisseur 


Another Selection of Recordings which will appeal 
to the lover of Modern Music. 


ROUSSEL 
Le Festin de l’ Araignee, played by the Orchestre des Concerts Straram, under 
the direction of Walther Straram. Columbia LFX 47-48. each 6/6 
SCHMITT 
La Trogedie de Salome, played by the Orchestre de Concerts Straram, under 
the direction of M. Florent Schmitt. Columbia LFX 68-69-70-71. each 6/6 
STRAWINSKY 
Capriccio pour Piano et Orchestre, played by Strawinsky at the piano, and the 
Orchestre des Concerts Straram. Columbia LFX 81-82-83. each 6/6 
POULENC 
Aubde, played by Francis Poulenc at the piano, and the Orchestre des Con- 
certs Straram. Columbia LF 33-34-35. each 4/6 
ATTERBERG 
Sixth Symphony C Major, Op. 31, played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Kurt Atterburg. Polydor 95193-4-5. each 6/6 
DEBUSSY 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, played by Alfred Cortot, piano, and Jacques 
Thibaud, violin. His Master’s Voice DB 1322-3. each 8/6 


Connoisseurs Club 


Every lover of classical music will be interested in 
a new Club which has been formed for the benefit of 
persons who wish to keep in touch with recorded 
British and foreign classical music. Membership is 
free—there is no financial obligation. Write to the 
Secretary, the Keith Prowse Connoisseurs Club, 


Oe Pigs ree ist 159, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Your favourite recordings and the 
latest releases of the principal 
makers can be heard and chosen ‘ 
by comparison in Keith Prowse 
Salons all over London. 
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It's beautiful 


Are you sure! can buy 
that record for 


“Most certainly, my dear! And dozens 
more just as enthralling. Here's one by 
Desirée Ellinger. Far Away from ‘Silver 
Wings.’ If this doesn’t thrill | you, nothing 
willl Make a note of the number— 
F.1845. Yes, 2/-. That's all. Don't 
wonder people are mad about Decca 
Records.” 


A FEW RECENT 
DECCA RELEASES 


Danielle Bregis 
(Soprano, with Orchestral A pani ) 
Mon Coeur Soupire 
Air de Suzanne (both from “ Figaro ’’) 
T.133 12 ins. 4/6 
Ernest Ansermet 
Conducting the Decca String Orchestra. 
Handel’s Grand Concerto No. 12 in B Minor 
1st Movement—Largo 
2nd Movement—Allegro T.122 12 ins. 4/6 
3rd Movement—Larghetto e piano 
4th Movement—Largo—Allegro 1.123 12 ins. 4.6 
All Is Quiet On The Western Front 
Parts 3 and 4. 
A wonderful and permanent record of the 
Armistice, and a worthy successor to Parts 1 and 
2 issued last year. You must have both! 
F.1974,. 2/e 





H.M.S. Pinafore, Selection 


Played by the Westminster Military Band 
F.1948 2/- 


Frederica—Veccal Gems 
ae 5 Wayside Rose,” “I live for your love,” 


id of Alsace,” “Why did = yes kiss at 
heart wy bs “ Rhine land Dan, Seco 2: 





Sung by , oe Welch and Norton Sine 
(Soprano and Tenor, with Orchestral Accompaniment) 


Frank Titterton and Richard Watson 
(Tenor and Bass, with Piano Accompaniment) 
Love and War 
The Larboard Watch F.1947 2/- 
Write for complete Decca List to Dept. 236. 
THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., 


1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


Foreword.—Readers will remember that I have twice 
appealed, through the correspondence columns, for their 
judgment as to the kind of apparatus—the middling, or the 
best--on which they wish THE GRAMOPHONE’s critics to hear 
records. It was, I confess, a little disappointing to me that 
so few replied. From Mr. Gilman and other friends, who have 
frequently advised the journal on the technical side, I had 
helpful views. The general impression (gathered, I feel, 
from too few opinions, but necessarily put together as far as it 
can be got) is that the critic ought to use a very good instru- 
ment, but one which is not specially built: a first-class com- 
mercial instrument, which any serious gramophile can at least 
aspire to possess, and can, if he will, save up for. Yet instru- 
ments change, and this is above all a changing age of gramo- 
phony. Should one use an electrical equipment, or not? 
In consultation with the Editor, I have decided to go up a step, 
and use an instrument admittedly superior to the one on which, 
at the Editor’s suggestion, I have been reviewing records for 
the past year or so. It is understood that I here give no 
testimonials, but merely, for the information of readers, and 
in order that they may compare my results with theirs, announce 
that [ am now using for my critical work an E.M.G. Mark 
Ten, with sound-box tuned for fibre needles. There may be 
plenty of machines as good, possibly some better: it is not my 
job, fortunately, to test the multitudes of candidates. From 
the scientific point of view I, as a layman, naturally trust my 
expert friends, who tell me that this instrument is well designed. 
My ears will tell me, in a while, what degree of musical truth it 
conveys in records whose makers and conditions of making I 
am familiar with. I shall compare it with the machine I used 
to use for daily work, and shall, as seems right, intimate such 
superiorities as I may be really sure it contains. I shall also 
compare it, for my own reference, with two other standard 
machines, of somewhat older pattern, which I possess. I may 
even compare it with my portable: for if some comparisons 
are odorous, all these are sonorous and significant, and one can 
learn something from them all. 

I know that it may be argued that in thus being equipped 
with a new machine, not inexpensive, one may be winding 
oneself a little too high for mortal man who can only afford a 
ten guinea one. I have anxiously considered this ; and I am 
still not entirely sure that a critic ought to use a machine 
markedly—Mark Ten’dly, one might say—different from the 
middling level. To that argument my mind replies that 
nowadays one presumes that the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
who honour us with their confidence have found that modern 
recording absolutely necessitates their having a really good 
machine: and that they are willing, in order to be fair to the 
recorders, to spend money as well as time ; also, it is important 





that the critics should do every justice to the recording com- 
panies—‘“‘ justice,” of course, implying the dispensing of full 
praise and blame according to the judgment of the critic’s ear, 
without prejudice or fear. If really remarkable records are 
being put out, which can only be properly appreciated on a 
first-class instrument, then one must strive to stand up to 
those records with a properly equipped machine. The fact 
that a man with a small or old machine cannot get out of the 
record all there is in it should not, one feels, stand in the way 
of the critic’s pursuit of truth, which is the only thing he really 
cares for. If he happened to care for other things—such as 
his fame or unfame—he might argue that, were he to use a 
middling machine, he would bescorned by the knowing readers 
who have a better ; and, were he to use the latest marvel of the 
moment, unlike anyone else’s machine, some of his readers 
would lose heart, and perhaps faith in him, because they could 
not get anything like his results. If recording were more stable, 
and there were fewer machines, we should all be happier in this 
respect. Indeed, I am not always sure that we weren’t happier 


Cc 


in the early post-war days, when W.R.A. was the first man ever 
to review a gramophone record in a musical paper. It was a 
simpler world then! Of course one welcomes every fruitful 
fresh development—if not necessarily every ‘‘ world-shattering 
invention ”’ that is announced. But it is difficult to know how 
best to equip oneself mechanically, to serve one’s public. I 
hope that the Editor’s decision to ask me to use one of the 
newest types of machine will be approved. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Columbia brings out another Mozartian delight—the 
Quintet in G minor, for strings (Lener Quartet and L. d’Oliveira 
as second viola; in an album, LX61-—4, 26s.). This (K516) 
is among the last works for five instruments. It belongs to 
1787, four years before the composer’s death, and is a grand 
human document, full of deep force, passion sublimated in 
art. The opening may remind you of the great late symphony 
in the same key, which has been recorded several times. 
The use of two violas gives a special colour to the thought, 
and the felicities of thematic unity, which I wish there were 
space to detail, give the work a special strength, which is 
not dispersed by the diversity of its movements. A mere line 
or two must suffice to suggest that the exquisite art of the Lener 
players goes far, if not quite far enough, to concentrate our 
minds at once upon the strange beauty and the dramatic 
implications of the music. To my mind, a little more severity 
would not be amiss—almost harshness. They tend to make 
suave even that which they dramatise; but there is always the 
lovely tone to admire. The first movement is the only one 
complete on a single record (save the Minuet, which only takes 
one side), and I commend that as a sample. The rest should 
be at least heard, because the work is so finely a unity. Those 
who have access to Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music, that rich storehouse which it should be the ambition 
of all chamber music lovers either to possess or to devour in 
a library, will find the Quintet expounded on pages 162-4, 
and 182-3. I spoke of unity. Listen to the Minuet, and 
note the hand of a master in this kind. It uplifts the work as 
few minuets do. It is not merely a light relief or breathing 
space: through it the impulse moves, more serene perhaps, 
but moving in the line of a great driving force that masters 
all. The main Adagio (there are two) unfortunately has to 
go on two records, taking one side of each. This is a piece 
perfect in rich sensibility : a thing that really lifts one out of 
oneself. The Finale turns back to the lighter daintiness we 
know in Mozart. Here, I feel, the players come nearest to 
perfection. I doubt if another quartet could have wrought 
more finely, in technics, or recorders either; yet, as usual, 
one wishes for all the best qualities of three or four quartets 
to do justice to the breadth of thought and feeling herein. 
Let us be thankful for the many joys the Lener affords, and 
hasten to add these four records to our collection—adding, 
with them, a little to our spiritual stature, in the measure 


of our insight into Mozart’s meaning. 
W. R. A. 




















ORCHESTRAL 


DX117-20 (12in., 18s.). 


COLUMBIA. 





W. H. Squire and Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Harty: Violoncello Concerto (Elgar). 
Score, Novello. 


LX58-—59 (12in., 13s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg: Academic Festival Overture, and Third 
Movement from First Symphony (Brahms). 

LX60 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Walter: Rose Cavalier Waltzes (R. Strauss). 

LX76 (12in., 6s. 6d.)—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Claud Powell: Overture to Bronwen (Holbrooke). 

DX121 (12in., 4s 6d.).—Orchestre Symphonique (Paris), 
conducted by Gaubert: Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns). 

DX122 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Regal Cinema Orchestra, conducted 
by E. Starkey: Selection from Tannhauser and Lohengrin 
(Wagner). : 

DX123 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—J. H. Squire Celeste Octet : Memories 
of Chopin (arr. Willoughby). 


The early recording of the Elgar concerto was by Miss 
Harrison, the L.S.O. being conducted by the composer (H.M.V.). 
This was got on to three discs. For this cheap album edition 
we are grateful. Eleven years ago the work disappointed 
some, but only, I think, because it was so different from other 
concertos. It comes from Elgar’s late chamber music period, 
and has some of the chamber music way of thought. Mr. 
Squire is not quite my ideal in capturing the spiritual qualities 
of the music. The recording is loud, firm, solid, and the 
soloist comes out too much, in the older concerto way, instead 
of blending with the orchestra in a way that so finely dis- 
tinguishes the best performance of the music. I remember 
the 1919 début, when Mr. Salmond had a hard time of it 
with the band, yet won for the work the acknowledgment that 
it was something to live with and learn—learn, maybe, that 
the riches of concerto form are not yet exhausted, while we havea 
supreme master to mould the form anew and breathe into it his 
own fresh imaginative life. There is inthis recording some excellent 
orchestral tone, and the ’cello comes off very well in a broad 
way ; but Mr. Squire’s way of life is not Elgar’s ; he does not 
seem to me to get below the surface ; and without that one 
might easily know little of the riches to be mined there. To use 
a word-play, they are mind-riches indeed—mind and heart 
marvellously combining to fuse them into rare metal. I am 
glad to praise such parts of the performance as allow the 
more obvious ’cello activities to shine, as on side three. Mr. 
Squire’s tendency to use portamento freely is again in evidence. 
Portamento is the ’cellist’s dangerous friend ; and it may easily 
become cheap. We sympathise with his long journeys on 
those strings! A friend who puts a head in at the door at this 
moment, when the big sweeping tune is going off (end of side 
three), says, rather unkindly, one word: ‘‘ Coliseum”; but 
adds in qualification ‘‘ But that tune does ask fer it a bit, 
doesn’t it?” I agree: but there’s everything in the way you 
grant what is asked. In a word, this is a work demanding 
subtlety, refinement, variety of tone (in which Mr. Squire 
is not notably rich), possibly even a Puckish spirit, with a 
dash of Gerontius, and, very strikingly, the partnership sense 
with the orchestra (whose part, by the way, may easily be 
under-estimated, for it is often slight in texture). It needs, 
too, a bit of the demonic—a kind of sublimated demon, if you 
see what I mean—a spiritualised, but, as it were, electrified 
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demon : rarefied and yet not thin or stalky. Elgar, in this 
work, goes further than usual outside his most readily label-able 
qualities, yet the result does not cease to be Elgar in eve 
bar. As I read what I have just written, I doubt whether | 
have given up truly what I feel in my bones. Mostly one can, 
by pausing and searching for words, get somewhere near that; 
but I feel a difficulty in describing this concerto, and am 
very anxious that those who do not happen to have heard it 
performed several times should not think less highly of it than, 
I am persuaded, it deserves. So if you have not the H.M.V, 
(which I am compelled to count a good deal better than this), 
by all means speculate eighteen shillings. If you can algo 
hear someone like Miss Harrison (possibly inclined to over. 
sentimentalise it, I think) or Mr. Salmond, do so. _ I wish 
there were more ’cellists who would play the work. Tertis has 
arranged it for viola, but some of its special flavour departs 
then. Don’t give it up as unsatisfactory. I might perhaps 
add that it is easy enough to follow. The danger lies, I think, 
in possibly thinking that its slightness of texture, and its 
difference from show-concertos, mean that it lacks interest 
or power. It is a work about which I should particularly like 
to have the opinions of music lovers of all kinds. Perhaps some 
representative members, say, of the N.G.S., will drop the 
Editor a word about it? 

The Brahms overture has been doneseveraltimes lately. This 
recording is best in tone : less happy in thespirit, which for a timeis 
slow and ponderous, as Mengelberg is inclined to be. After 
all, Brahms was having a lighter moment in this work, though 
it is not a light-weight composition mentally. Mengelberg 
needs lightening: and his hall is not perfect acoustically, 
Most of the tone, however, is excellent, and for this the records 
are worth getting. It is a little odd to put on the last side one 
movement of a symphony which Parlophone and Columbia 
have both recorded in full once, and H.M.V. twice. Much 
of Brahms remains to be recorded. Why not a Serenade 
movement? The speed here is on the fast side, and there is a 
happy lightness, almost fragility, in the touch. But I doubt 
if this conductor is a really fine Brahms interpreter. Again 
the tone records very purely. 

Are the Strauss waltz tunes in Rose Cavalier to be surpassed 
anywhere? If you know of better, you are welcome to them. 
For me, such a record as LX60 (gorgeouser and gorgeouser, 
in Walter’s hands) beats all the former Strausses to bits. For 
which verdict I, too, may be beaten to bits by infuriated 
Johannisfeuers. Without putting in succession all the former 
records of this waltz, one cannot be sure that this is the best 
(horrid word) ; but I will risk it, and recommend you to buy 
this. Perhaps the old Columbia record, pre-electrical, con- 
ducted by the composer himself, caught the light spirit even 
more delicately ; but for present-day standards of recording, 
get Walter’s record. You won’t be disappointed. 

The others don’t need many words. Saint-Saéns, most 
likeable in this mood, is fairly well done by the Paris orchestra, 
in a good bread-and-butter style, on a cheap record. The 
tone lacks distinction, but the ensemble is ably seen to. The 
Regal orchestra has improved on an earlier record I heard. 
These pot-pourris are knocked off in a jolly spirit, not altogether 
spoilt by too much daily playing for films. Of course, 
the band is not big, and not by any means ideally balanced ; 
but for a cinema orchestra it is better than we expect. Bron- 
wen is the third part of a trilogy of music dramas called The 
Cauldron of Anwyn. I believe that the conductor of this 
performance is also director of the Guildford Orchestral 
Society, which, I see, is to give a concert performance of Bron- 
wen this month. If anyone should wish to attend that, I 
dare say Mr. Powell, at St. Nicholas Hall there, would let him 
know when the performance is to be. There are three records 
issued of Bronwen music, it should be noted, the other two 
(LX77-—78) being vocal ones, dealt with under their appropriate 
heading in this issue. The overture is an inspiriting dramatic 
affair, based, we are told, upon a ‘“‘ Dawn Song ” beginning 

The mists are melting, and the distant day 
Dances with feet of flame upon the pale hills . . . 
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The librettist is Lord Howard %de Walden. All{through the HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


night will be recognised as a leading theme in the boldly recorded 
overture. I should like to hear Bronwen, which was given by 
the Carl Rosa Co. in 1929 at Huddersfield. Holbrooke has not 
had many performances of his work of late years, and so these 
exemples are welcome. 

Mr. J. H. Squire’s Celeste players do not, as their name 
might imply, go in for extreme delicacy and unearthly beauty. 
Their hearty style befits the kind of music they like, and those 
who do not mind having their Chopin done up thus can enjoy 
some favourite tunes here, all a-blooming—and, as far as the 
recording goes, blooming well. 


DECCA. 
K537 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Cameron: Overture to Semiramis (Rossini). 
Some good individual tone, but not the best blend. Listen 
to the end of the first big burst, half an inch in. This is not 
goodenough. For the rest, there is a bloom in the brass, though 
also rather over-anxiety as to precision, I feel. Rossini needs 
sweet stroking. 





ELECTRON. 


X555 (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Paul Kerby: Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin, and 
Entrance of the Guests, from Tannhauser (Wagner). 

X557 (12in., 4s.).—Same orchestra and conductor: Roses 
of the South, and Tales from the Vienna Woods (J. Strauss). 

Mr. Kerby is well known in Austria—the honorary represen- 

tative of the British Music Society in Vienna, and a valuable 
ambassador for our products. When he conducted the Vienna 
orchestra in a concert of British music at the Salzburg Festival 
of 1929, that was the first time one of our people had appeared 
as director there. He is a past student of the R.A.M., who 
has conducted in South Africa and in a great theatre in New 
York, and has co-operated with some of the leading continental 
musicians on the directing council of the Salzburg Festival. In 
1927 he gave a concert of British works in Vienna. Could 
Edison Bell get the Vienna players to record some British 
works ? That would be a graceful act of theirs. They are 
a fine body, whom we are glad to hear on these cheap records. 
One can feel the fine bowing here. There is some heaviness 
in the texture, and the big bursts cause a bit of a crash. In 
general the quality of the reproduction deserves attention and 
support. The biggest tone of the full orchestra is a problem 
for more than one recorder and orchestra ; and the drums still 
play pranks. The Strauss waltzes have been overdone lately. 
There is not a great deal of meat in them, and the same old 
few continue to be given. There is not much subtlety in the 
performance of these, but the geniality is pleasant. The 
string work comes out best. I should like this orchestra to 
record some string music—especially some of the much- 
neglected Mozart, who is sadly under-recorded. 





“Old Time Variety ” Series 


An unique series of the good old Music Hall 
Favourites rendered in the good old way. 
LATEST ISSUES. 








No. 31. Daddy woulJn’t buy me a bow-wow. 
E 6341 No. 32. Little Annie Rooney. pass 
E 6351 Nos. 33 & 34. Novelty Orchestra Selection of 


the ‘‘ Veterans of Variety.”’ 


“Old Time Variety” Records—only on 











PARLOPHONE 





C1969 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by L. Collingwood: Judex, from Mors et Vita (Gounod) ; 
and Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted 
by Collingwood: Naila Waltz (Delibes). 

D1859-60 (12in., 13s.).—Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Koussevitsky: Bolero (Ravel), and Gymnopédie 
No. 1 (Satie). 

C1992(12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sargent: In Memoriam Overture (Sullivan). 

C1930 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Barbirolli: Bacchanale, from The 
Seasons, and Ballabile,from Les Ruses d’ Amour(Glazounov). 

D1704 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York, conducted by Mengelberg: Le Rouet d’Omphale 
(Saint-Saéns). 

D1855 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.8.0., conducted by Coates: 
Persian Dances from Khovantchina (Moussorgsky). 


Mors et Vita—but more germs of death than vitamins 
nowadays in this sort of music, I fear. It is warmly played and 
well recorded. The Delibes has my vote, though the chamber 
is not perfect. The playing is a bit deliberate: meditative, 
rather than having that light-headed sense that you can afford 
in Delibes. The strings might be creamier in some of their 
curves—more sundae-ish ; but this is a tasty tit-bit. ‘‘ See 
how they run ” : of this, the third recording of the Ravel Bolero, 
I need not say more than that three times seems to be about 
sufficient (for there never was very much in the jest), and that 
for those with patience this Koussevitsky performance will be 
highly acceptable, from the tonal point of view, though it is 
less exciting than the Columbia and Polydor recordings. 
These are days of small things in composition, and so any little 
novelty is apt to be boomed. But if any other company 
feels like bringing out a Bolero, I should be happy if it could 
arrange todo so when I am on holiday. (Heavens! I find that 
Ravel has conducted the Lamoureuxinit: recorded abroad.) 

Satie was once a sort of French deity ; now just a little of 
him brings satiety. He never was a really big man, and in 
spite of the novelty of his work, and its undoubted influence 
on @ group of uneasy composers, he is not to be reckoned much 
more than a farceur. This, one of a set of three piano pieces, 
two of which Debussy orchestrated, is one of those pieces of 
solemn French bleakness of which since its day (1888) we have 
had so many much worse examples. It is not ugly—merely 
null. Cocteau, the maker of foolish ballets and author of 
squibs about music in the gay days ten years ago, when 
‘The Six ” were abroad, blamed Debussy for orchestrating the 

Gymnopédies, declaring that he had spoilt them. He couldn’t. 

The circumstance of Sullivan’s writing the In Memoriam 
overture just after his father’s death (1866) marks the music for 
our respect. Its form of expression is now, perhaps, past, but 
many will find the music touching, and it is firmly built and 
soundly recorded, with notably good body in its brilliance, 

though not always the finest of string tone. 

Those who did not buy either the H.M.V. or Columbia 
Glazounov series may like one cheap record of two of his most 
attractive numbers. A little bit on the shrill side, these records 
yet give the essence of the composer’s brisk and burly spirit, 
in sharp-set recording, mostly clear as a bell, and well recom- 
mendable. An excellent light record. 

Saint-Saéns’s web-spinning woman functions here with 
practised art, through the American orchestra. The story is 
nothing: I take it the point is known. Hercules’s penance 
with Lydian Omphale was an easier fate than Samson’s. 
The music is much of a piece with that other melodramatic 
cautionary tale’s. It is uncommonly well recorded, and that 
is its chief attraction. 

Khovantchina was unfinished when Moussorgsky died, and 
Rimsky finished it. The old Eastern tinge colours these dances, 
which are piquant, repetitive (alittle tiresome in this, like most 
Russian music) and gaily coloured. They will be liked as 
splendidly recorded light-weight stuff. 
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PARLOPHONE. 
E11055 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Weissmann: Overture to The Mill on the Rocks (Reissiger). 


E11053-4 (12in., 9s.).—-Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Rosenstock : Overture, Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn) ; and, 
conducted by Dobrowen: Rustle of Spring (Sinding). 

E11051-2 (12in., 9s.)—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Klemperer: Don Juan (Strauss). 


All these are familiar pieces, about which not much need 
be said. The Reissiger (the name is wrongly given on the 
record as “ Reissinger ”’) was recorded last month by Polydor 
(see October, page 224). It is not a piece that one wants the 
companies to compete over. They do not much bate their 
“* follow my leader ”’ spirit. I do not know Reissiger’s score, but 
this recording is well-pointed without being excessive : the tone 
is full, and characteristic of the instruments. Soif anyone wants 
a “‘ Mill on the Rocks,”’ here is the ticket. May I suggest to our 
recorders, with all friendliness, that their sense of enterprise 
seems at present also to be on the rocks ? 

It is quite a long time since we had a Fingal’s Cave. This 
new one takes three sides, and so allows the winds and waves 
to work their will in spaciousness. The wind comes out par- 
ticularly well. Perhaps there is a little stiffness in Rosenstock’s 
rhythm. No one seems to handle the Berlin band so well as 
Weissmann. If a book should ever be written telling of the 
strange effects of certain compositions, I should like to.con- 
tribute a word about the Sinding Rustle, which to this day 
makes me shudder, because of the circumstances in which, 
for some months, many years ago, it was stamped into my ears 
and on my heart. It makes a tuneful fill-up, but why not add 
something of greater value when there is a side to spare ? 
The tone is kept well within bounds, though the reading is too 
gusty for my liking. 

Don Juan has not lacked recordings. This new one draws 
a good line, and its colour is admirably laid on by Klemperer. 
In one or two places I should have liked a little more breathing 
time. Those who do not know the music will still, I think, 
find it moving, old as it is, and much more exciting, as are the 
doings of to-day ; but programme music has never been more 
brilliantly represented than in these works of Strauss’s. Don 
Juan, we need to remember, is well into the forties, and 
middle-age does not often find a musical work any more active 
than ours finds us. Take the end of side two as a sample of 
straightforwardness and simplicity (excellently handled here), 
in contrast with the devil-may-care heats of the beginning : 
and mark the tragedy of the close. It is big stuff, and I only 
hope the youngsters of to-day will find their stuff wearing as 
well when they get into the nineteen-sixties and seventies. 


POLYDOR. 

27194 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

by Melichar: Overture to The Jolly Robbers (Suppé). 

I am not of those who enthusiastically inquire— 

Who would not give all else for two pe- 

nnyworth only of beautiful Suppé 
so I only recommend him to those who have a few shillings to 
spare for a good old rowdy time. The orchestral tones here are 
worth noting, if you tire of the music. Polydor tends to get a 
rather heavy low resonance, that booms a bit. The low string 
bite comes through, though, and I am glad of that. This is 
a natty specimen of the composer’s adroit style. 

66873-7 (12in., 32s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 

conducted by Pfitzmer: Second Symphony (Schumann). 

First movement, three sides; second two; third, three; 
last, two. 

Schumann’s nerves were already wrong when he came to 
Dresden in 1844, at the age of thirty-four, and the “second” 
symphony (actually his third) was written in 1845—6, when he 
was still unwell. He felt that his state of health was reflected 
in the music. The spirit, fighting the body’s weakness, may, 
not too fancifully, be discerned within it. He himself said 
that the first movement was “full of struggle,” and was 


‘‘ capricious and refractory.’ It would be interesting to com- 
pare this element of conflict with that in other composers— 
in Brahms or Beethoven ; but that fascinating inquiry cannot 
be pursued here. In the symphony the brain is splendidly 
active, and one may make what one likes of the fight. Think 
of that five-year-long period of mental unease, that, after a 
spell of greater comfort, was to culminate, in a few more years, 
in complete overthrow and death. A man who could write 
symphonies at such a time deserves our respect and admiration. 
The music of this symphony will impress by its depth. The 
very subjects of the first movement (note the foreshadowing in 
the introduction) may be taken to suggest strife, in the way 
they are set over against each other. Themes are used in 
more than one movement—the brass declamation at tlie 
beginning of the work is a notable example ; you hear it near 
the end of both Scherzo and Finale, as well as in the movement 
which it opens. This opening seems very Brahmsian—at a 
time long before Brahms was interested in much more than 
boyish pursuits. I think a British orchestra could give 
richer, but not perhaps weightier, expression to the thought. 
The recording chamber’s reverberation period is not the best 
possible, and the German brass for once does not show to thie 
best advantage. This, I feel sure, is largely the defect of t'\e 
recording conditions; possibly of the microphone-placing. 
Pfitzner is better known to us as a composer and philosopher 
than as a conductor. Judging from his writing, he should be a 
good grave classical man, right for this sort of music. Tie 
strings sound somewhat thin, and the brass seems to lag a 
fraction. There are moments in the Scherzo when this lag 
holds up the liveliness. This movement is very charming. 
The Adagio is pure loveliness—Schumann at his best. Tlie 
note of sadness is not too profound. The composer had a 
specially tender thought for the passage near the start (half an 
inch in) where oboe and bassoon duet. In the middle of this 
side (6) there is what I think a suggestion of the work’s opening 
““motto”’ (horn). I cannot quite feel that the tone has the 
full bloom that our British wind, at its best, can produce ; 
but the movement is well worth your treasuring. The Finale 
is perhaps busy rather than fully inspired. Schumann felt 
better when writing it, but it is rather less good than the rest. 
Note, about three-quarters of an inch in, the opening of the 
theme of the Adagio (in the bass, rather hidden : it starts with 
the rise of the seventh, and comes seventeen bars after the 
rushing fiddle figure begins). At the beginning of the last side 
is one of those uplifting tunes that stay in the memory. Schu- 
mann had used it before (as the second subject of the last 
movement of his second string quartet), and it was not new 
then ; but it suffices to fix the mood and raise the spirit aloft. 
Criticism of the recording needs to have regard to the orchestra- 
tion. The playing is not superfine ; the strings, for instance, 
fluff in the last movement’s opening runs on high, and the 
chamber does not help the clarity. The final drum beats have 
remarkable sonority, and if clearness and strength everywhere 
else had been matched, the recording would have taken high 
rank. I like the conductor’s reading, though I think more 
could be made of. the Scherzo. Those who do not know 
Schumann as a symphonist should study this work—especially, 
if they have the means, in its thematic connections. The light 
of nature did a good deal for Schumann as a constructor. We 
only regret that he could not, in early years, have done more for 
himself. As it is, his four symphonies, despite some palpable 
weaknesses in the use of his instruments and in the pianistic 
and sequential thought, stand out as not only most interesting 
technical studies, but as works full of splendid feeling and high 
emprise. 
W. R. ANDERSON. 





The Review of the H.M.V. Scots Supplement 
and the Decca Scots Supplement is held over 
till next month. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


VIOLIN. 


Excellent fiddlers are here. The first is Szigeti (Col. LB6, 
4s. 6d.) who plays violin arrangements of a few of the thousands 
of Roumanian folk songs that Bela Bartok has collected. 
Bartok himself plays the piano. These will be liked for their 
odd flavour and neat build. They are quite easy to listen to, 
and the record is extremely clearly made: quite one of the 
best of the month, if one remembers that this folk-art is a good 
way from ours—which ought to make it all the more interesting. 

The other fiddle record brings again the boy prodigy Menuhin 
(H.M.V. DB1295, 8s. 6d.). He plays a Sarabande and Tam- 
bourin (Leclair, arr. Sarasate), and the slow movement from 
the Mozart Concerto in G (pianist, L. Persinger). He has not 
quite the poise for classical dances. The Sarabande is a bit too 
even in its accentuation, though very pure in tone. In the 
Tambourin he is the fiery little wonder, taking everything in his 
stride, though there are little lapses in intonation, two-thirds 
of the way through the side. The Mozart has only a piano 
accompaniment. For 8s. 6d. we might have expected the 
orchestra, surely. This is fine surface playing, but more is 
wanted to bring the lad into the 8s. 6d. class. On his recorded 
showing (I have not heard him at first ear) he is not so great a 
marvel as, I am prepared to believe, he is found to be on the 
platform. He needs to watch his vibrato, that greatest of all 
the fiddler’s attendant devils, ever waiting on fatigue or laziness 
in order to lie down on his muscles and coax him to employ 
the same sort of vibrato all round, if not on every phrase. 
There are vibratos and vibratos, and good players have been 
ruined by using only one sort. I am glad the Menuhin uses 
little, but he should look to its logic. I don’t quite feel that 
he is thinking in long sweeps, feeling the end as he begins—in 
each phrase and sentence and section, and in the whole move- 
ment, That is a product of great experience and extreme 
sensitiveness, and one cannot get the first quality in youth. 
That is why I think it would be wiser for the recorders not to 
try the lad too high yet: to let him begin in the plum class, so 
to speak, and work his way through black to red. He has a 
precious talent, and I wish him well. 

It is a long time since I heard Vasa Prihoda, who, with 
Charles Cerné at the piano, plays for Polydor Toselli’s Serenata 
and Drdla’s Souvenir (90161, 10in., 4s. 6d.). These trifles are 
dealt with in the approved fashion of the old hand. The 
recording comes up to the level of expectation, and may be 
cordially recommended, even if the music scarcely can. 

On Decca M163 (10in., 3s.) Leon Zighera plays a Berceuse 
by Fauré and the Chant Hindou we know, with a nicely sup- 
porting piano played by some person unknown. He has taste 
and a pretty turn of style for slight music. The Chant is as 
dainty and delicate as you could wish. So is the Fauré—silky 
and suave. He comes off in this recording splendidly. 


Kreisler (DA 1057, 10in., 6s.) plays two Dvorak arrangements, 
made by himself : one of the Slavonic Dance No. 1, in G minor, 
and the other of Songs my Mother taught me. Carl Lamson 
is the pianist. These sweet or fanciful tunes bring out the 
feeling in the fiddle, and few people can more truly guide that 
feeling than Kreisler. I hope his day of big recordings is not 
yet over. Not many violin concertos outside the close classical 
range are great music, but there are several which are so 


representative and taking that they ought to be done. 
Violinists think highly of many, and though some are light- 
weights, mentally, there is grand sport in them, and ample 
scope for masterly display. If Kreisler arid other big men 
can enjoy playing little tunes, they would surely delight ‘in 
recording some of the standard works of their instrument’s 
comparative youth. I remember Anna. Hegner’s. giving a 
series of historical concerto recitals a few years ago which were 
extremely interesting, and were made all the more so by 
Mr. Edwin Evans’s excellent annotations. In five recitals, 
she demonstrated the development of the violin concerto 
from Bach to Tchaikovsky, taking in, among others, Viotti, 
de Bériot, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Paganini, Spohr, Joachim, 
with the more common favourites Lalo, Mendelssohn, Bruch 
and the like. Not all of these need be done, but if the com- 
panies would conspire to share out this pleasant task, we might 
have some good selling works, and a capital bit of historical 
work too, especially if the right people were got to do them— 
those who could let themselves go in the ‘“ period ”’ pieces. 
Anna Hegner, I remember, was an admirable exponent of 
several of the styles. 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Parlophone E11058 (12in., 4s. 6d.) contains two solos played 
(with organ) by Piatigorsky: Bloch’s Prayer, and Schumann’s 
Evensong. I am always glad to hear more of Bloch, whose 
Schelomo, Symphony Israel, and Concerto Grosso for strings I 
admire. He is a composer with a very personal turn of expres- 
sion, long-winded sometimes, but full of all manner of meat, 
with a remarkable power of atmospheric suggestion. Also, he 
is not an extremist, and normal folk can get at him, even if they 
do not every time quickly see what he is getting at. As to 
that, half the pleasure of hearing such composers is in feeling 
that there is more to come at, with patience and time ; a thing 
one finds so difficult to believe when listening to nine-tenths of 
the men of to-day. I find this short Prayer rightly expressive, 
without either excess of emotion or flatness of purpose. There 
is feeling here, and the thing is beautifully got upon the record. 
Here is the earnestness, the simple insistence and the often 
appealing repetitiveness of prayer (not overdone, musically). 
It is art not of our race, and that is an additional attraction. 
The piece is after all a small thing, but uncommonly well done. 
Let us have more of Bloch, please—some chamber music, say. 
He is, as perhaps some know, a Genevan Jew of fifty, who 
studied largely in Germany, toured as conductor, won the 
Coolidge prize, and has settled in America as Director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. I bank on him for good stuff, 
and commend him to your notice—not necessarily, of course, 
certifying everything he has done or may do as first-rate; but 
there is power in him, and he has something to say that no, one 
else has: so I believe. The Schumann benediction is as 
beautifully played and recorded. Star this record twice! 

Hans Bottermund (whose name I see was wrongly spelt last 
month) is here again, with the Adagio from the Haydn Concerto 
in D—the best-known one. He has an orchestra to accompany, 
as is proper (conductor, Melichar). This is on Polydor 23341 
(10in., 3s.). I praised Mr. Bottermund last month, and do so 
again, for the same qualities of modest, sensible and sensitive 
tone. He is inclined to drag, as almost all players are in slow 
movements of the period. Otherwise this third of a concerto 
is very welcome. The other two-thirds may follow. It is 
notable that we have a lot of good ’cellists appearing, who seem 
to have so little good music to play to us. Again I appeal to 
them to ransack the admittedly smallish repertory of their 
instrument (though it is not so small as some think), and 
buckle to and give us the best of the classics. The fiddlers, 
with all their snippets, have got ahead of the ’cellists in solid 
stuff. Pianists still lag too ; figure that in 1930 we are a long 
way off the complete Old and New Testaments of the pianist— 
the ‘ 48” and the “ 32.” 

Our British Cedric Sharpe, in whom we still put hope, though 
a little worn with waiting, does not come out and play up as we 
wish he would, and as he so well could. In other words, 
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his word is evidently “‘ Me for the snippets.’’ This time, on 
H.M.V. B3580 (10in., 3s.), he plays with Cecil Dixon a Menuet 
by Valensin, and a Lullaby by Peterson. These are none the 
worse because one doesn’t know the composers’ names; but 
these works do not encourage me to want to know more about 
them. One is a sentimental oddment, and the other is a good 
enough, though trite, dance movement. The playing and 
recording are so good that I venture to repeat my appeal to Mr. 
Sharpe to do something for ’cello composers, who in their day 
tried to do something worth while for us. 


FLUTE. 

A little fluting now and then is perhaps enough for most of 
us. The instrument’s lir itations in colour are narrow ; but 
some of the music for it is wonderfully adroit. Most of that 
we never hear. Instead, there are the duets by the Gennins 
(? brothers), which the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
with its well-known willingness to please, accompanies. Here 
Sir D. Godfrey conducts the strings only, and the pieces are 
entitled Pizzicato Pierrette, and Valse des Mascottes (both by 
J. Gennin ; on Col. DB261, 10in., 3s.). The music is as nearly 
nil as such seaside things usually are, and we can admire the 
instruments’ tone without any ulterior thought. It records 
extremely well. 


ORGAN. 

I am glad Mr. E. T. Cook has chosen British organ music, 
of the scope of which not enough is known by music-lovers in 
general. His pieces are an Introduction and Toccata by 
William Walond, and A Fancy by John Stanley (Electron, 
X558, 12in., 4s.). These eighteenth century worthies (Stanley 
was blind) are not perhaps very exciting, but they have solid 
good qualities of cheer,and they stick to their business with 
British clarity. So does Mr. Cook, and on his Southwark 
organ, which we have so often heard by wireless, he uses simple 
and effective registration—the echo effect on the flutes 
is especially pleasing in Stanley’s ‘quiet little Fancy. This is 
the sort of music that the gramophone can take from the organ 
without stammering and begging-pardon. 

On two Polydor records, 566057 and 8 (12in., 6s. 6d. each), 
Maitre Ch. Tournemire, on St. Clothilde’s organ at Paris, plays 
Franck’s A minor Chorale, adding on the fourth side a Cantiléne 
Improvisation of his own. Franck once occupied the organ 
seat at this church, and M. Tournemire was his successor, over 
thirty years ago. He has composed a good deal of music for 
organ, orchestra, and strings. The Chorale opens with 
capital breadth and promise, rhapsodises succinctly, muses 
attractively, sings confidingly (on side two), and finishes with 
sustained eloquence and power. These last works of Franck’s 
contain much that lovers of him and of the organ can bite 
on,’and digest without difficulty. The music could not be more 
clearly presented than here. Perhaps one or two of the solo 
stops are a little pungent, but there is never any difficulty in 
hearing all the notes. M. Tournemire’s piece is a poetic 
little thing, with some restless harmonic twists, a little vague 
in its implications, but, tonally, coaxing attention and giving 
pleasure. 


On H.M.V.C2013 Dr. Bullock plays, in the Abbey, two chorale 
preludes—Sleepers, awake (Reger) and All glory, laud and honour 
(Bach). I am afraid this organ is very difficult to record well. 
The player makes us feel the general sway and swell of the 
music in All glory, and there is a quiet patch in the middle that 
clarifies well, but the body of it is not clear enough. The 
richness of Sleepers, awake comes through better. I welcome 
these additions to the organ repertory. M. Dupré, for some 
reason, is put on a black record, Dr. Bullock being on a plum. 
This is one of the things past understanding. Some might 
see in it a depreciation of British players, though probably none 
is intended. M. Dupré also plays Bach: the Dorian mode 
Toccata, and the chorale prelude In. Thee is joy (H.M.V. D1873, 
6s. 6d.). The organ here is that in the Alexandra Palace. 
The Toccata is a finely solid, driving piece, not noisy or showy, 


and perhaps too much of a muchness, to those who have not the 
music in hand or head. Parts of the Prelude stand out in 
excellent weight and impressiveness on some excellent stops, 
but we have not yet the complete clarity that the layman 
seeks. If one knows the music, there is much to listen for, 
perhaps to re-live, and certainly to admire, in the player's 
sobriety and steadiness ; but it is possible, one admits, for those 
who are not organ-fans to qualify their pleasure in hearing 
Bach at his best with a big ‘“ but’”’ about the recording of 
organ tone in general. 


PIANOFORTE. 

The name of Julius Schendel is new to me; not so, alas, 
those of his selections—the Rachmaninov C sharp miinor 
Prelude and the old Liszt Liebestraum (H.M.V. C1947, 4s. 6d.), 
It is really farcical that these pieces continue to be turned out 
(sometimes churned out) so often. Do the recording companies 
exercise no supervision over the goods their players want to 
turn over to them for sale ? Mr. Schendel is an honest workman, 
who gets fairly good recorded tone—more than that, in places, 
but a trifle bar-like in others. I think he might come off well 
in more important music. His singing touch does not here 
shine very much. 


Harriet Cohen plays (Col. LX70, 6s., 6d.) two Brahms pieces, 
the Intermezzo in B flat, from Op. 76, and the “‘ Edward” 
Ballade. Our Brahms piano repertory is scanty, and these 
recordings are welcome. The sway of tone, its shading and 
quality, are welcome too. A few notes do not sound quite 
as clearly here as I think she meant them to, but attentive 
listening will enable one to grasp the thought quite clearly. 
The tone is almost always good, though slightly muffled at 
moments. She will be able to get still more variety on to 
the disc with practice, I expect. Even now the quality of this 
is noteworthy. If a Brahms album of piano pieces is not 
thought likely to pay, let us have a dispersion through the year 
of a score or so of the best things. 


Piccadilly produces, on 607 (10in., ls. 6d.) the better known 
of the two Debussy Arabesques and our old... . friend, 
Rachmaninov in C sharp minor. The player, Winifred Rowley, 
does competently, on the surface. I return thanks for her 
mild treatment of the Prelude, even though it is too slight for 
that bouncing babe. The piano records evenly, but with 
a dullish tinge, and weakly in the heights. 


Karol Szreter gives us another Moonlight, on Parlophone 
R771, 2 (6s. the two). That opening arpeggio picture comes 
out ever so much better than it used to do—surprisingly well, 
indeed. The Scherzo is on the prim, slow side. The chords 
here become a bit tubby. The Finale has beans and balance. 
The piano makes a good show in this recording, and Beethoven 
would not take it amiss, I feel sure. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and HANS CLEMEN 
(tenor).—Rose Songs (Phillip zu Eulenburg). (1) Monthly 
Roses ; (2) Briar Roses ; (3) Rambler Roses ; (4) Water 
Roses. Chorus and Orch. acc. In German. Parlophone 
E11060, 12in., 4s. 6d. c' 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—Seven Popular 
Spanish Songs (De Falla). (1) El Paiio Moruno; (2) Se- 
quidilla Murciana ; (3) Asturiana; (4) Jota; (5) Nana— 
Cancién ; (6) Polo. In Spanish. Piano ace. by Frank 
Marshall. Parlophone RO20117-9, 10in., 4s. 6d. each. 

MAY BLYTH (soprano).—They call me Mimi from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) and Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin (Wagner). 
In English. Orch. acc. Decca K538, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—D’une Prison and L’Air (Reynaldo 
Hahn). In French. Piano acc., the second by the Com- 
poser. Parlo. RO20120, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

CHARLES ROUSSELIERE (tenor).—The death of Siegfried 
from The Twilight of the Gods (Wagner) and The Forging 
Song from Siegfried (Wagner). In French. Orch. ace. 
Polydor 561011, 10in. 

LULA MYSZ-GMEINER (contralto).—Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 
(Mendelssohn) and Das Veilchen (Mozart). In German. 
Piano acc. Polydor 23107, 10in., 3s. Also Schwester- 
lein (Brahms) and Heimweh (Hugo Wolf). In German. 
Piano ace. Polydor 23108, 10in., 3s. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Non piangere, Lit, and Nessun 
dorma! from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. 
acc. Polydor 95352, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Emmy Bettendorf, Hans Clemens and Chorus.—Not so very 
long ago, we should have heard a tuneful cycle of Rose Songs 
for two solo voices and chorus, such as this, disdainfully 
described as ‘‘ vieux jeu.’’ The style, in fact, is redolent of the 
mid-Victorian period and not even so advanced as that of 
Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden, which in treatment it 
somewhat resembles. I have often remarked that honest, 
straightforward melody is nowhere more appreciated than in 
the home of the Volkslied, and Phillip zu Eulenberg was 
doubtless as well aware of this as Iam; anyhow, his music can 
be regarded as a welcome reaction from the modernistic 
tendencies of the age. The outcome is an extremely pleasing 
set of pieces, and I am glad to see that Wagnerian singers of 
the calibre of Emmy Bettendorf and Hans Clemens have 
not deemed it beneath their notice. To them the task was 
mere child’s play, but they have lent it a certain measure of 
distinction. The pretty effects come off without a single miss. 
Sometimes the solo voices alternate, and at others they unite 
with the chorus in telling ensembles, everything being very 
musically rendered. Oddly enough, the theme of the Monthly 
Roses bears a close resemblance to The last rose of summer, 
which would distinctly recommend it to the Germans, who 
adore Martha. 

Conchita Supervia.—It must be about ten years since 
I first came across the wonderfully clever set of Seven Popular 
Songs by Manuel de Falla here recorded. And they are as 
delightful as they are clever. It takes a born Spaniard to do 
them justice ; nor can I imagine a rendering more true to the 
composer’s intentions, more redolent of the genuine national 
style, than that achieved by Conchita Supervia, who not only 
possesses a phenomenal voice, but is in her own particular 
way a phenomenal artist. Her rich, penetrating tone varies 
constantly with the changing moods of the music and her 
contrasts seem quite as natural and appropriate. Take that 
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between the Asturiana and the Jota—the acme of melancholy 
tenderness and pathos followed by the very spirit of the 
intoxicating dance—nothing could be more striking. The 
accompaniments are well played by Frank Marshall, but I do 
not care forthe piano, though it cannot spoil the general effect. 


“May Blyth.—Not once, but many times already, have I had 
occasion to point out the inferiority of Miss May Blyth’s 
enunciation to the other features of her vocal equipment. 
It is a pity she does not amend this defect, because in her case 
it is a rather serious one. For me, and I fear also for many of 
her gramophone admirers, it detracts considerably from the 
pleasure of listening to her records. She has a very fine 
voice ; she knows it ; and she concentrates on her tone to such 
an extent that only a few of her words ‘“‘ come over.”’ If the 
two factors were more completely blended the result would 
be a greater command of the variety of timbre and expression 
that comes naturally in speech. That is the secret of the 
mastery so evident in the work of the Spanish singer above 
referred to. As it is, there is in these records by the English 
soprano little or nothing to differentiate Mimi’s Song from 
Elsa’s Dream, which, of course, is quite wrong. 


Ninon Vallin.—Here we return to the perfect union of 
song and speech—an art that, to my thinking, can be fairly 
easily imitated and ought at any cost to be acquired. It is 
a literal joy to hear words so beautifully pronounced as they 
are in these two lovely songs by. Reynaldo Hahn (with the 
composer himself at the piano in the second one). It is not the 
voice in this case that is the singer’s main consideration, 
nor is it the element from which the listener derives his sole 
satisfaction. But then the French school regards this matter 
in a very different light—unfortunately neglected far more 
than it should be by English teachers—and until it is more 
widely imitated on this side of the Channel the consequences 
will remain discreditable to makers of British records. The 
recording per se may, as it is here, be worthy of the singer. 


Charles Rousseliére.—No longer is it remarkable, apparently, 
for a robust French tenor to take a few pages of Siegfried’s 
music as it were “in his stride.” Personally, as my readers 
are by this time aware, I prefer to hear it sung in German ; 
but, apart from that, there are plenty of enjoyable points to 
be discerned in the present excerpts, not forgetting the remark- 
able feat of squeezing the Forging Song from Siegfried and 
the episode of the hero’s death into the two sides of a 10in. 
dise. The singer’s declamation might be more impressive. if 
it were not quite so jerky and mechanical ; but his rhythm is 
admirable and he is always in tune. The Opéra orchestra is 
finely kept together by M. Albert Wolff. 


Lula Mysz-Gmeiner.—Surely the well-known interpreter 
presented in these four lieder ought not to be described as a 
contralto. Her light, delicate tones sound much more like 
those of a soprano, though she might certainly pass for a 
**mezzo.”’ Anyhow, she uses throughout a very charming 
mezza voce, and is a fascinating singer to listen to, whatever 
her category. Here, again, is the kind of diction and phrasing 
that would serve as a healthy model for some of our native 
singers. 


Alfred Piccaver——The Turandot pieces suit this tenor 
because they sound best when sung with an easy Eastern 
insouciance ; that is, with the kind of placid sentimentality: 
wherein—until he gets excited—Mr. Piccaver excels. For 
one thing, he can declaim forcibly and with a splendid tone 
without suggesting that he is making the slightest effort, and: 
I like that better than the over-amplified tours de force that 
modern Italy so often sends us for the heroes of the Puccini 
operas. Still, there is no need to go to sleep just as you are 
saying Nessun dorma, because the statement contradicts the 
fact ; neither should the contemplative suavity of that passage 
(scarcely an air, is it?) partake of the melancholy spirit of 
consolation and sympathy embodied in Non piangere, Liu. 
The two ideas are distinctly different and require a contrast. 
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ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Dispar vision from Manon 
(Massenet) and Ossian’s Song from Werther (Massenet). 
In German. Orch. acc. Vienna State Opera conducted 
by Julius Priiwer. Polydor 95353, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Vienna, Town of my Dreams 
(Sieczynski) and On the Prater the trees are in blossom 
again (Stolz). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. R20121, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

ALFREDO RUBINO (baritone).—Toreador Song from Carmen 
(Bizet) and Di Provenza from La Traviata (Verdi). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. E11061, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Vous qui faites l1’°endormie 
from Act 4 of Faust (Gounod) and with COZETTE (tenor). 
—Le Veau d’Or from Act 3 of Faust. In French. Orch. 
ace. H.M.V. DB1437, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—TIl fior che avevi a me 
from Act 2 of Carmen (Bizet) and E lucevan le stelle 
from Act 3 of Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
by members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan, cond. by 
Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. B3487, 10in., 3s. 

MARCEL WITTRISCH (tenor).—Nothing by Laughter and 
Thine is my whole heart from Land of Laughter (Lehar). 
In German. Acc., Marek Weber and his Orch. H.M.V. 
B3583, 10in., 3s. 

EDITH FURMEDGE (contralto).—Oh, my heart is weary 
from Nadeshda (A. Goring Thomas), in English, and 
Nobles seigneurs from Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer), in 
French. Orch. ace. Electron X560, 12in., 4s. ; 

RICHARD WATSON (bass).—O Isis and Osiris and Within 
these sacred bowers from The Magic Flute (Mozart). In 
English. Orch. acc. Decca F1889, 10in., 2s. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano).—Thou, oh love from The 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) and Alleluiah from Exultate 
(Mozart). In English. Col. DX130, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

DORIS VANE (soprano).—Cradle Song from Bronwen (Hol- 
brooke). In English. Orch. ace. Col. LX78, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 

JOHN COATES (tenor)._-Bran’s Answer to Matholoe and 
The Bard’s Song and Taliessin’s Song from Bronwen 
(Holbrooke). In English. Orch. ace. Col. LX77, 12in., 


6s; 6d. | 

GRAND OPERA COMPANY in Vocal Excerpts from II Trova- 
tore (Verdi). With orch. cond. by Stanley Chapple. 
In English. Broadcast Twelve 5187-8, 12in., 2s. each. 

GEORGES THILL (tenor).—Recit du Graal from Lohengrin 
(Wagner) and Air d’Adméte from Alceste (Gluck). In 
French. Orch. ace. Col. LX71, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

NORMAN ALLIN (bass).—Honour and Arms from Samson 
(Handel) and She alone charmeth my sadness from Queen 
of Sheba (Gounod). In English. Col. DX125, 12in., 
4s. 6d 


Alfred Piccaver.—The wisdom of this choice is not to be 
questioned. Massenet suits the floating tones and easy 
methods of Piccaver better than any other composer ; and the 
combination in Manon and Werther is simply irresistible. 
No wonder that Vienna (whose opera orchestra shares in 
this) grows “fanatical ’’ and calls Alfred before the curtain 
twenty times when he sings such réles. The recording, too, 
is exceptionally smooth and noiseless. 

Richard Tauber.—Two_ exceedingly pretty and piquant 
ballads of the waltz-haunting Viennese type. There is no 
particular need to say how they are sung in this instance. 
The voice and manner of Richard Tauber are as unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Alfred Rubino.—The Toreador’s Song is nearly as hackneyed 
as Di Provenza, and yet baritones go on singing both, for all 
the world as though they—the baritones—had just arrived on 
the scene and regarded everything asnew. The voice, however, 
has a genuinely sound ring and does full justice to the music, 
which is saying a good deal. 

Theodor Chaliapine.—The latest evidence of the great 
Russian’s gramophone activities takes the form of the two 
airs for Mephistopheles from Gounod’s Faust. Despite their 
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manneristic rendering—and the manner is original in the 
extreme—I must confess that they interest one intensely 
and even secure forgiveness for all the liberties with the time 
and the text. With the Veau d’Or is included the preceding 
encounter with Wagner during the Kermesse, thus making the 
scene more complete. Then comes a genuine reading of the 
satanic song, subtle, daring, devilish, and flamboyant, sung as 
it ought to be and as Chaliapine alone knows how to sing it. 

Alessandro Valente.—With a fine dramatic voice and style 
to match, this excellent tenor finds himself thoroughly at home 
in the airs from Carmen and Tosca. He makes all the 
customary points, and his natural tone is so resonant that it 
does not cry aloud for amplification to the extent that this 
operator seems to have thought necessary. 

Marcel Wittrisch.—These ultra-sentimental ditties from 
Lehar’s Land of Laughter require a certain artistic touch to 
make them acceptable, and they obtain it from Herr Wittrisch, 
who possesses a neat, effective method in addition to an agrec- 
able organ. He may be considered an ideal interpreter of the 
Viennese-Tauberesque school. 

Edith Furmedge.—F¥or the price at which it is issued this 
record should stand in a higher class than it does. Truth to 
tell, I find in it little to admire. The vocal tone is coarse, 
the diction lacking in distinction and refinement. The 
Nadeshda air is better rendered than the Page’s Song, where 
the French is faulty and the cadenzas are poorly done. Even 
the playing of the accompaniments is rough. 

Richard Watson.—Here is better value for your money, 
even though the size be smaller and the quality not tip-top. 
The mistake of this singer is that he lisps and unduly hurries— 
both serious shortcomings in so dignified a personage as 
Sarastro. The voice, too, ought to be much steadier 

Miriam Licette——Contrasting styles in the same composer 
are vividly exemplified here by the Countess’s first air from 
Figaro and the Alleluia, which every ambitious soprano has 
latterly taken to singing. Fortunately, Miss Licette has not 
miscalculated her powers, and she is quite admirable in both 
pieces. Her Porgi amor (to give it the Italian title) is known 
to everyone; but not so the florid religious aria, wherein I 
find her runs clean, smooth, and full of the necessary jubilant 
spirit. Tant mieux! 

Doris Vane and John Coates.—These two artists have been 
singing for Columbia selections from Josef Holbrooke’s 
Bronwen, the third and as yet unperformed section of his 
trilogy (words by Lord Howard de Walden), whereof we have 
already heard The Children of Don and Dylan. I donot 
propose to discuss the music apart from its context, but may 
say that it sounds both clever and interesting as here recorded, 
particularly that portion of it for which the still-active John 
Coates is responsible. He lends dramatic value to whatever 
he sings and his enunciation is splendid. A striking Funeral 
March is coupled with the Cradle Song. 

Grand Opera Excerpts.—By a strange coincidence, the 
Trovatore selection just issued by Broadcast Twelve is almost 
identical with potpourri noticed by me last month, which came 
as No. 1 of Operas in Brief from the Parlophone studio. Well, 
you can never have too much of a good thing, and this one is 
an English specimen for those who prefer the vernacular. 

Georges Thill.—This artist may fairly be considered the best 
“heroic” tenor now singing at the Paris Opéra, and that 
opinion finds confirmation in his new record of the Grail 
Narrative from Lohengrin and the no less trying air of Adméte 
from Gluck’s Alceste. Both are superbly given, the power and 
vibrant quality of the sostenuto throughout being amazing. 
I only hope that Thill will not be allowed to overwork. 

Norman Allin.—This is a re-recording of one of our English 
basso’s best known efforts under the old conditions, It has 
given me real pleasure to hear it. The tone, without over- 
amplification, is wonderfully fresh and clear; it’ sticks to the 
traditional style of the great oratorio and opera singer, Foli, 

who used to render the Gounod air particularly well; and the 
Handelian ‘ divisions ’’ are executed with accuracy and ease. 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI (baritone).—La Mattinata (Leon- 
cavallo) and O Sole mio (di Capua). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Col.DB264, 10in., 3s. 


SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto).—Alto Rhapsody from Goethe’s 
Harzreise im Winter (Brahms). In German, with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra and Berlin Doctors’ Choir. H.M.V. 
DB1442-3, 12in., 8s. 6d. each. 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone).—Blich ich umher from 
Act 2 of Tannhauser (Wagner), with New Symphony 
Orchestra under Coates, and Jerum! Jerum! (Schusterlied) 
from Act 2 of Die Meistersinger (Wagner), with London 
Symphony Orchestra under Coates. In German. H.M.V. 
D1846, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Caro mio ben (Gior- 
dani), in Italian, organ acc., and Largo from Xerxes 
(Handel), in Latin, orch. acc. Berlin State Opera, 
conducted by Julius Priiwer: violin, Paul Godwin. Polydor 
66984, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


HEINRICH REHKEMPER (baritone).—The Firerider (Wolf) 
and The Stork’s Message (Wolf), In German. Piano 
ace. by Michael Raucheisen. Polydor 27186, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


THEODORE SCHEIDL (baritone).—Come, throw your man- 
tila from Lowland (D’Albert) and The prancing steed 
from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). In German. 
Orch. acc. Berlin State Opera conducted by Weigert. 
Polydor 90165, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


BERLIN STATE OPERA SOLOISTS, CHORUS AND OR- 
CHESTRA conducted by Hermann Weigert.—Abridged 


Version of La Bohéme (Puccini). In German. Polydor 
95362-6, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 
Riccardo Stracciari.—Another re-recording apparently. 


Without comparing it to the old one, which I have forgotten, 
Ican only say that the connoisseurs for whom Tosti’s Mattinata 
and O sole mio constitute a delight will look in vain for a 
baritone rendering of them to beat this. If Stracciari is singing 
as well as this to-day, how comes it that he is no longer heard 
in London? 

Sigrid Onégin and Male Choir.—Brahms’s Rhapsody for 
alto solo and male voices—one of his smaller masterpieces 
—is a difficult work to sing and must be still more difficult to 
record. Nevertheless it should fare better than it has in this 
instance. Its abstruse character does not bring out the best 
of Sigrid Onégin’s glorious voice ; she is uncomfortable in the 
long-leaping intervals, and her tone does not stand out well 
when the noisy, heavy male voices once start. With the Berlin 
State Opera orchestra supporting him, it seems to me that 
Dr. Kurt Singer might have secured greater refinement and a 
more perfect balance. As it is, the ensemble often sounds 
confused and obscure, especially towards the end, when the 
music approaches its climax. 


Friedrich Schorr.—Space fails me this month to comment 
at length upon such familiar examples as we have here of a 
great Wagnerian artist’s talent. Enough that they are in 
every way worthy of the perfect Wolfram and the ideal Hans 
Sachs. Moreover, the orchestra, under Albert Coates, blends 
superbly with the singer and shares his triumph in the fullest 
degree. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—Although terribly exaggerated by the 
amplifier, the voice of the famous German baritone is still 
recognizable amid the din of organ or orchestra. Both the 
fine old melodies are grandly delivered, and by the discreet 
use of softening treatment they can even be made to sound 
beautiful in their stentorian surroundings. 

Heinrich Rehkemper.—The feature of this artist’s singing 
lies in his extraordinary powers of characterization, and to hear 
it exhibited as it is in two of Hugo Wolf’s most exciting songs, 
together with a faultless piano accompaniment, should provide 
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a magnificent treat for others besides the undersigned. The 
effect of the Firerider is simply terrific, and the suggestion of 
Mime will not escape those who have heard Albert Reiss. 


Theodor Scheidl.—I heard d’Albert’s opera Tiefland twice in 
New York and well remember the effective baritone solo 
embodied in this record. It is a kind of serenade with imitation 
guitar accompaniment, and the singer infuses into it a tre- 
mendous amount of gusto. He has a vigorous yet sympathetic 
style and a splendid voice. These he also displays to great ad- 
vantage in Alfio’s Song, which sounds almost humorous when 
sung in German. 


Berlin State Opera Trowpe.—The forces brought to bear 
upon this abridged version of La Bohéme were quite superlative 
enough to ensure a first rate performance. The able conducting 
of Hermann Weigert and careful recording have done the rest. 
The arrangement of the opera for the purpose is highly ingenious 
and brings it within the category of apopular potpourri such as 
is now greatly in demand. There are five closely-packed 
double-sided discs, all of them interesting. Who the singers 
are I cannot say, though I might make a good guess ; but they 
are undeniably in the front rank. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


NEW COLUMBIA JEWISH RECORDS. 


MORDECAI HERSHMAN (tenor)—Hymns (Gozinsky), 
UMIPNEI CHATOEINU and OVINU MALKEINU. 
In Hebrew. Orch. ace. Col. DX108, 12in., 


Hymn (J. Rapaport), Eilu devorim, and Mizratzeh 
B’rachmim (traditional). In Hebrew. Orch. acc. Col. 
DX109, 12in., 


Songs, Duets, and Monologue. 
Orch. ace. Col. 232-35, 10in., 


Apart from the absence of choral items, the supply of which 
has hitherto been sufficiently liberal, the new group of Jewish 
records issued last month by Columbia should satisfy all 
current requirements. After all, the public for this sort of 
gramophonic speciality is bound to be more restricted in this 
country than in the United States, where it is, I believe, in 
very large demand, thanks to the extent of the Jewish com- 
munities in every city and their flourishing social position. 

Still, there should be many thousands of the Hebrew race 
in London alone for whom the music and the language of these 
records have a deep meaning and significance, as well as the 
attractiveness of centuries of familiar association. If the 
words be old to the point of archaism—and in the so-called 
hymns or serious numbers they certainly are so—the new 
settings here provided are only new in a sense; for they 
betray most of the turns of phrase, the ornaments, the vocal 
embellishments and tours de force peculiar to the Jewish liturgy 
of Eastern Europe, and therefore dear to the ‘‘ chosen people ” 
all the world over. Hence the suitability of the settings so 
finely and powerfully rendered in his pure, robust tenor voice’ 
by Cantor Mordecai Hershman. To him all their formidable 
flourishes and intricacies come naturally and easily, for to him 
they present none of the difficulties that would make them 
impossible of execution to the ordinary singer. The modern 
facilities for true and faithful recording have done good service 
in bringing such wonderful displays within reach of all who 
possess @ gramophone ; whilst in the synagogue they may also 
find as fitting a place as in the home. 

The comic records stand, of course, in a different category. 
For their full enjoyment they require a knowledge of Yiddish ; 
but with that advantage they can be very entertaining indeed. 
A monologue spoken by Jehuda Bleich, comic duets by Gus 
Goldstein and Clara Gold, and songs by the ‘‘ Vilner Komiker,” 
Peisachke Burstein, are comprised in the series, and they are 
sure of a ready appreciation among the alert audiences to whom 
they appeal. 


In Yiddish. Piano or 


Herman KLEIN. 
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SONGS 
ELECTRON (Edison Bell). 


Edward Halland (bass). X559~(12in., 4s.).—See under 
Winner. 
WINNER (Edison Bell). 

Edward Halland (bass). 5155 (10in., 2s.).—-'This singer has, 


it seems, the voice for good oratorio work. By high standards, 
however, there is room for a good deal of working up of the 
material. While these records will be widely acceptable, he is 
(on the Electron) much happier in Arm, 
arm, ye brave (from Handel’s Judas Macca- 
baeus) than in It is enough (from Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah); and (on one side of the 
Winner) in the first partof Rolling in foaming 
billows (from Haydn’s The Creation) than in 
the later part (Softly purling). He does not 
vary enough from the robust, downright 
manner. On the Winner disc is also that 
other Creation aria, Now heaven in fullest 
glory shone. Yet he does get far more 
variety than certain recent oratorio re- 
corders, and has very fair orchestral accom- 
paniments (delicate woodwind in the Haydn 
rather choked). On the Winner there are 
necessarily some slight cuts, e.g., the repeti- 
tion of the last section of Rolling. - 

Wilfred Hudson (tenor). 5153 (10in., 2s.). 
—Hudson cannot yet compete, even in 
Clutsam’s I know of two bright eyes (Myrra), 
with such a singer as Titterton, who, more- 
over, couples it (see below) with a far 
better song. Such singers as Hudson 
should work on folk-songs, Lieder, and old 
and new English songs. Whether or not 
they ever reach the very front rank, better known singers 
leave them all too wide room, almost to themselves, in the 
recording of really first-rate (simple or subtle) songs. Some 
people, however, may like to have this song coupled with 
Iu sing thee songs of Araby (Clay) and fairly good small 
orchestra. 

Morlais Morgan (barytone). 5152 (10in., 2s.).—Sound 
performances of Pinsuti’s Bedouin love song and Sanderson’s 
Shipmates o’ mine. There is still plenty of music which Morgan 
has not yet done, of types we know he can do finely, even if he 
will not venture into other regions. 


DECCA. 

Frank Titterton (tenor). F1915 (10in., 2s.).—Aleock’s 
Bright smiling eyes has a very strong flavour of Roger Quilter. 
Indeed, if you don’t know it, imagine one of Quilter’s chief 
songs had just appeared, and you won’t be a great way out. 
IT have not yet had time to analyse every note, but my impres- 
sion is that one could take, say, a whole half-stanza and find 
that every feature, even the melodic contour, was Quilterian. 
Yet I feel the song has real existence, is not a mere copybook 
exercise. A song that should appeal to every Quilterian, to 
everyone who cannot yet follow music’s highest flights—perhaps 
even to those who can. Titterton’s almost noble singing of it— 
he certainly takes no mean place among British tenors—will 
help its appreciation. I have already implied (see Wilfrid 
Hudson’s record) that he sings that other song of bright eyes, 
Clutsam’s, as well as may be. 

Dale Smith (barytone) and The Westminster Singers (men’s 
quartet), with piano. F1918 (10in., 2s.).—Perhaps unequalled 
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among all the sea shanty and other popular song classes of 
records. Some people think that these should not be sung 
too well—rightly, in many instances, but Mister Stormalong is 
a lovely song which cannot be sung too well. With it, here, are 
A long time ago and Roll the cotton down, all three arranged by 
Taylor Harris and Sampson, though the labels misleadingly 
omit ‘ arranged.” ; 


COLUMBIA. 


Raymond Newell (barytone). DB271 (10in., 3s.).—The 
Menin Gate (Haydon and Bowen) is in the question-and. 
answer manner of The Trumpeter, With this record is givena 
leaflet speaking of the Ypres Salient and the return of the 
harvest and the playing children to that battlefield of twelve 
years ago ; on the leaflet is also a well reproduced photograph 
of the Menin Gate and the first stanza of the song. The 
record’s other song is another of Longstaffe’s, Take off your 
coat, not quite equal to his best, but among 
the very best of its type. Newell is second 
to none in songs of these kinds, and has a 
good orchestral accompaniment. 

Dame Clara Butt (contralto). PB5 (10in., 
6s. Od.).—-A fairy went a-marketing (F'yle- 
man and Goodhart) is at the opposite pole 
to the typical record of Dame Clara Butt. 
It is a very light patter-song, and her 
singing of it shows a versatility which will 
delightfully surprise many people. She also 
sings Down Here (Brahe) with more delicacy 
than any recent recorded song of hers has 
demanded. 

Hubert Eisdell (tenor). DB268 (10in,, 
3s.).— Because I miss you so, one of Eric 
Coates’s latest songs, and J. H. Squire’s 
Two tired old eyes, in a related class, sung 
with all Eisdell’s aptness, perhaps excepting 
one top note. 


H.M.V. 

Alice Moxon (soprano) and Stuart Robertson 
(barytone). C2014 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

The favourite English folk-song, The Keys 
of Heaven (arr. Broadwood, but with no “ arranged ”’ on the 
label) is done takingly, if not remarkably. Such interpreta- 
tion as one feels is perhaps rather too courtly. The accom- 
paniment is beautifully scored, played, and recorded, by a small 
orchestra. A Paradise for Two, from The Maid of the Moun- } 
tains, seems to have been touched up. Did not the refrain 
begin : ‘‘ If you were the only girl in the world”’? It is now 
an imitation of The Keys of Heaven. The accompaniment, 
too, is apt to show up the tinselly style of modern commercial 
music ; it is blatant, shown up by that of The Keys of Heaven. 

John McCormack (tenor). DA1116 (10in., 6s.). 

McCormack is, as one expects, inimitable in Nevin’s trifle, 
Little Boy Blue (which is in the Song o’ my Heart film). But 
is there more in his recent records than inborn Irish charm, a 
gorgeous voice well used, and mature and wide experience, 
perhaps plus quality inevitable in one who has been known for 
years as @ very great singer? I can’t feel that when he sang 
Nevin’s The Rosary (for the other side of this record) he was 
feeling the least interest in it. And when one finds one of the 
greatest singers, with his own accompanist (Edwin Schneider), 
and the very fine principal ’cello of the new B.B.C. Orchestra, 
Lauri Kennedy, assembled for—well, this—one thinks. 
However, in the face of the other glorious work of the gramo- 
phone companies, and of the B.B.C. and the packed Queen’s 
Hall, even the pessimist cannot imagine real music can be 
killed. 

Peter Dawson. (bass-barytone), with orchestra and men’s 
chorus. C2045 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

On one side is one of the gramophone’s contributions to 
to-day’s reminiscences of the War: Le Réve Passe (A Vision of 
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Victory: Flanders, 1914-1918. By Helmer and Krier). 
We hear the changing of the guard ; the sentry then soliloquises, 
and turns into something of a rhetorician as he hears (and we) 
troops passing up the line singing. Dawson, of course, does 
his part flawlessly. The only weakness is in the guard, on 
whose feet seem to be Lancashire clogs rather than army 
boots. I don’t think this effect, is entirely the fault of my 
reproduction. On the other side is a “‘ straight ’’ performance 
of Old Comrades (Teike) and The Boys of the Old Brigade 
(Barri). The accompaniments deserve special praise. The 
military band element is strong. 

Elena Danieli (soprano). B3567 (10in., 3s.). 

Competent performances, except in diction, of Garden of 
happiness (Haydn Wood) and Rose in the bud (Forster). 

John Goss and the Cathedral Male-voice Quartet. B3548 
(10in., 3s.)—Some people have found some records by these 
singers too sophisticated ; a view possibly not unsupported 
by some of their shanties and the like. But here, at all events, 
are two songs which, whether or not they would be best of all 
in pure simplicity, will stand all that good art can do with 
them—and the finished performance that Goss and his colleagues 
give them. All I need say of the wonderful old English ballad, 
The Three Ravens (arr. Kennedy Scott) and the Highland 
melody The Boatman (arr. 8. Taylor Harris) is—hear them. 
The labelling is slipshod to the extent of misleading. 

Keith Falkner (barytone). B3581 (l0in., 3s.).—One of 
the most hopeful signs for some time, in my department, is this 
of Keith Falkner (who has made several Handel records) 
recording Bach. Those who have ears to hear, but have not 
yet heard, will now have access to a great experience. The 
wonderful Recitative in the St. Matthew Passion which follows 
Joseph of Arimathza’s request for the body of Jesus, in the 
Novello (Troutbeck) edition, At evening, hour of calm and rest, 
is here sung to a translation beginning ’7'was in the cool of 
eventide. It can seldom have been sung so worthily. Its 
chief phrases will sink deep. Those who do not know it should 
not be misled by the fact that it is in name a recitative. Such 
a piece as this is well able to stand alone, though, of course, 
the more Bach we have the better. On the other side is a 
delightful example of the genial Bach, How jovial is my 
laughter, from Cantata No. 205, Jovial Aeolus. Perhaps this 
might be more boisterous—perhaps Keith Falkner can learn 
to let himself go more in some things—but, at any rate, 
there is the consummate ease and style of a great artist. He 
also shows @ bigger range than I had yet heard, an adequate 
two octaves. The orchestral accompaniments in no way 
fall short. Don’t miss this record, a sheer joy. 

Elsie Suddaby (soprano). B3476 (10in., 3s.).—On one side 
is that splendid rapturous Spring has come from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha. The performance is splendid—there are 
perhaps few sopranos who could do it such justice—but that 
hardly one word is really clear. With it, an Ave Maria from 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. This seems to be a vocal 
arrangement of the well-known Intermezzo. Finding no other 
trace of it in the opera, I conclude it is the work of some 
mute inglorious Gounod. However, the music will stand it ; 
this is not such violence as Gounod’s Awe Maria to Bach’s 
First Prelude. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


Our Visitors 

Three Parlophone artists better known in the wax than in 
the life are paying England a visit. Piatigorsky, the ‘cellist, 
has been making his English debut at the Albert Hall and 
the Courtauld-Sargent concerts, and it has been possible to 
judge, apart from his records, why he has been so sensational 
a success on the Continent and in America. Similarly that 
remarkable recording pianist, Karol Szreter, is giving a 
recital at the Grotrian Hall on November 4th, a debut that 
will no doubt be enjoyed by many of our readers. Conchita 
Supervia is not a newcomer, but she is going to sing at a 
Festival at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, on November 27th. 


CHORAL 


COLUMBIA. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor (unaccompanied). 
DX133 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Definitely one of the very best records of church music. 
The music is good, though not on the supreme level, but, under 
Sir Walford Davies, receives full justice or even more than 
justice. One anthem is Angels spirits ever blessed, in which 
Tchaikovsky is more obviously Russian than usual. It is 
sung to English words adapted by Rothery from The Cherubic 
Hymn. The other is Sterndale Bennett’s O that I knew where 
I might find Him ; certainly among the more worthy nineteenth- 
century English church music. Many choirs will newly 
discover, from this performance, what a lot there is in it. We 
may look forward to more records from Windsor, and while 
this is good, to still greater music. Even in this type of music 
words can be a little clearer. The recording in the Chapel 
Royal (Windsor) is, perhaps except in that respect, among the 
most successful. 

The Don Cossacks Choir (men, unaccompanied). 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Almost equal to their other recent records, though less 
interesting. Will the Don Cossacks ever give us real singing— 
‘straight stuff”? The soloist, too, has a very pronounced 
tremolo. The songs are T'wo old wedding songs (Zwei alte 
Hochzeitslieder) and Aljoscha’s Song, from Dobrynja Nikititsch 
(all put down to Gretchaninoff, but are the first two arrange 
ments of folk-songs?). All are, of course, sung in Russian. 


H.M.V. 


Westminster Abbey Special Choir. ©2019 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

On this (both sides) is the final chorus of Part I of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. On the labels it is O man, thy grievous 
sin bemoan; in the Novello edition (Troutbeck’s translation) 
it is O man, bewail thy grievous sin; the first words sung on 
the record sound like O man, thy heavy sin confess! Dr. 
Bullock has gained a decidedly good performance. There is 
room for finer adjustments of balance. For one thing, I 
think, my old impression of ringing lower voices in recording. 
Moreover, the (slightly decorated) chorale tune in the sopranos 
should certainly stand out more. Mr. O. H. Peasgood is very 
good indeed at the organ—but where is the orchestra? When 
we still have to be thankful for occasional choral gifts of this 
kind, it is especially trying when something is skimped. And 
why Passion music for Christmas? 

The Lay Vicars of Westminster Abbey (men, unaccompanied). 
B3413 (10in., 3s.). 

A rather elaborate, luscious, certainly telling arrangement 
by Burleigh of the negro spiritual, Swing low, sweet chariot, 
and a very solemn setting by him of the familiar words of 
Mother o’ mine. The performances are impeccable and as 
convincing as they could be. The bass reminds those of us 
that need reminding that Russia has not quite the monopoly 
of basses. An eminent Italian of Henry VIII’s time considered 
there were none in the world like—ours. 


DX129 


PARLOPHONE. 

The Sieber Choir and Grand Symphony Orchestra. 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

This Choir is thoroughly happy in the Waltz Chorus from 
Gounod’s Faust, except that they are hardly “light as air,” 
especially at the start, and that the sopranos are hardly 
audible. The orchestra is good. On the whole, satisfying 
but not too near the ideal. On the other side is Eilenberg’s 
jolly affair, The mill in the Black Forest,in which a prodigiously 
strong warbler is “‘ featured.”” We all enjoy ourselves hugely. 
After jazz, this sort of thing (Viennese light opera, the Blue 
Danube, and the like) make one young again. This Choir’s 
solo soprano is really first-rate, anyhow in this work. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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‘““CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE ALBUM 


Among the modern operas that record well I would certainly 
include Cavalleria Rusticana. The action is close, easy to 
follow, and not too tightly packed with incident, yet dramatic 
and charged with a strong emotional quality. One misses the 
Sicilian colouring inherent in the picture and the characters, 
just as in Carmen one misses the Spanish and in Butterfly the 
Japanese ; but this is compensated for in other ways, while 
for all who have seen the opera there can be nothing easier 
than to recapture both the picture and the atmosphere when 
listening to the gramophone reproduction. In furnishing a 
fair measure of those important attributes the H.M.V. Album 
released last month fulfils its purpose. It ought to do so, for 
it comes stamped with the cachet of La Scala, whose orchestra 
and chorus, conducted by the talented Maestro Carlo Sabajno, 
may be counted on to live up to their reputation. 


The names in the cast are not equally familiar over here, 
though I take it that the artists are or have been members 
of the Scala troupe. Here is the distribution: Santuzza, 
Delia Sanzio; Turiddu, Giovanni Breviario; Lucia, Olga de 
Franco; Alfio, Piero Basini; Lola, Mimma Pantaleoni. 
Their work is contained in nine double-sided 12in. discs 
(Nos. C.1973—81), also available coupled in sequence for use with 
H.M.V. automatic models. The inside cover of the case 
provides an interesting account of Pietro Mascagni’s career 
and that of his work, which seems to be correct in all details 
except as to the year in which it reached this country. 
Cavalleria Rusticana was first performed in London (at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre) in 1891, not 1893, and it was produced 
at Covent Garden, not in 1894, but in 1892, which was the year 
of that tremendous double season when Sir Augustus Harris 
gave no fewer than 150 representations of 30 operas, and 
Gustav Mahler made his début as the conductor of the German 
series. The new opera created such 4& sensation (Calvé making 
her début as Santuzza) that it was given eleven times between 
May and July and twenty-one times during the autumn season 
between October and December. Not even Carmen or 
Pagliacci achieved such instant popularity here. 


Curiously enough, the voice of the tenor in the new album 
bears an extraordinary resemblance to that of Francesco 
Vignas, the Turiddu of Signor Lago’s performances at the 
Shaftesbury and, incidentally, of the representation given at 
Windsor Castle by command of Queen Victoria, at which I had 
the honour of being present. Rarely have I heard two voices 
so similar in timbre ; only Breviario’s is not so steady as his 
predecessor’s, though of equally good quality and perhaps 
quite as powerful. This last point I could not decide without 
hearing him in the flesh, inasmuch as the recorded tone sounds 
very much amplified, especially in the bigger numbers, and 
might therefore be misleading; but there are in it many 
moments that make me think I am again listening to Vignas. 
When he begins the Siciliana during the Prelude, giving a 
clever effect of distance, then gradually coming nearer, the 
similarity to my ears is quite startling. Altogether Breviario 
is decidedly the star of this cast and shares honours with the 
Scala band and chorus. Personally, I find little to admire in 
the work of the others. They all suffer from a palpable 
tremolo, and their singing is not distinguished in any instance 
by true refinement. The Sarttuzza is clearly a dramatic 
singer (and so, for that matter, are they all), but, except in the 
lowest register, which is beautiful, her tone is thin and strident. 
She is at her best in the prayer and the duet with Alfio, a 
baritone who wobbles along huskily suggesting a waggon 
unprovided with tyres. The Lola has a fine voice and her name 
of Pantaleoni makes me wonder whether she is descended from 
the gifted family bearing that cognomen. The recording 
throughout leaves nothing to be desired. 


Herman Kiem. 





BAND RECORDS 

It is fitting that the first recorded version of this year’s 
Crystal Palace Test Piece to appear should be that of the 
winning band, but it is most unfitting and very disappointing 
that this version should be so cut and mutilated as to be a mere 
travesty of the Suite composed for the occasion by Sir Edward 
Elgar. How galling this need to cut and prune so as not to 
exceed the time limit imposed by the two sides of a 10in. 
record must have been to the Foden’s Motor Works Band and 
Mr. Fred Mortimer, their conductor. The Severn Suite, by 
Sir Edward Elgar, consists of four movement, an Introduction, 
a Toccata, a Fugue and a Minuet, and is dedicated “‘ to my 
friend G. Bernard Shaw.” A musical expert writing in The 
Times describes it as “a pleasant interweaving of melodies, bold 
modulations and thrilling climaxes, and typical in some phases 
of the composer’s very individual melodic style,” and I know 
of no better ‘‘ nutshell ’’ description. The whole work is full 
of difficulties of execution, but the chief difficulty of interpreta- 
tion is to be found in the Fugue, which is so closely knit as to 
need very careful handling indeed. The playing of the band in 
this record (Regal MR189) is as good as one could wish, even 
from the winning band, and the Regal Company deserve 
congratulations for the recording as hearty as the condemnation 
they deserve for their decision to cut so mercilessly. 

Another record by Foden’s Motor Works Band (Regal MR190) 
contains The Cossack, a good march by Rimmer, and Shylock, a 
** Polka Brilliante ’’ in which the cornet solo is played by Harry 
Mortimer. This is a good record. 

Black Dyke Mills Band were runners-up at the Crystal Palace 
Contest and they are represented this month by a record of 
Kling’s Echo des Bastions (Winner 5154). This also is very 
fine playing. I anticipate that the Winner Company will issue 
records of The Severn Suite played by this band, and if so I 
hope they will be enterprising enough to give us the complete 
suite and not a mere selection. 

Jack Mackintosh has been very busy in the recording studio 
of late. He has two new records this month. On Regal 
MR169 he plays Una voce poco fa from The Barber of Seville 
as a solo, and joined by J. Canwood, a trombonist of fine ability, 
he plays Balfe’s Excelsior. In each case the accompaniment is 
provided by the Harton Colliery Band. Una voce makes a 
spendid cornet solo and Jack Mackintosh phrases his notes as 
beautifully as any singer. 

On Columbia DX124 Jack Mackintosh is joined by Jesse 
Stamp (known throughout the world as a fine trombonist, of 
course) in the Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffman and the 
Miserere from Il Trovatore. In this case the accompaniment 
is provided by an unnamed military band. Again the phrasing 
is really beautiful, and the tone of both soloists is superb. 

Two good march records are issued by the Parlophone Com- 
pany and Zonophone Company respectively. The Entry of the 
Brave Troops and 1001 are two of Blankenberg’s best marches, 
and the Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands under 
the direction of the composer excel themselves (E6353). I do 
not think that the recording is quite as brilliant as in some of 
this band’s previous records. At any rate it is not so brilliant 
as is the case in Zonophone 5708, which contains The Boys of 
the Old Brigade and Guards’ Parade played by the Black 
Diamonds Band. The power and “ punch” are amazing. 

The Scots Guards Band are now appearing under their new 
conductor and are fortunate in securing such an excellent 
successor to Captain F. W. Wood as Lieut. H. Dowell obviously 
is. Suppé’s Morning, Noon and Night Overture is good material 
for the military band medium and Winner 5157_is a splendid 
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“two bobsworth.”’ So also is Winner 5158, which contains a 
selection from The Yeomen of the Guard. 

Selections of old time songs still retain their popularity. The 
latest is Gaiety Echoes played by the Welsh Guards Band 
(Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ” 5190), and very attractive it is. 

Lastly, the Westminster Military Band play two old 
favourites, the Wee McGregor and Turkish Patrol. These are 
both worn somewhat threadbare, but for anyone who wants 
them and is not already supplied, this record (Decca F1914) has 
much to commend it. 

W. A. C. 


—" 












PX 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Tipperary and Madelon 


In some ways my nap for this month is the International 
Novelty Band in entirely new arrangements, noticeably in- 
genious and healthy, of It’s a long way to Tipperary and the 
French marching song, Quand Madelon (H.M.V. B3606, 3s.). 
This is the record I should risk sending to anyone abroad who 
remembers the war; but it would probably be just as great a 
success in the nursery. 


Carry me back 


All our recording companies have at call any number of 
versatile singers for studio requirements—ballad, theme- 
song, dance refrain, choruses, descriptive sketch, and somehow 
it seems as if they enjoyed the old songs and choruses most of 
all. Perhaps they are old enough to remember. This month 
they offer us Floradora (Col. DX126), A Ragtime Review 
(Col. DX127), The Quaker Girl (H.M.V. C2015), Miss Hook 
of Holland (H.M.V. C1989)—each a 12-incher, 4s. 6d.—and 
Merrie England (Winner 5148, 2s.). I have placed them in the 
order of my own preference, but they are all “ vocal gems ” 
of good weight and quality. 

Or again, the old tunes may be freshened up by new treat- 
ment, as by the Six Nite Lights in No. 33 of Old Time Variety 
Series (Parlo. E6351, 2s. 6d.). 


Or forward 

The King of Jazz may be had in several tabloid forms, 
sung very well on Parlo. E6358 (2s. 6d.) or played well enough 
by Gandino’s Orchestra on Imperial 2341 (ls. 6d.); the 
New Mayfair Orchestra inevitably, but no less brilliantly, 
“offers” a Follow a Star Selection (H.M.V. C2020, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and a Love Race Selection and Charlot’s Masquerade 
Selection with Pat Waddington singing his song, My sweet 
temptation (H.M.V. C2049), and particularly attractive in a 
delicate style with some good singing is the Love Race Selection 
by The Million-Airs (Decca F1929, 2s.). 
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Orchestral 


‘The vogue of waltzes of an earlier day continues and there 
are three fine specimens this month,as might be expected, from 
the Dajos Bela Orchestra in Weber’s Strauss the Waltz King at 
Home (Parlo. E11056, 12in., 4s. 6d.), from the Edith Lorand 
Orchestra in Three o’clock in the morning and After the Ball 
(Parlo. E11057, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and from Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra in Waldteufel’s Siren Magic and My Dream 
(H.M.V. B3527, 3s.). Waldteufel’s A toi waltz, with Moszkow- 
ski’s Malaguena, as played by the Seala Concert Orchestra 
in an echoing hall (Winner 5159, 2s.),are not to be despised by 
any means, and are British to the backbone ; while for those 
who do not mind mandoline bands there are Ivanovici’s 
Danube Waves and Rosas’ Over the Waves, played by The Selecta 
Plectrum Orchestra (Decca F'1928, 2s.). 

De Groot and his Orchestra have happy choices in Wagner’s 
Triume and Chaminade’s Autumn (H.M.V. C1966) and 
Mulder’s Fantasia on Scottish Airs (H.M.V. C2021, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), but as usual there are the momentary lapses of playing 
and recording to take the edge off otherwise first-rate achieve- 
ments. Stanley Chapple and the Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra are more finished in Morning from Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt and the Rakoczy March of Berlioz (Broadcast Twelve 
5189, 2s.), a useful record for a beginner’s collection ; but the 
Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra in a much cut version of 
Mendelssohn’s ever delightful Ruy Blas Overture (Piccadilly 
5085, 2s.) disappoints. This, by modern standards, should 
have been sent back for re-recording. 

More suggestive of the restaurant than the concert-hall is 
Chaminade’s Callirhoe, which starts with the Scarf Dance, 
played by the Victor Olof Salon Orchestra (Parlo. E11062, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), graceful music gracefully performed ; while the 
Gershom Parkington Quintette reappears with a negligible 
recording of Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song and Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F (Piccadilly 5087, 2s.), and the Casano Octette 
is on slightly less trampled ground in Grainger’s Mock Morris 
and Grieg’s Berceuse (Piccadilly 5088, 2s.). 

The London Pavilion Orchestra takes Finck’s Vivienne 
and Haydn Wood’s Longing, two moderate tunes (H.M.V. 
B3466, 3s.), in its rather aggressive stride, and one goes to 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra to steady digestion with the 
suave More than you know and Without a Song from “ Great 
Day ” (Col. DB257, 3s.): a pretty record this. 


Regal Irish Supplement 


For cheerful vitality it would be hard to beat the Flanagan 
Brothers singing In our back yard or playing, on accordeon and 
banjo, Up the Hill of Down (MR158), which tops the Regal 
Irish records issued the other day ; and the jolly rough singing 
and flute playing in John Griffin’s The cow that ate the piper 
and The wife of the bold tenant farmer (MR162) have the tang 
of the soil. Frank Quinn and Eddie Dunn are terrific in an 
Irish Reel Medley on their accordeons (MR163), and when 
Frank plays a solo of the Londonderry Hornpipe he fairly 
startles the grooves. This is a curiosity for any collector. 
O’Leary’s Irish Minstrels (MR159) also play a reel and a 
hornpipe, and in quieter vein Seamus O’Doherty sings My 
Irish Home Sweet Home and Mother in Ireland (MR160) and 
George O’Brien Macushla Machree and Colleen o’ Mine (MR161) 
with simple sentiment. On the whole, an admirably arranged 
and executed half-dozen for popular consumption at half-a- 
crown each. 


Layton and Fohnstone 


Layton and Johnstone have eight popular tunes this month 
which they sing and play in their own style. There’s danger 
in your eyes, chérie (Col. DB255, 10in., 3s.) is perhaps the most 
attractive, and The one girl (Col. DB275, 10in., 3s.) the least. 
But none of them has that pep and enthusiasm that used to 
make their records irresistible. 
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Perhaps Marlene Dietrich has spoilt us, but neither Layton 
and Johnstone (Col. DB275, 3s.) nor Gracie Fields (H.M.V. 
B3592, 3s.) seem to be very successful with Falling in love 
again. The former make no attempt at originality and Gracie 
Fields takes the song too slowly and doesn’t help us by any 
burlesque of her sentimental moments. Terence O’Neil is 
better ; he sings with feeling and some sense of the spirit of the 
thing (Winner 5163, 2s.). Billy Elliott, described as an 
** American Black-faced Baritone,” sings the original feminine 
version of the song. Rather a peculiar idea, this? (Regal 
MR182, 2s. 6d.) 

The recording companies don’t mean to let us overlook the 
prize-winning English fox-trot One night alone with you. 
Apart from the dance versions this month, we have Bert and 
Bob singing and playing sympathetically (Decca F1912, 2s.), 
John Curtis, supported by a chorus and orchestra, in a novel 
treatment of this sort of song (Parlo. E6355, 2s. 6d.), and Raie 
da Costa in a piano solo (H.M.V. B3591, 3s.) that makes us 
gasp at her skill and courage. Something for all tastes here. 


“A great song’? and some others 


It is impossible to disagree with Florence Oldham after she 
has sung I’ve got a feeling (Col. DB272, 3s.) and asked us so 
intimately “ Isn’t itagreatsong?”’ Sheisinaless happy mood in 
Little white lies and makes one hope that this is not a sequel to 
her dreams in the first song. Elsie Carlisle has that same gift 
of enlisting our sympathy and in He’s my secret passion 
(Imperial 2333, Is. 6d.) we are sure that the passion will not 
be allowed to remain secret long and that she is much too clever 
to be kept in doubt as to “‘ what is really on his mind.” 

Carl Brisson sings the song from his film “‘ Knowing Men ” 
on Decca F1927. Collette is, of course, the heroine of the 
film (played by Elissa Landi) and before the end of the story 
Brisson has literally to “ go through water,” if not fire, for his 
lady. Oh! Donna Clara is a tango and one feels that the singing 
is a little superfluous. Norton Collyer sings When hearts are 
young energetically enough, but it is poor stuff, and his duet with 

ée Ellinger, Dream away, is hardly more successful 
(Decca F1908, 2s.). Both are from the film version of ‘“‘ The 
Lady of the Rose.”” Another theme song, Blue is the night, 
. from the film “‘Their Own Desire,” is well sung by Charles 
Lawman on Columbia DB253. There is some delightful piano 
playing on this side, but Gone, on the reverse, is distinctly 
disappointing. 

Others in the sentimental vein are Say a little prayer for me, 
sung moderately well as a duet by Creighton and Laughton 
(Decca F1922, 2s.), better by Sweet and Low (Regal MR179, 
2s. 6d.), and very well by Jack Gordon with an orchestral 
accompaniment (Imperial 2331, 1s. 6d.). A cottage for sale 
and I remember you from somewhere have both been done too 
well before for Sonnie Daye’s record (Winner 5162, 2s.) to 
create more than a passing interest. David Sharron has ample 
assistance from a chorus and orchestra in When I passed the 
old church door and that old favourite Meet me in my dreams 
to-night (Parlo. E6354, 2s. 6d.). All these are definitely only 
for those who have a taste for the sob-stuff. 


Goodsons 


Hitherto the flexible Goodson records have made rather a 
tentative effort to attract the ordinary gramophonist with 
dance records and the like, suitable no doubt for summer 
picnics and occasions when their light weight has made them 
desirable ; but two new ventures are indicative of an attempt 
to appeal more widely. In the Autumn supplement are listed 
thirteen operatic records made by Oreste di Bernardi and 
Guido Volpi, six of which were reviewed by Mr. Klein when they 
were issued (at the same price, Is. 9d.) on the now defunct 
Dominion records, in November and December last year. 
More enterprising are some new 7-inch records of Nursery 
Rhymes, forty of them, each with its own picture printed on 
the disc and a complete book of the words issued with each of 
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the four albums that contain five records and cost five shillings, 
Judged by samples, these are well and simply done with a 
piano or small orchestra to accompany some admirably clear 
voices, and they can be recommended as a most attractive 
present for any child, with the pious hope that nurse or mother 
may find the right sort of slightly blunted needle to suit the 
peculiar Goodson surface. 


Piccadilly Celebrities (2s.) 

Harold Fairhurst’s violin solos, Schubert’s Moment Musical, 
Tchaikovsky’s The Lark and the Gluck-Kreisler M. elodie (5089) 
is perhaps the choicest of the Piccadilly 2s. discs not reviewed 
elsewhere ; and, among the many singers, most of whom are 
rather lugubrious, Joseph Farrington is easy and clear in 
Non pit andrai from Figaro and Qui sdegno non s’accende from 
The Magic Flute (5094), both in English. The orchestral 
accompaniments are as usual-a great credit to Mr. Fred 
Adlington and often better than the singers; but someone 
ought to check the label titles before they are printed. 


Piccadilly (1s. 6d.) 


To the negro spirituals collection must be added‘a curiously 
exciting performance by the Alabama Four, male voices, of 
Jerusalem Mornin’ and His troubles was hard (569); and a new 
banjoist, familiar to Midland radio audiences, is Alf Kirby in 
Riverside March and Heather Bloom (608). Douglas Graham’s 
voice is a little heavy for Great Day and Dancing with the 
Devil (611), and Tommy Handley’s two songs The world snaps 
its fingers and The Polar Bear’s come back (621) are only amusing 
the first two or three times ; but Albert Carr with dance band 
accompaniment makes a popular disc with It happened in 
Monterey and Song of the Dawn (609) in excellent style. The 
dance records are all well paired, Blue Pacific moonlight and 
Falling in love again being two favourite waltzes that suit 
Jack Leon’s Dance Band (617) and the rest worth a trial. 


*¢ Frederica” 


Besides the records of this Lehar opera that were reviewed 
last month, we now have the original artists of the Palace 
Theatre production—Lea Seidl andJoseph Hislop—on Columbia 
and H.M.V. respectively. Miss Seidl brings tears to one’s eyes 
in Why did you kiss my heart awake? (Col. DX131, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
and it is easy to understand that she brings down the house 
every night with this song. Little roses, little flowers and Love 
will kiss and ride away (Col. DB269, 3s.) are charmingly sung, 
but the words are a little difficult to hear unless one is very 
conversant with them. The scores are published by Chappell. 
Joseph Hislop has not the same drawback—every word is 
perfectly clear—but he does not arouse the same feeling of 
interest and sympathy in his four songs, Oh maiden, my maiden, 
A heart as pure as gold (H.M.V. B3590, 3s.), and Wayside Rose 
and Wonderful (H.M.V. B35839, 3s.). Nor, to be brutally frank, 
does Columbia’s choice, Heddle Nash, really satisfy with Oh 
maiden, my maiden and Wayside Rose in all the panoply of a 
twelve-incher (Col. DX115, 4s. 6d.); and I much prefer Terence 
O’Brien on a modest Broadcast Twelve (5191, 2s.) in these two 
numbers. 

Another orchestral Selection is out this month, by the London 
Theatre Orchestra (Col. DX 132, 12in., 4s. 6d.), well played but 
without the sensitiveness of a Viennese orchestra. 


Sarony Whiffs 

'} Leslie Sarony’s Fine Alpine Milkman and Shut the gate are 
not his best, but have his usual tuneful amiable nonsense. He 
sang them himself last month on Imperial 2332 (1s. 6d.) ; now 
we have them similarly treated by Jack Bronson on Decca 
F1930 (2s.) and more noisily by the Two Gilberts on Regal 
MR180 (2s. 6d.). Sarony’s own was good enough for most 
people. 
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Experiments 

Last month’s Brass Band Rehearsal is followed by a much 
better Our Operatic Society Rehearsal by The Laughter Makers 
(Regal MX17, 12in., 4s.). Whereas the first side is developed 
on expected lines, the second contains a gem of light comedy, 
the scene of the heroine’s attempted suicide by drowning, so 
well devised and sung that it might almost be a scene by the 
Co-optimists. 

Another success is Castleton Knight’s Cockney Spirit in the 
War as spoken by Ambrose Thorne, Alex Field and Alf Goddard, 
with the attendant noises of trench life (H.M.V. B3594, 3s.). 
The rich humour is authentic, and the whole production 
admirable. _ 

Notable, but less effective, is Johannsen’s Brigade Exchange 
compressed by the B.B.C. Players on to H.M.V. C2046 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). When broadcast, this telephone war scene had a stark, 
urgent quality with a crescendo of excitement, I can well 
believe, though I did not hear it, but on a record, without any 
definite fault, it seems rather brittle and nugatory. 

Although Edgar Wallace’s telling of a short thriller on a 
Columbia disc some time ago was not a great success, it was 
better in many ways than the attempt of Arthur Wontner 
and Company to act Donald Stuart’s The Murder on the Ports- 
mouth Road, an adventure of Sexton Blake, on H.M.V. C2044 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). Interesting, but rather a misfire. 

The Parlophone Sketch Company have no new aspects of a 
convivial meeting to suggest A Coster’s Friendly Lead (Parlo. 
R775, 3s.). It is all very good noisy fun, with a chairman and 
several turns, against a background of chatter and drink. 


More Regals 


There are still plenty of the two dozen November Regals 
to mention appreciatively. They have great variety. Two of 
them are Hawaiian, Sol Hoopii’s Novelty Trio in Heeia and 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel (MR170) and Linn Melford and his 
Hawaiian Players in Here in my heart and Blue Pacific 
moonlight (MR187) ; the former genuine, the latter anglicé, and 
both attractive. Then there are the music-hall turns, Charles 
Jolly and Kaye Connor in some more of their laughing extra- 
vagances (MR171), the Jolly Old Fellows in Dug-Out Ditties 
(MR172) from Francis, Day and Hunter’s list, and Fred Beck, 
George Buck and Company in another of their neat sketches, 
Mrs. ’Iggins at the Talkies (MR175). The Three Harmonizers 
have full-bodied, well-contrasted tunes in They cut down the 
old pine tree and the far from Dreamy Delaware (MR181), and 
Vernon Dalhart and Adeline Hood are extremely entertaining 
in American negro spirituals, I'he Deacon’s Prayer and Halle- 
lujah, there’s a rainbow in the sky (MR177). I do not remember 
a better list from Regal ; it reveals real forethought and a flair 
for popular taste. 

Ongarts and Pianos 

e outstanding organ record of the month is undoubtedly 
Quentin MacLean’s version of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
(Col. DX116, 12in., 4s. 6d.). In the domain of Chappell Ballad 
Memories (Col. DX 135, 12in., 4s. 6d.) he has to be less dexterous 
and more sympathetic, and is highly successful. Terence 
Casey’s pictures of country life (Rustiques) and sea life (Nauti- 
cana, including a storm) give him a chance of showing what he 
and the Regent Wurlitzer organ at Brighton can do in variety 
of tone colour and effects, though I look forward to hearing 
Reginald Foort on the monster Compton organ at the New 
Victoria. Casey has also made a charming record of Ragamuffin 
Romeo and Moonbeams Dance (Col. DB260, 3s.). The former 
catches the exact spirit of Marian Stitler’s dance in “‘ King of 
Jazz.” Jesse Crawford is a little disappointing in The Kiss 
Waltz (H.M.V. B3598, 3s.); the melody, which is the chief 
charm of this sort of thing, is hardly distinguishable. The 
other side is more satisfying— The moonlight reminds me of you. 
This has a pleasant vocal refrain and the able assistance of 
Mrs. Crawford. Edward O’Henry is in good form this month. 
His Thistledown is perfectly delightful (H.M.V. B3571, 3s.) 


and his Broadcast record (617, 8in. ls. 3d.) of Jt happened in 
Monterey and Song of the Dawn is wonderful value ; the singer 
is excellent on both sides. Another Broadcast record, this time 
a Twelve (5193, 2s.), is bound to please all the numerous 
admirers of Rosse’s Merchant of Venice Suite. There is one 
Polydor organ record (Polydor 521688, 3s.) played by Léo Stin, 
of Massenet’s Clair de Lune, which has a good melody, but 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Chanson Hindoue is a little too pulsating. 
i Foort is not up to his best mark on H.M.V. B3574. 

Of the piano solos, Raie da Costa stands out with her Follow 
a Star Medley (H.M.V. B3584, 3s.). She has good material for 
her talents here. These tunes will prove popular. For those 
wholike their theme songs potted, Laddie Ray has an excellent 
bunch on Broadcast Twelve 5192 (2s.). Fred Olding is not 
very well recorded and does not seem to have the gift of origin- 
ality in his renderings of A cottage for sale and On the sunny 
side of the street (Regal MR188, 2s. 6d.). Don Bradman plays 
the piano surprisingly well and his record (Col. DB270, 3s.) 
will not only be bought as a novelty. 

Patricia Rossborough is as competent as ever in her! Frederica 
Selection (Parlo. R770, 3s.). 


Lauder Songs 

Every month Sir Harry Lauder’s re-recordings of his great 
series of songs continues, and his admirers will note H.M.V. 
D1883 (12in., 6s. 6d.) and Zono. GO97 and 98 (10in., 3s. 6d. 
each). There is the same infectious ease in all of them, but 
perhaps just a trace of anno domini here and there. Meanwhile 
others sing his songs unabashed, and following the excellent 
Jock MacGregor record (Winner 4997), reviewed in June, we 
have The Border Singers on Col. DX113 (12in., 4s. 6d.) and 
Hector Gordon and the Singing Scotties on Regal MR174 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) in Sir Harry Lauder Songs. Neither is as good 
as one could wish, but the latter is the better value. 


Cheaper Editions 

Will Fyffe’s Daft Sandy, which I praised last month on Col- 
umbia, is now out on Regal MR176 (10in., 2s. 6d.), and similarly 
there are the Roosters Concert Party in an admirably devised 
Old Comrades Reunion descriptive sketch: that should be 
immensely popular, either on Col. DX114 (12in., 4s. 6d.) or 
Regal MR173 (10in., 2s. 6d.). There are slight differences, of 
course, but the cheaper version will be good enough for the 
majority. What a clever stage manager Percy Merriman is ! 


October Sternos (1s. 6d.) 


There were two accordeon soloists in the Sterno list last 
month, J. B. Cuvelier in arrangements of The Minstrel Boy, 
Trish Washerwoman and Sailor's Hornpipe (482), and Andy 
Andersonin arrangements of Blue Bells and Prince Charlie (488), 
and among the singers Tom E. Lee in Wasn’t it nice (503) has 
a confidential manner and Jack Hodges in One night alone with 
you (486) a pleasing baritone. Add to these ten dance records 
of all the tunes of the moment including Wallace McIntyre’s 
Orchestra in The Chum Song and a jig called The Chums (472), 
Sir Robert Peel, Jan Ralfini, Frank Browne the xylophonist, 
and Bert Maddison with their bands. 


In Brief 

Space is running out and only allows me to mention the 
charm of Zaidee Jackson in Shadows around me blues (Parlo. 
R773, 3s.); the quaint despairs of Jimmie Rodgers in Train 
whistle blues (Zono. 5697, 2s. 6d.) ; the irresistible absurdity of 
Pete Wiggins in I don’t work for aliving and the Greene Brothers 
in Jew’s Harp Bill (Parlo. E6357, 2s. 6d.); the best (for ordinary 
consumption) record of Harmonica Harry and The Clatier of 
the Clogs, by Walter Miller and Harry Hudson’s Melody Men 
(Radio 1391, 1s. 3d.); @. H. Elliott’s new version of Ten Little 
Nigger Boys (Radio 1390, 1s. 3d.), and the frightful sentimen- 
tality of Teddie Harcourt, boy soprano, in Daddy and The 
Children’s Home (Parlo. E6359, 2s. 6d.). Each deserves a 
paragraph. PEPPERING. 
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DANCE BANDS 








See) 
First Records by Percival Mackey’s Savoy Hotel Dance Band. 


Percival Mackey and His Band. 
What's the use of living without love (from the 
film “‘ Man Trouble ’’) (v). 
June kisses (v). 
(CB133) 


Both these records are by Percy Mackey 
and the band which he had at the Savoy 
Hotel. 

You will notice that I say “ the band which 
Mackey had at the Savoy.” Recently it was 
decided to bring back from America Howard 
Jacobs, late of the Berkeley Hotel, to lead 
the dance band at Claridge’s, where extensive 
alterations and modernisation schemes have 
been carried out. Jacobs is said to be 
getting £100 per week. That’s for himself 
alone and doesn’t include the remainder of 
the band. Many of the musicians who were 
originally with Jacobs at the Berkeley were 
in Mackey’s band: Jacobs wanted them 
back, and as the Savoy and Claridge’s are 
both under the same management he got 
his way, Mackey’s protests being unheeded. 


This seems rather bad luck on Mackey. 
It takes months to knock a dance band into 
first-class shape, and he had just got things 
going nicely. Now he has to start all over 
again, as, although the changes are few, they 
are sufficient to destroy a rehearsed ensemble. 
And it seems all the more unnecessary 
because, although Jacobs is a good saxo- 
phonist with it comes to light ballads played 
straight, he isn’t, judging by his previous 
results, likely to produce anything wonderful 
in the dance band line, and his success lies 
mainly in a popularity obtained by a very 
pleasing personality which has gained him 
a large society following. It seems to be 
breaking up a good band to make one which 
may prove no better than ordinary. 

As regards the records they are straight 
commercial melody performances and first- 
class of their kind. Their strong points 
are the excellent tonal balance and general 
musicianly finish of the ensemble, the very 
qualities which are most likely to be spoilt 
by changes of personnel. 


More good comedy by Fack Payne and B.B.C. Dance Band. 


Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
Harmonica Harry (One-step) (v). 
Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! (v). 
(CB129) 
Californian serenade (v). 
Say a little prayer for me (v). 

(CB130) 
Tid-dle-id-dle-um-pum (One-step) (v). 
Under the sweetheart tree (v). 

(CB131) 

Over the garden wall (v). 
There’s a good time coming (6-8 One-step) (v). 

(CB132) 

Brightness, rollicking brightness in many 
cases, is again a most pleasing feature of 
Jack Payne’s records. Even in such ob- 
viously ‘“ sweet ’’ numbers as “ Say a little 
prayer for me” he m to steer clear of 
any dopey sentimental business. 

“* Fire! Fire! Fire!” aptly described as a 
variety novelty, is an amusing comedy per- 
formance. It opens with about half a 
minute of patter in Rob Wilton vein and 
practically all the rest of the record is vocal. 


The nonsense in Lancashire dialect about 
the fire engine that couldn’t go out because 
the firemen wanted to go to the pictures, 
and anyway the horse had been lent to the 
milkman, and then, when they do decide to 
go, the discovery that the hen had laid yet 
another egg in the works, is doubly enter- 
taining because it is well presented. 

Equally well done are the Scotch, Yiddish 
and Cockney dialect choruses in the livel 
6/8 version of ‘‘ There’s a good time coming.” 

With less in the way of comedy effects, 
but very much the same kind of thing, are 





All are fox-trots except where otherwise 
stated. 

v—With vocal refrain. 

Amer.—American Artists recorded in 
America. 

Germ.—German Artists recorded in Ger- 
many. 

French.—French Artists recorded in 
France. 


EDGAR JACKSON 


“‘ Over the garden wall” and “ Tid-dle-id- 
dle-um-pum.” 

““Harmonica Harry” is a good novelty 
dance performance with plenty of pep and, 
of course, effects on mouth organ (in America 
mouth-organs are known as harmonicas) 
and piccolo, the latter being a reflection of 
“Piccolo Pete,”’ to which this is the sequel. 

“Under the sweetheart tree,” “Say a 
little 5 ay! for me” and ‘“ Californian 
serenade’’ are straightforward fox-trots, 
effectively presented, and having, like all 
Jack Payne’s records nowadays, a rhythm 
which is very danceable and a style which 
is certain to appeal to the public as a whole. 

“‘ California Serenade ”’ is the work of the 
popular British writers Joe Gilbert and 
Horatio Nicholls, apparently assisted— 
hush! keep it dark—by the writer of “ St. 
James’ Infirmary.” 


The Four Bright Sparks. 
He’s my secret passion (v). 
Let’s go Native (One-step) (from the film 

“Let’s go Native ’’) (v). 

(CB134) 

The usual combination—Van Phillip (saxo- 
phone and clarinet), Arthur Young (piano), 
Len Fillis (banjo and guitars) and Rudy 
Starita (xylophone, vibraphone, etc.)—have 
again given us two effective novelty rhythmic 
records which show their instrumental 
dexterity to fine effect. 

“‘ He’s my secret passion ”’ is composed by 
Arthur Young. It has a good melody and 
bright lyric which can appear on the risqué 
side when sung by the wrong—or should 
I say right ?—person. I heard Elsie Carlisle 
sing it at a hectic party the other night and 
you may take my word for it she made the 
most of every line. The vocalist in the 
record is a Miss Queenie Leonard. The 
quality of her voice is rather hard, but she 
has style and a nice sense of rhythm. 

As a performance I prefer “ Let’s go 
Native.” It consists on the whole of better 
stuff. Arthur Young has a fine modern 
rhythmic piano solo and in the last chorus 
Starita and Fillis both have good novelty 
breaks, those by Len Fillis being very effec- 
tive and a fine medium for him to display 
his excellent technique. 


Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 
Around the corner (6/8 One-Step) (v) (Amer.). 
Anchor's aweigh (One-step) (v) (Amer.). 

(CB127) 


I remember you from somewhere (v. by Ruth 
Etting) (Amer.). 
(CB128) 
Both titles on CB127 are one-steps. 
** Anchor’s aweigh ’’ is in common time, but 
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labelled 6/8, and “‘ Around the corner”’ in 6/8 
put labelled fox-trot. Answer: don’t trust 
to labels, hear the records first. 

“T remember = from somewhere ’’ is 
a pleasing straight melody rendering. It 
has a one-finger piano solo passage which 
is a rather childish piece of work. Luckily 
the rest of the record is more ambitious. 


Paul Tremaine and His Orchestra. 


Steamboat Bill (One-step) (v) (Amer.). 
When the day’s work’s all been done (v) (Amer.) 


(CB138) 

“Steamboat Bill” is a very lightly dis- 

ised version in quick tempo of our old 
friend “‘Casey Jones”’ of railway fame. The 
record consists of alternate vocal and hot 
instrumental choruses and completely suc- 
ceeds as @ characteristic performance, The 
picture of the river and its bustling craft 
remains long after the record is finished. 

“When the day’s work’s all been done ” 
is after the style of the negro spirituel. It 
just misses the perfection which might have 
been obtained by genuine coloured artists. 


Ted Lewis and His Band. 


The world is waiting for the sunrise (Amer.). 
Three o'clock in the morning (Waltz) (v) 
(Amer.). 
(CB136) 

The first month I reviewed records for THE 
GRAMOPHONE I invented a new word—re- 
thythmatising—and the poor Editor was 
assailed with such a hail of protests from the 
venerable regular readers, who for years had 
admired the excellent English which has 
always been a feature of the reviews of 
classical records in this publication, that I 
have not since dared (knowingly) even to 
attempt to repeat the crime. 

This month, however, I’m going to step in 
where angels, etc., and introduce to you yet 
another new word. It’s not original, but 
I don’t suppose that will make it any better. 
It’s American musicians’ slang. The word 
is ‘Corn-fed’’: contraction ‘‘ Corny”: 
not in any dictionary: provenance unknown: 
meaning old-fashioned, effective for the 
general public, but showing lack of apprecia- 
tion of the finer points of an art from the 
connoisseur’s point of view. If I offend your 
susceptibilities you must forgive me, but 
the word so aptly expresses Ted Lewis’ 
records that the temptation to employ it 
has proved irresistible. 

You will appreciate that a dance record 
certainly need not be bad from a legitimate 
musical aspect to be corn-fed, and that is 
another reason why the word is so suitable 
for this band. The records are not bad 
musically, but the general idea shows such a 
complete lack of appreciation of what is 
recognised as style and are so lacking in 
originality. The title of the fox-trot is, 
you will notice, ‘‘ The world is waiting for 
the sunrise ” and you will gain a good idea of 
the record if I tell you that the whole of it is 
on a par with the imitations of birds which 
Ted Lewis himself does at the end before 
introducing in a very finicky manner a snatch 
of Grieg’s ‘“‘ Morning” from the Peer Gynt 
Suite, which is apparently the greatest 
height to which his originality can aspire for 
a suitable ending. 

Mr. Lewis’ sentimental recitative vocal 
efforts are conspicuous in the fox-trot by 
their absence, which may or may not be an 
advantage—it depends how you look at it. 
But he makes up for it by piling on the 


agony in his revival of “‘ Three o’clock in 
the morning,” a waltz which had a huge 
reign of popularity some years ago. 


Johnny Walker and His Rollickers. 
The mug song (6/8 One-step) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB139) 


I wondered how long it would be. In 
fact, the only thing I’m surprised at is that 
it hasn’t happened before. “The mug 
song’’ is, of course, an imitation of the 
** Stein Song,” which for some unaccountable 
reason has been the biggest hit of the year, 
and as a result we are practically certain to 
be inundated with copies, good, bad and 
indifferent. Well, let’s hope they'll get it 
over quickly, 

As far as performance goes, the record is 
excellent of its kind. More than that I’m 
not interested enough to say. I have only 
contempt for copyists. 

On the reverse is :— 


Bert Lown and His Orchestra. 
Bye bye blues (v) (Amer.). 
(CB139) 
—which, as a very straight,smooth melody 
record, is decidedly well played. (See page 
189 of THz GramMopHoNne for September.) 


Other tuneful performances by American 
bands, all mostly of the straightforward, 
smooth melody type, with occasional mild 
rhythmic solos and featuring sage lilting 
rhythm, which are likely to be popular are :— 

Ted Wallace and His Campus Boys. 
Telling it to the daisies (v) (Amer.). 
(CB126) 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder (v) 
(Amer. ). 
Little white lies (v) (Amer.). 
(CB137) 
The Knickerbockers. 
Where can you be? (from the film ‘‘ Cheer up 
and Smile ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB135) 


H.M.V. (3/-) 


Leslie Sarony and Ella Logan 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
If your kisses can’t hold the man you love 

(from “ Follow a Star ”’) (v). 

The first week-end in June 
(from ‘ Follow a Star’’) (v). 
(B5891) 
Over the garden wall (v). 
There’s a good time coming (v). 
(B5892) 
A Californian serenade (v). 
That night in Venice (v). 
(B5890) 
Dancing with tears in my eyes (Waltz) (v)- 
Adeline (v). 
(B5889) 
Ina Japanese garden (v). 
I owe you (from the film ‘‘ Dangerous Nan 
McGrew ”’) (v). 
(B5900) 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder of 

somebody else (v). 

That’s where the South begins (v). 
(B5899) 

After your kiss (v). 

Don’t tell her what happened to me (v). 
(B5898) 

Our Jack’s back (v). 

Little white lies (v). 
(B5887) 

Under the sweetheart tree (v). 

Tid-dle-idl-le-um-pum ! (v). 
(B5897) 

If the month ever comes when the output 
of Hylton records drops to a manageable 
amount I’ll have a shot at discussing details 
with you. As it is, in view of the amount of 
records I have space to give only the briefest 
description of each. 

‘**T owe you,” ‘‘ Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” ‘‘ Don’t tell her what happened 
to me,” ‘That night in Venice,” ‘ Cali- 
fornian serenade” and “‘ The first week-end in 
June” are all featured as slow, sweet, 
melody fox-trots. ‘‘ That night in Venice” 
has been given a big symphonic form of 
orchestration, but the orchestration with the 
most up-to-date ideas and best rhythmic 
style is that of ‘‘ I owe you.” 

‘“That’s where the South begins ”’ is also 
played as a slow fox-trot, but is more peppy. 


sing with Hylton’s Band. 


‘In a Japanese garden” and “‘ Little white 
lies” are more “‘ melody ”’ fox-trots in faster 
tempo, the orchestration of the former having 
expected characteristically Oriental effects.y 

** Adeline ” is featured as a bright quick- 
step, and ‘‘ After your kiss” is conspicuous 
for a brilliant symphonic orchestration. 

The following are comedy songs :— 

‘““Our Jack’s back,” with a melody 
reminiscent of ‘Three Blind Mice,” in 
which vocal choruses by Leslie Sarony 
alternate with bright rhythmic effect 
choruses by the band ; 

** Tid-dle-idl-le-um-pum,”’ in which again 
there are numerous vocal choruses inter- 
spersed with novelty instrumental choruses; 

“Under the sweetheart tree’ and 
‘* Over the garden wall,” played in bright, 
snappy style with again numerous vocal 
refrains ; and 

“‘There’s a good time coming,” which, 
although like all the rest it is labelled 
fox-trot, is a 6/8 one-step. Will somebody 
please tell these recording companies the 
difference between fox-trots and one-steps 
—I’m sick of it. 

And in addition to the two well-played 
waltzes there is “‘ If your kisses can’t hold 
the man you love,” which I have kept till 
last, as I like it best of all. It has a strong 
Blues atmosphere rhythmically and melodi- 
cally, and there are some solo passages in 
which good stylish stuff is played. The vocal 
chorus is sung by Ella Logan, who, as I said 
last month, ought to have been born black— 
and that’s a compliment. 

The majority of the remaining vocal 
choruses are sung by Pat O’Malley, the band’s 
vocalist. He always had good ideas and is 
now singing better than ever. Those by 
other vocalists are in “ That’s where the 
South begins” and ‘After your kiss.” 
Neither is anything to write home about. 
The vocal in “* Adeline ” is harmonised. 

For the rest I may say that the band is still 
showing its wonderful ensemble, tone, 
balance and precision, and the full and 
colourful orchestrations continue to be well 
constructed. 

Jack Hylton gives the public exactly what 
it wants and in a manner which has so far 
been bettered by none. 
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Art and ingenuity by Ambrose and His Orchestra. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 


Blue turning grey over you (v). 
He’s my secret passion (Blues) (v). 
B5904) 


Follow a star (from “‘ Follow a Star ”’) (v). 
Don’t wear your heart on your sleeve (from 
** Follow a Star ”’) (v). 
(B5895) 
More than you know (from the film “ Great 

Day ”) (v). 

Horatio Nicholls’ Gypsy Melody (Waltz) (v). 
B5896) 
The Love Waltz (Waltz) (from the film ‘“‘ The 

Love Waltz ’’) (v). 

You’re just the one girl for me (from the film 

“The Love Waltz ”’) (v). 

(B5902) 

Ambrose, with his wonderful orchestrations 
and highly skilled and perfectly drilled 
combination, continues to make the “‘ class ” 
dance records of the country. 

It is safe to assume that the general 
effectiveness of the clever orchestrations and 
the perfection with which they are played 
will be immediately apparent, and so appeal 
to all and sundry, but there are ingenious 
and delightful subtleties which may not at 
once be obvious except to musical enthusiasts. 
They have to be looked for and are worth 
finding. They show the difference between 
real art in modern rhythmic interpretation 
and the rather unenlightened attempts which 
on all hands are foisted on an all too credu- 
lous public. 

Here is one instance—there are dozens of 
others, but unfortunately I have not the 
space to single them out for you, and must 
leave it to you to discover them for yourself. 
It occurs in ‘“‘ Follow a Star” and is in the 
eight-bar false modulation (that is to say 
a modulation which goes from one into the 
same, instead of a different, key) which follows 
the first chorus and precedes the verse. 

In the first bar of this false modulation a 
violin note is heard. Now this false modula- 
tion consists of numerous chords all following 
closely on each other in broken rhythm ; 
the way is worked through various keys, and 
some of the chords are very modern har- 
monically, particularly when considered 
in conjunction with the various melody notes 
which form a partofthem. And all the while 
this one violin note continues—right through 
the eight bars. 

Having recovered somewhat from the 
surprise that this note has got through the 
whole eight bars without clashing anywhere 
with the harmony, one begins to wonder 
exactly what is going to happen to it. Will 
it stop suddenly somewhere, be left standing 
in mid-air, as one might say, and be 
nothing more than a clever stunt illustrating 
that there is one note common to all the 
chords, or has it a real part to play in the 
general construction of the score?: 

Almost before the question arises in one’s 
mind, the answer is given. This delightful 
violin note turns out to be the first note of the 
melody of the next movement, the verse 
and the violin carries on with the solo 
which this note started, thereby connecting 
the two movements very artistically. It is 
one of the cleverest and neatest bits of 
orchestration I have heard in dance music. 
The arranger is Lew Stone. 

Those listeners who appreciate records 
which have ingenuity such as this, are, of 
course, asking why it is that only a few bands, 
like Ambrose’s, give performances which are 
really worth hearing, and why the average 


commercial dance record consists of such 
utter tripe. 

There are four answers. The first is that 
few of the general public hear these things, 
and of those who do, many don’t understand 
them and cry like children for “ the tune ”’ ; 
the second is that there are few arrangers in 
this country with either the necessary 
intelligence or the necessary artistic sense ; 
the third is that nine bands out of ten 
would only manage to mess up such things if 
you wrote them in their parts; and the 
fourth is that if the bands managed to play 
them properly it is at least five to one that 
the effects would be obliterated by bad 
recording—in an effect like this violin note 
the violin would almost certainly be too loud 
and the note would stand out and prematurely 
give the show away, or else it would be too 
soft and the whole effect would be lost. 

There is much more I would like to write 
about “‘ Follow a star,” but I must get on, 
particularly as there is another Ambrose 
record—‘‘ Blue turning grey over you ’’— 
which I like even better. It appeals to 
me because of its more modern general 
rhythmic effect, which has been obtained 
mainly by the good style in which the 


individual musicians have interpreted their 
parts. Some may consider this a hot record, 
If so, well and good, but it has one feature 
which is seldom found in hot records. While 
the orchestration is ambitiously colourful 
and full of harmonic, rhythmic and orchestral 
effects, the original melody is always obvious, 
Max Bacon’s coda on cymbals and drums jg 
a clever novelty and no mention of the record 
could be complete without a word of praise 
for it. It is another of those effects which 
would be nothing if not performed by one 
with a perfect sense of rhythm. Max Bacon 
has this. 

A feature of “‘ Just the one girl” which 
should not be missed is the beautiful tone of 
the baritone saxophone obbligato to the vocal 
refrain. 

All the vocal choruses are by Sam Brewne, 
who continues to sing better and better. 

The fine orchestrations are by the following 
arrangers: ‘‘ Blue turning grey over you” 
and ‘“‘ Gypsy melody ”’ by Sid Phillips, staf 
arranger, to the Lawrence Wright Music (o., 
and responsible for scoringAmbrose’s master. 
piece record “‘ Japanese Dream”; “ He's 
my secret passion’ and ‘‘ The love waitz” 
by Bert Reid, Ambrose’s pianist; all the 
rest by Lew Stone (see page 141 of the Auvust 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE). 


H.M.V.’s fine recording achievement—Bass drum at last. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 


- Say a little prayer for me (v). 


Ive got a feeling (v). 
(B5893) 
My angel mother (v). 
Sitting on a rainbow (from the film ‘ Call of 
the West ’’) (v). 
(B5886) 


“Tve got a feeling”’ and “Sitting on a 
rainbow”’ are two of the most important 
dance records that have been issued for some 
time. They mark one of the greatest strides 
in the recording of dance music in this 
country. 

One of the greatest improvements of recent 
years in the gramophone has been the exten- 
sion of the range which could be successfully 
recorded and reproduced. 

As regards dance music the value of this 
improvement could not be over-estimated. 
It is in the bass that one finds the main beats 
which denote the regular metre of the 
measure, and, in addition to the improvement 
in tonal balance, the tempo became more 
marked as the reproduced bass came 
nearer actuality. 

In this matter of recording the Americans 
had led the way. They were the first to 
obtain satisfactory results with Sousaphones 
(those big circular trumpets which looked so 
imposing in the band). Soon we followed 
suit, but America was still leading, for, as 
Sousas went out of fashion and bass violins 
took their place, they soon had them recorded 
satisfactorily. Again we followed, but still 
America led, for they had by then discovered 
also how to record bass drum, the most 
difficult of all the bass instruments to get on 
the wax, particularly in conjunction with the 
remaining instruments, because of its very 
slow vibration and the resonance that it 
sets up, which smeared into the ensemble. 

To-day, H.M.V. seem to have succeeded 
completely and I think that it is no exagyera- 
tion to say that the first entirely satisfactory 
recording in this country of bass drum 
used for four-beats-in-a-bar rhythm, as it 


should be in a dance band, is found in ‘“ I’ve 
got a feeling ” and “ Sitting on a rainbow” 
by the New Mayfair Dance Band, the 
H.M.V. house recording combination which 
is under the direction of the concern’s expert 
adviser on dance music, Ray Noble. Ray is 
one of the most go-ahead members of the 
H.M.V. staff and it is to his foresight and 
perseverance that much of the credit for this 
latest advance is undoubtedly due. 

Of the four titles, the two which have been 
under discussion are the lively dance 
records, and you have only to hear them to 
realise how much the use of the bass drum— 
Bill Harty is the drummer—has added to the 
general body and strength of the rhythm 
and improved the ensemble tone quality. 

“Say a little prayer for me” and “ My 
angel mother ”’ are in more sentimental vein 
and have been given an appropriately sweet 
treatment. 

In general style all four records are 
essentially tuneful, commercial propositions, 
fully and very colourfully orchestrated and 
excellently played. There is, of course, 
nothing hot in them—unless Max Golderbeg’s 
good hat-muted trumpet solo in “ I’ve got a 
feeling ’’ can be considered so—but a nice 
sense of rhythmic style is displayed more or 
less throughout. 

The vocal choruses are by Jack Plant, an 
excellent legitimate singer with a good tenor 
voice, but still lacking the modern style of 
rhythmic interpretation. 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 


Just a little closer (from the film ‘‘ Remote 
Control ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Reminiscing (v) (Amer.). 
(B5901) 


Sentiment is the key note of these simple, 


but tuneful, performances in very slow tempo 
of sweet, melody fox-trots, in which Rudy 
Vallee sings with all his usual heart appeal. 

It has to be admitted that there is a certain 
refinement and even artistry about the work 
of both Rudy Vallee and his band. 
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WATCH | 
THE BLUE LABELS! 


Don’t mistake the Parlophone 10-inch Blue 
Label Series for an ordinary “ popular” 
repertoire. Every month this series contains a 
number of records of outstandinginterest. Here 
are some notable features and special records 
from recent issues. There are many more in the 
complete list, and exciting additions each month. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Here are featured records such as ‘‘ The 
Stein Song ’’ by MISTINGUETT (R763) 
‘* Lagarteranas ’’ by RAQUEL MELLER 
(R554) or ‘*La Corrida’’ (Castanets) by 
ARGENTINA (R577). 

Or turning to more serious tastes ’Cello solos 
by GREGOR PIATIGORSKY (R3543 and 
R679), ‘*The Moonlight Sonata’ by 
KAROL SZRETER (R771 and R772), the 
BERLIN STATE OPERA CHORUS in 
the ‘* Pilgrims Chorus”? (R194) LA 
SCALA CHORUS in the ‘** Anvil Chorus ”’ 
(R138). Here, too, are records by the 
VICTOR OLOF SEXTET, TOSSY 
SPIWAKOWSKI, EDITH LORAND and 
the OPERA COMIQUE ORCHESTRA. 


CONTINENTAL HITS 


The big successes of the Continent which 
you hear on your holidays or by wireless, are 
to be found in the Parlophone 10-inch Blue 
Label Series. Have you heard ‘“* Tiddle- 
tiddle-um-tum ”’ (I’ve a_ little brown 
Mandoline) (R649) for instance ? 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 


The most popular “ novelty ” orchestra in the 
world, and no wonder! Have you heard 
“Woodland Joys” (R655), Valse Bleue (R747), 
“Moonlight on the Danube” (R369) ? 


RHYTHM STYLE 


There is no room here to describe this sensa- 
tional series—a post card will bring you a copy 
of a new booklet describing the 50 odd records 
now on sale. ; 


‘“ TREASURE TROVE ”— 
The Parlophone Blue Labels 
10 in: Double Sided Records 3/- each 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY, Ltd. 
81 CITY ROAD, E.C. 1 








POLYDOR 





Reker Son GI ED 


The Record for the Connoisseur 


Every Music Lover is invited to hear these exquisite 

recordings. Abridged Operas, Concertos, Sym- 

phonies, etc., by World-famous artists. Ask for 
a free Catalogue. 


5808808080888 2 ee 


Selections from the 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 


ABRIDGED OPERA 


‘LA BOHEME ” (in German) (Puccini) 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin State 
Opera 
Conductor: Hermann Weigert 
* 95362 to 95;66—Five xecords at os. 6d. each 
* For this Abridged Opera a Record Album is obtainable 


| = 


m 
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Great Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Alois Melichar 
27194—"‘,Jolly Robbers’ Overture (Suppe) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


Hans Bottermund, Violoncello-Solo 
With Orchestral Accompaniment 
. Conductor: Alois Melichar 
23341—Adagio from the Concerto D Major (Haydn) 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 


Vasa Prihoda, Violinist 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Charles Cerne (August-Forster-Grand) 
go161—Souvenir (Drdla) 
Serenata, Op. 6 (Toselli) 
{10-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Contralto 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Julius Dahlke (‘‘ Bechstein '’ Grand) 
23108—Sister fair (in German) (Brahms) 
Longing for Home (Wolf) 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 


Alfred Piccaver, Tenor, with the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor: Julius Priiwer 

95353—* Manon,” Dispar, vision (in German) 
“Werther,” Ossian’s Song: Why awaken me (in 
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German) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 


Heinrich Schlusnus, Baritone, with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra 
and Organ Accompaniment 
66984—Caro mio ben (in Italian) (Giordani) 
Largo, from ‘* Xerxes” (in Latin) (Handel) 
(With Orchestral Accompaniment Violin Solo : 
Paul Godwin. Conductor: Julius Pri wer) 


12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 


Orquestra Tipica de Juan Llossas 
With Spanish Vocal Chorus 
23372—Barrio Reo, Tango (Irusta-lugazor) 
‘Tango des Roses (with French vocal chorus) 
(Schreier-Bottero) 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 
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KEITH PROWSE 


159, NEW BOND ST., W.1 (Regent 6000) 


and Branches 
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ASK YOUR DEALER TO LET YOU HEAR 
THESE LATEST HITS 
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ON ALL LEADING MAKES OF RECORDS 
“GREAT DAY ” 


H.M.V. ... ove 
COLUMBIA _... 
BROADCAST ... 
DECCA ... 
STERNO 


“WITHOUT A SONG” 


Dance 
J TOY sone 


eo 0Ulc(<klDm 
.{ DBas? -. = 


H.M.V. ... ose 
COLUMBIA .... 
PARLOPHONE 
BROADCAST 


STERNO 


Vocal 
B3523 


. R760 


“CHEER UP AND 


Dance 
H.M.V. ... 
COLUMBIA .... 
BROADCAST 


SMILE ” 


Vocal 





Cheer Up and Smile—contd. 


Dance Vocal 
DECCA ... . F843... F18il 
STERNO as . 434 ... 440 
SOLEX ... os ah’ ane 21 


“THERE’S A GOOD 
TIME COMING ” 


Dance Vocal 
H.M.V. ... Sl _— 
COLUMBIA ... -. CB132 ... _— 
PARLOPHONE ee _— ... E6360 
BROADCAST ... es nase ose ons 
eels kee AER, 1, «oe 
“OVER THE GARDEN 
WALL” 


Dance 
H.M.V. ... . ~_— 2 
COLUMBIA .... — =e 
PARLOPHONE ° eee 


STERNO 
RADIO ... 


“ONE NIGHT ALONE 
WITH YOU ” 


Dance Vocal 
rr . BS5871 ... B3549 
COLUMBIA _... - CB122 ... —_ 
PARLOPHONE _ . E6355 
RADIO ... +00 +. 1389 ‘es — 
BROADCAST ... «- _621 oon _- 
DECCA ... ee gape —_— 
STERNO 504 ous 


eee 486 
“FALLING IN 
LOVE AGAIN ” 


Dance 
RS ios kd ee 


H.M.V 


Vocal 
... J B3524 
B3574 
COLUMBIA ... soe 


--» | B3592 
CB106 ... _ 
DB246 ... 
PARLOPHONE 


. R723 





RADIO ove --» 1402 
BROADCAST ... .. 2586 

ECCA ... . - 
| STERNO 479 


SOLEX... 





















POSTAL RECORD SERVICE 





“*HIS MASTER’S VOICE,” COLUMBIA, POLYDOR, PARLOPHONE, 


ZONOPHONE and RADIO RECORDS. 


Records. 


Orders of 10/- and over 
sent post free. Lists gratis. 


Use the WNSON PECK “Electric” Needles—Specially 
recommended for Electrical Recordings—Extra-loud, 
loud, half-tone and soft. 


8d. a box of 200 
Sole Agents in Sheffield and Nottingham for National Gramophonic Society 


WISH PECK 


THE HOME OF MUSIC — SHEFFIELD & NOTTINGHAM 


All the leading makes of Gramophones, Radio 
Gramophones, Radio Portables, All-Mains Sets. 
The BEST always in stock. 


LISTS SENT POST FREE 





- wIL S30 
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Leonard Joy’s All String Orchestra. 
Where can you be? (from the film “‘ Cheer Up 

and Smile ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(B5894) 

String-tone is at all times pleasing, and 
there is no reason why the string orchestra 
should not be completely successful in dance 
music. Some may say that the instruments 
are unsuitable and that ‘‘ jazz,” as they call 
it, needs saxophones and brass. This is all 
nonsense. It’s not the instrument that makes 
rhythm, it’s what’s played on it and how itis 
played. 

l’m rather sorry that this string-orchestra 
of Leonard Joy’s does not attempt to be a 
little more stylish and rhythmical. Because 


strings are employed is noreason why the 
performance should be so very straight, or 
the orchestrations so absolutely barren of 
anything worth heeding. Still, as a simple 
melody, so-called fox-trot (though where the 
inspiration to dance comes from I fail to see), 
this record will doubtless appeal to many 
who like an uneventful life. 
On the reverse is :— 
* * * 
The High Hatters. 
You for me (from the film ‘‘ Sunny Skies ’’) 
(v) (Amer.). 


B5894) 
—a good plain straightforward performance 
in the usual American commercial style. 


PARLOPHONE (3/-) 








An original melody by Hal Kemp’s Band—A delightful Spanish Waltz—Novelty 
Accordeon record by Cabaret Dance Orchestra. 


Carolina Club Orchestra. 
Waiting for that thing called happiness (v) 


(Amer.). 
(R768) 


The Caroline Club Orchestra is Hal Kemp’s 
Band, which appeared at the Café de Paris 
and elsewhere in London with such success 
last spring. (See page 95 of the July issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

The number is the composition of one of 
the boys in the band, the trombone player, 
I think, and is a rather unusual me most 
pleasing melody. This record of it was issued 
in America in January of this year. As a 
sweet, melody performance it is excellent. 

The number is being handled in this 
country by the Lawrence Wright Music Co., 
and as they will shortly be sending the band 
parts to all the thousands ‘of subscribers we 
are likely to hear quite a lot of it. It is, asI 
suy, arather unusual sort of tune and with its 
haunting air is likely to catch on. 


Joe Venuti and His New Yorkers. 
Promises (v) (Amer.). 


(R776) 

When I see that Joe Venuti has had any- 
thing to do with a record I at once sit up and 
take notice, and I think that having 
expected too much may be the reason why 
Iam alittle disappointed. This is a decidedly 
well-played tuneful performance of a ‘“‘ sweet” 
number, but so very commercial. 

The only time anything happens is when 
Venuti plays a good rhythmic obbligato to 
the vocal deen. 


The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro. 
Bells of Hawaii (Waltz) (Amer.). 

Nelly (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
(R769) 

Francisco Canaro’s Orchestra is one of the 
most famous in South America. 

In this part of the world the populace is, as 
I expect you know, of Spanish origin. 
Spanish is the language spoken and the 
whole character of the people and their lives 
is essentially Spanish. 

Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
that the music of their favourite band has a 
characteristically Spanish atmosphere, or 
that the instrumentation is that which in 
this country we associate with the Spanish 
tango band, 


To me it has a vast appeal. I have always 
liked Russian and Spanish music as much as 
I detest most of the Italian and German 
operas, and I confess that both these waltzes, 
which are excellently played, appeal to me 
greatly, particularly “ Nelly.” The vocal 
chorus is sung in Spanish in true Spanish 
style. 


Cabaret Dance Orchestra. 
Accordeon Joe (v) (Amer.). 
That's a drop in the bucket (v) (Amer.). 
R758 


To the best of my knowledge no such band 
exists and the name Cabaret Dance Orchestra 
is probably a product of the Parlophone 
Company given to house recording units. 

One thing is certain—both the records are 
not played by the same combination. 

** Accordeon Joe”’ is another number of 
the “Piccolo Pete” and ‘ Harmonica 
Harry ”’ family, and this version of it features 
well played accordeon, either taking solo or 
with the ensemble, practically all the while. 
The performance is a well played, bright, 
lively affair and should prove a very good 
seller. 

All sorts of well-known stars appear to 
be in the band. One easily recognizable 
is the renowned Adrian Rollini, who plays 
bass saxophone. 

‘“‘ That’s a drop in the bucket ” is just an 
ordinary commercial style bright melody 
fox-trot. Someone tries to get hot in some 
whistling in the vocal chorus. I'll back the 
butcher’s boy. 


Ed Loyd and His Orchestra. 
Just a little closer (from the film ‘‘ Remote 
Control ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
This is love (Waltz) (from the film ‘‘ Madam 
Satan ’’) (v) (Amer.). 


Up to the end of the vocal chorus nothing 
much happens in the fox-trot, but im- 
mediately afterwards there is something 
worth hearing. 

Underneath a neatly rhythmical version of 
the melody by saxophone the string bass 
begins to swing the rhythm with a lilt to 
which it is impossible to keep still. After 
eight bars, with this rhythm still going strong, 
the saxophone gives place to piano played in 
great style. What an unexpected turn-up. 
You should hear the record if only for this 
chorus. 

The waltz is the usual sort of thing. 


Tampa Blue Orchestra 
You're the sweetest girl this side of heaven (v) 
(Amer.). 
Old New England moon (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
(R754 


) 
Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers 
Under the moon it’s you (v) (Amer.). 
When hearts are young (from the film “ The 
Lady of the Rose ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R756) 


Lonely (from the film ‘ Singer of Seville ’’) 
(Amer.). 
I wonder how it feels (Amer.). 
R766) 
: Roof Garden Orchestra. 
It seems to be spring (from the film ‘‘ Let’s go 
Native ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
My mad moment (from the film “ Let’s go 
Native ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R757) 


Don’t tell her (v) (Amer.). 
So beats my heart for you (v) (Amer.). 
R765) 


Swingin’ in a hammock (v) (Amer.). 
R767 


If I had a girl like you (Amer.), 
(R776) 
Hotel Pennsylvania Music. 
I don’t mind walkin’ in the rain (v) (Amer.), 
(R768) 
All through the night (Waltz) (Amer.). 
R767) 


These are all straightforward melody 
dance records of the usual American com- 
mercial kind. Nothing much at all out of 
the ordinary happens, but what is done is, 
from a legitimate musical point of view, done 
well and the records are very tuneful. 

As stated in a previous issue, Roof Garden 
Orchestra is a stock name of the Parlophone 
Co. Most of the bands whose identity it 
covers this month are probably house record- 
ing combinations. 


REGAL 2/ 





Billy Cotton and His Band. 
Little white lies (v). 
Californian serenade (v). 
(MR186) 
You brought a new kind of love to me (from the 

film ‘‘ The Big Pond ’’) (v). 

That’s where the South begins (v). 
(MR185) 

Billy Cotton and His Band at Ciro’s 
Club are now making their records on more 
flowing lines but still show the same good 
musicianship and style, and I can recommend 
all the above. 


The Midnight Minstrels. 
Great Day Medley (v). 
High Society Blues Medley (v). 
(MR184) 

Taken all round, both these are rather poor. 
The tone of both solos and ensemble is 
coarse, the style is jazzily old-fashioned, and 
there is barely a bar which can claim either 
artistry or finesse. It is all rather a pity, 
because in spite of orchestrations which 
savour of the pit orchestra, the ruination of 
the lovely “‘ More than you know” from 
“Great Day” by a hurdy-gurdy sort of 
rhythm, the rather obvious lack of refinement 
of some of the individual musicianship, and 
raw vocal refrains, a little extra polish by 
someone with an appreciation of the value 
of delicacy might have done much to improve 
things. 
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DECCA (2/-) 





Good Dance Rhythm from the Rhythm Maniacs. 


The Rhythm Maniacs. 
Without a song (from the film “‘ Great Day ”’) 


(v). 

Great Day (from the film “‘ Great Day ”’) (v). 
(F1899) 

One night alone with you (v). 

The chum song (v). 
(F1913) 

Good News Selection, Pts. I and II (v). 
(F1921) 


The Million-Airs. 
The Blue Angel Selection (v). 
Great Day Selection (v). 
(F1897) 
My heart belongs to the girl who belongs to 

somebody else (v). 

Wherever you are (from the film “The 

Cuckoos ”’) (v). 

(F1903) 

I am taking these two bands together 
because to all intents and purposes they are 
one and the same. Both are house recording 
units, recruited for the sessions from the 
better known West End musicians, and while 
one or two of the artists may be changed at 
times, there appears to be no more difference 
between the personnel of The Rhythm 
Maniacs and The Million-Airs than there 
might be between any two records issued 
under either one of the names. 

The employment of two names is probably 
a simple expedient to make it appear, to 
those who do not know that these bands 
do not actually exist, that the company has 
a greater number of artists. 

In fact, someone at Decca’s tried the 
leg-pull on me. The first record under the 
name of the Million-Airs came in just as we 
were going to press last month, and before I 
had even heard it I rang up for particulars, 
to be told that it was a new band 
discovered by Decca. 

I asked where it was playing. This was 
an unexpected poser, but was my informant 
nonplussed? Not he. “It’s not working 
now,” was the blithe response, “‘ but may,” 
he naively added, ‘soon be appearing 
in the West End.” 

As a matter of fact, there is no chance of its 
appearing anywhere in public for months, if 
at all, because most of the musicians are 
already engaged in good jobs in well-known 
London bands. Some recording companies 
think we are as green as they are. 

As regards the records, they are excellent 
value for money. For the most part they 
are on orthodox lines, but have good dance 
rhythm and clearly show that they are 
played by the best artists. 

The two best are “ Without a song’ and 
“* One night alone with you.” 

The former is featured as a very slow fox- 
trot and is in every way a good example of a 
pleasing sweet melody performance. It has 
both character and refinement in its tuneful, 
straightforward way and a nice lilt behind its 
rhythm. 

“One night alone with you” is perhaps 
even better. Played in medium fox-trot 
tempo, it is a clean, musicianly performance 
with an easy swinging dance lilt and a general 
atmosphere of good rhythmic style. The 
trombone solo in the last chorus shows 
decidedly good ideas in its melodic con- 
struction.and is performed with a commend- 
able sense of rhythm. 


Jack Harris and His Orchestra. 
Let’s go Native (from the film ‘“ Let’s go 
Native ’’) (v). 
It seems to be Spring (from the film “‘ Let’s go 
Native ’’) (v). 


(F'1932) | 
Horatio Nicholls Gypsy Melody (Waltz). 
Say a little prayer for me (v). 

(F1931) 

These are all straightforward commercial 
style performances of ‘‘ melody ’’ numbers, 
with a certain amount of character. Little 
happens which calls for (or receives) anything 
unusual in the way of musicianship or 
understanding of rhythmic style, but most 
of what is done is done well. 

“Let’s go Native” and “Say a Little 
Prayer for Me” are, I thik, the best of the 
fox-trots. In the latter the tenor saxophone 
obbligato ia the verse is effective, and { like 
the unaccompanied saxophones at the com- 
mencement of the las‘ chorus. 

“It seems to be Spring” is spoilt by the 
monotonously incessant oom-pom, oom-pom 


rhythm. 


PICCADILLY (1/6.) 








Cunard Dance Band. 
You brought a new kind of love to me (from the 
film ‘‘ The Big Pond ”’) (v). 
613 


(613) 

This is easily the best record in the list. 
It is a straight, ‘‘ melody” performance, 
well played by a musicianly band with a nice 
ensemble and decidedly more appreciation 
of good style than is shown in most of the 
other Piccadilly records this month. 


Jack Leon and His Band. 
Great Day (from the film ‘‘ Great Day ’’). 
Happy ’cause I’m in love (from the film 
“Great Day ”’). 
(614) 
All alone Monday (from the film ‘“ The 
Cuckoos ”’) (v). 
Don’t you see (from ‘‘ The Love Race ”’) (vj, 
(619) ; 


Roses in June (v). 
Dust (from the film ‘‘ Children of Pleasure ”’) 


(v). 
(618) 
Living in the sunlight, lovin’ in the moonlight 
(from the film ‘‘ The Big Pond ’’) (v). 
613 


( 
Gee, but I'd like to make you happy (from the 

film ‘‘ Good News ”’) (v). 

(615) 

More essentially commercial style per- 
formances, fairly good all round from a legiti- 
mate aspect, bat lacking much idea or 
rhythmic style. Now and again something 
worth hearing happens, for instance, the 
trumpet solo in, ‘‘ Happy ’cause I’m in love.” 
Equally now again something happens 
which no company ought to allow to be 
recorded, for instance the hopeless hot (!) 
saxophone passage in the chorus after the 
vocal of ‘‘ Dust,” which would have been 
bad in the ‘‘ jazzy ” days of 1914. 

Most of the vocal choruses are quite good. 


White Star Syncopators. 
Harmonica Harry (v). 
A cottage for sale (v). 
(616) 

‘‘Harmonica Harry” is a crude, jazzy 
attempt to be modern, so bad that one won- 
ders how it ever got recorded. 

““A cottage for sale” is a straight com- 
mercial performance. It is very fair except 
in places where things get a little fierce. 


i 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

I can’t give you anything but love by Louis 
Armstrong and His Orchestra. (Parlo. 
R753, New ‘“ Rhythm-Style”’ Series, 
No. 43.) 

Raggin’ the Scale by Joe Venuti and His 
Blue Four. (Parlo. R778, New “ Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series, No. 45.) 


DANCE BANDS. 

Blue turning grey over you by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5904.) 

Dancing with tear; in my eye; (Waltz) by 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. (H.M.V. 
B5889.) 

Follow a star by Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
(H.M.V. B5895.) 

I owe you by Jack Hylton and His Or- 
chestra. (H.M.V. B5900.) 

I’ve got a feeling by The New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5893.) 

Nelly (Spanish Waltz) by The Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro. (Parlo. R769.) 

One night alone with you by The Rhythm 
Maniacs. (Decca F1913.) 


NOVELTY. AND COMEDY DANCE 
RECORDS. 

Accordeon Joe by The Cabaret 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R758.) 


Dance 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! by Jack Payne and His 
B. B.C. Dance Orchestra. (Col. CB129.) 
I’m in the market for you by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra. (Parlo. R778, New 
‘“* Rhythm-Style ”’ Series, No. 46.) 

Let’s go Native by The Four Bright Sparks. 
(Col. CB134.) 

One night alone with you by Al Vocale and 
His Crooners. (Radio 1389.) 


RHYTHMIC INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 


High Society Blues—Medley (Banjo Solo) by 
Len Fillis with Arthur Young (Piano). 
(Col. DB256.) 

Sentimental Blues (Piano Solo) by Seger 
Ellis. (Parlo. R753, New “ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series, No. 44.) 


VOCAL. 
Can I help it? by The Three Ginx. (Decca 
F1907 


I love you so much by Eddie Walters. (Col. 
DB273.) 

I’m the last of the red-hot Mammas and 
That’s what I call sweet music by Sophie 
Tucker. (H.M.V. B3586.) 

My lover by Grace Hayes. (H.M.V.B3585.) 

Say a little prayer for me by Sam Browne. 
(Winner 5165.) ; 

Telling it to the daisies by Gay Ellis. (Col. 
DB252.) 





_—_- — 
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IMPERIAL (1/6) 


Ben Pollock and His Orchestra. 
Rollin’ down the river (v) (Amer.). 
(2338) 





It is one of the minor tragedies of life that 
as soon as a dance band gets really good and 
displays, in addition to good legitimate 
musical qualities, originality, ingenuity, style 
and like advanced features, it becomes the 
idol of the musicians, but nine times out of 
ten sooner or later flops with the public and 
has either to go back to the simple commercial 
paths or die. For years Ben Pollock had a 
marvellous band which was beloved by the 
enlightened minority. Its reputation with 
this select few gained it a place in the Victor 
(American H.M.V.) catalogue, But it didn’t 
last and Ben has apparently only saved his 
life at the eleventh hour by becoming a 
straight band. Even so, we find him to-day 
on a record which, exceptionally good value 
as it is, does not, from an artist’s point of 
view, carry the same prestige. 

Still, no one can produce a good advanced 
dance band without knowing the game from 
A to Z, which includes the ability to play 
straight melody in a musicianly manner and 
with a good sense of rhythm. These qualities 
are very Obvious in this good tuneful 
record of “* Rollin’ down the river.” 

On the reverse is :— 

Dixie Marimba Players. 
Moonlight on the Colorado (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
2338 


—in which the Dixie Marimba Players, with 
their tuneful marimba and xylophone effects, 
are as pleasing as ever. 

The following are all very straightforward 
“melody”? performances, tuneful in their 
simple way. All are featured as slow 
fox-trots except ‘“‘ You brought a new kind 
of love,” which is in medium tempo :— 


The Clevelanders. 
Don’t tell her what’s happened to me (v) (Amer.). 
(2336) 
You brought a new kind of love to me (from 
the film ‘‘ The Big Pond”) (v) (Amer.). 
2337) 


( 
Hollywood Dance Orchestra. 
I remember you from somewhere (v) (Amer.). 
, (2336) 
: Clicquot Club Eskimos. 
Little white lies (v) (Amer.). 
(2337) 


EDISON BELL—RADIO (1/3) 


Al Vocale and His Crooner:. 

One night alone with you (v). 
Falling in love again (Waltz) (v) (from the 

film ‘‘ The Blue Angel ’’). 

(Radio 1389) 

_ The name “Al Vocale” covers the 
identity of Len Filli:, the famous British 
banjo and guitar player. ‘‘ His Crooners ”’ 
are Arthur Young, equally famous as a 
pianist, Ted Edbrook (violin, late of the 
Ambassador Club, London) and two singers— 
Al. Bowlly, who was the vocalist of Elizalde’s 
Band at the Savoy Hotel, and Le;, Allen. 

This very effective performance, in 





“sweet,”’ melody style, would be good on a 
3s. record. On a Is. 3d. disc it is wonderful 
value for money and certain to be a big 
seller. Len Fillis, who uses Hawaiian and 
Spanish guitars in both these records, has 
such a technique that at first I thought . 
there must be two guitarists playing. 











HOT DANCE BANDS 


ee 





Louis Armstrong’s amazing versatility. 


Since the commencement of the series 
something over a year ago, the Parlophone 
Co. have issued with each of their New 
‘“‘ Rhythm-Style ” records a pamphlet-chat, 
as they call them, giving a brief review of the 
performances and information about the 
artists. . 

These pamphlets have been distributed 
retailers but many readers have complained 
to me that they were not always able to ob- 
tain them before the supply had become 
exhausted. 

In response to the demands of those who 
were disappointed the Parlophone Co. have 
now embodied the whole of the pamphlets, 
from 1 to 44 of the series, into a booklet, 
which, they tell me, they will be pleased to 
send free to all applicants on receipt of a 
postcard. 

All interested in this class of music should 
certainly obtain this booklet. The reviews, 
taken as a whole, form an informative treatise 
on advanced dance music and generally give 
an excellent idea of the angles from which 
the connoisseur judges it. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra. 
I can’t give you anything but love (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R753, New ‘“‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 43, 3s.) 
I’m in the market for you (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R778, New “‘ Rhythm-Style 
Series No. 46, 3s.) 

The extraordinary versatility of both 
Louis Armstrong and his orchestra! It is 
really amazing. Practically every record 
exudes an entirely different atmosphere : the 
story is told not merely in a different idiom, 
but almost, one might say, in a different 
language. 

‘““T can’t give you anything but love” 
will readily be remembered by all as being 
one of those popular lyrics based on a mild 
form of rather silly sentiment and set to a 
very catchy melody. Taken seriously, of 
course, the words are either ridiculous or 
sickly, according to which way you look at it. 
Armstrong kills the ridiculous aspe:t by 
exaggerating the sentiment, and then destroys 
any sickliness by keeping you wondering 
whether he has not his tongue in his cheek 
all the while and is merely taking the most 
unwarrantable liberty of pulling your very 
dignified (I am sure !) leg. 

he performance is in fox-trot rhythm 
played in very slow tempo. Without an 
formal introduction the record opens with 
the chorus. The orchestra plays the melody 
dead straight, subdued and sweetly, to act as 
an accompaniment to the solo by Armstrong 
on his trumpet. Louis doesn’t go far off the 
melody and seems closer to it than he actually 
is, as where he is deviating from it he is 
usually on one of the more obvious harmony 
notes. The features of the solo are the 
mostly short and melodically simple, but 
ingenuously constructed, phrases, and 
the way in which they run, not with but 
against the metre of the phrases of the 
original melody. 

The last half of this chorus is trombone 
solo and then follows the vocal refrain sung 
by Armstrong himself. He is no respecter of 
composers and treats the melody just as he 
thinks necessary to give weight to the exact 
subtlety of meaning he wishes to convey. 


Again we have the same amusing satire on 
sentiment and Louis just boils over with a 
mixture of mendacious emotion and rhythm. 

The last chorus is the same kind of thing as 
the first, excepting that Armstrong’s trumpet 
solo is an obbligato to the melody. He has 
devised some really wonderful phrases, and 
the building up of the ending to the perform- 
ance, in which he hits some crazily high notes, 
is perhaps the most effective finish that has 
ever been put to a dance record. 

‘*[’m in the market for you” is again a 
totally different style of record. 

Played as a slow fox-trot it is in every sense 
of the word a sweet melody record. Ex- 
cepting for a short passage at the end, where 
a tuneful transcription of the air is given on 
Hawaiian guitar, the original melody is 
adhered to almost note for note, even in 
Armstrong’s vocal chorus. In addition, the 
accompaniment is ‘“‘ sweet,’’ such things as 
guitar phrases which sound almost as 
though they were played on a harp being 
relied upon for effect. 

And yet the performance is as fine an 
example of style in modern dance music as 
one could wish, which is due entirely to the 
very rhythmical phrasing of the solos and the 
steady solidity of the rhythmic background. 
This is a form of interpretation to which far 
too little attention has been paid both here 
and in America. The demand of the public is 
for straight melody, and so far it seems to 
have been beyond the power of the recording 
bands to supply it without completely 
killing anything in the way of style in rhythm 
because they don’t know how to phrase a 
straight melody to make it rhythmical in the 
correct sense of the word. This record is a 
perfect example of how it can be done and 
should be a valuable example. 

In addition to Armstrong’s first chorus on 
the trumpet there is some delightful trombone 
playing—sweet melody interpreted with 
lovely tone, and a couple of clever phrases, 
which, while they do not interfere with the 
melody, since they occur where its movement 
would be resting on a sustained note, make 
the passage by their effectiveness. 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Four. 
Raggin’ the scale (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R778, New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 45.) 

There is some really wonderful playing in 
this very lively quick fox-trot version in 
modern style of a number which is still 
considered one of the best of the products of 
the earlier rag-time days. 

The combination is obviously Joe Venuti 
(violin), Ed Lang (guitar) and Adrian Rollini 
(bass saxophone), and very probably the 
renowned Arthur Schutt is the pianist. 

These four artists have long been recog- 
nised as amongst the best, if not the best, 
America has produced on their respective 
instruments, and their numerous other 
recordings, both together and apart in various 
bands, have led us to expect much from them. 
Yet each time one hears them one cannot 
help wondering afresh at their amazing 
instrumental ability, their originality, and 
their delightful appreciation of rhythmic 
style and all that it implies. 

This is a record which must not be missed. 
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RHYTHMIC 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 








Seger Ellis (piano solo). 
Sentimental blues (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R753, New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 44, 3s.) 

This is the second record to be issued in 
which Seger Ellis, who hitherto had been 
presented to us only as a singer of popular 
— mostly in light sentimental ballad 
style, appears as an advanced rhythmic 
pianist. The first was “Shiv’ry stomp” 
(Parlophone R714, New ‘“ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 40), issued on Sept Ist last and 
reviewed by me on page 194 of Taz Gramo- 
PHONE for that month. 

The main difference between ‘‘ Sentimental 
blues ” and “ Shiv’ry stomp ” (both of which 
are Ellis’s own compositions) is that in the 
latter Seger Ellis had introduced an amount of 
clever left-hand trick rhythms and effects. 
They were novel in conception, acted as 

mediums to display an unusual 
technique, and many will feel that they added 
greatly to the effectiveness of the perform- 
ance. 

These stunts are conspicuous in “ Senti- 
mental blues *” mainly by their absence, but 
this has not to my mind made the record 
any less attractive. 

The features which appealed to me most 
in “Shiv’ry stomp” were this artist’s 
delightful sense of lilt and the neat and 
modern construction of the phrases, which, 
when he was not indulging in stunts, were 
none the less intriguing because of their 
comparative simplicity and tunefulness. 

These points are as prominent in “ Senti- 
mental blues” as they were in “ Shiv’ry 
stomp,” and, after all, mean more in this 
class of music than tricks for the sake of them. 
For the rest, my afore-mentioned review of 
“ Shiv’ry stomp ” applies. 


{Len Fillis (banjo and guitar solos) 
with 


Arthur Young (at the piano). 


High society blues. Selection. 
The moon is low (from the film “ Montana 

Moon ”’). 

(Col. DB256, 3s.) 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
Len Fillis is the best British banjoist and 
guitarist as far as dance music is concerned. 
He turned up from South Africa about five 
years ago and rapidly made his name in Jack 
Hylton’s Kit-Cat Band. Later he was with 
Elizalde at the Savoy Hotel, and is now 
devoting his activities mainly to recording. 

This is by no means his first record with 
Columbia. Two modern rhythmic solos, 
“My pet” and “ Just a matter of chords,” 
were issued, if I remember rightly, in 
November 1928, to be followed shortly after 
by “A matter of notes.” I don’t know 
whether they were too advanced for the 
public, but unfortunately we never got any 
more like them. 

The performances this month are in much 
more commercial vein and there is not the 
scope for Fillis to indulge in his flair for 
modern rhythmic interpretation which his 
previous records showed him to possess. On 
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the other hand, his fine technique is very 
obvious and many will be surprised to learn 
from the records what beautiful tone can be 
produced from banjos and guitars when they 
are in capable hands. 

The medley from ‘“ High society blues,” 
which is played on muted banjo, is in the 
nature of a selection in dance rhythm, and 
the different tempi enable various styles of 
playing to be featured. Fillis is responsible 


for his own transcriptions and is never at, 
loss for effective ideas. 

‘*The moon is low,” for which Fillis has 
chosen .the Hawaiian guitar (see Dixiy 
Maremba Players—page 97, col. iii, of the 
July issue of Tae GRAMOPHONE), is featured 
as a straight ballad and shows off to per. 
fection the beauty of the instrument. 

Arthur Young’s piano accompanists are 4 
fitting support to this fine soloist. 








VOCAL 








Sophie Tucker again—Rhythm by Gay Ellis—The Stein Song in French. 


Here are the best of the month’s vocal 
records of popular dance tunes :— 


Sophie Tucker (with rhythmic orchestra). 
I’m the last of the red-hot mammas. 

That’s what I call sweet music. 
(H.M.V. B3586, 3s.) 

This is the first record by “ge Tucker to 
be issued since she returned recently to 
London from her native America to star in 
“Follow a Star” at the Winter Garden 
Theatre. 

Neither song is new, but to hear the robust 
Soph sing again her old successes, bubbling 
over with hearty good humour, acts as as 
happy & rejuvenation for the listener as it is 
of the songs. 

Both the ‘“‘ novelty ” accompaniments are 
in dance rhythm. In “ That’s what I call 
sweet music” the orchestra is featured by 
itself in some effective . In fact, 
taken all round, I think that, while this is 
perhaps not the better of the two numbers, 
it is the more entertaining performance. 


Lee Morse and Her Blue Grass Boys. 
Swinging in a hammock (Amer.), 


Gay Ellis and Her Sizzlin’ Syncopators. 

Telling it to the daisies (Amer.). 
(Col. DB252, 3s.) 

Both these artists are typical American 
rhythm singers—delightfully neat, stylish, 
and capable of getting their personality over 
without any suggestion of straining for effect. 

Lee Morse with her deep voice and semi- 
recitative mode is, of course, the wider known 
artist in this country, but Gay Ellis is without 
any question the better artist when it comes 
to a question of modern rhythmic style. 
Her last choruses are most rhythmical. 

The . well-played accompaniments, by 
novelty rhythmic orchestra, are neat, and 
full of interest. 


Eddie Walters (with rhythmic orchestra). 
It must be love (Amer.). 

I love you so much (Amer.). 
(Col. DB273, 3s.) 

Eddie Walters gives a breezily intimate 
and peppily rhythmical version of these two 
bright songs. 

Inte the excellent rhythmic accompani- 
ments are introduced all sorts of pleasing 
novelties in the way of individual instrumen- 
tal solos. 


Grace Hayes (with orchestral acc.). 
On the sunny side of the street (Amer.). 
My lover (Amer.). 
(H.M.V. B3585, 3s.) 
Though “My lover” has in places a 


fascinating atmosphere of Blues rhythm, itis 
featured here mainly as a straight ballad. 
It is a beautiful little composition and Grace 
Hayes sings it with refinement and feeling. 

““On the sunny side of the street” is 
presented mostly in dance rhythm and the 
artist’s attempt to get some effect into it does 
not show her at her best. She should stick 
to heart appeal ballads. 


Sam Browne (with orchestral acc.). 
Say a little prayer for me. 
My love affair. 
(Edison Bell-Winner 5165, 2s.) 

In light quasi-rhythmic ballad style Sam 
Browne, the popular vocalist of Bert 
Ambrose’s May Fair Hotel dance band, sings 
these tuneful songs with a sweetness and 
simplicity which are yery pleasing. 

Neithe, record is suitable for dancing, as, 
while generally the performances are “in 
rhythm,” the tempo is varied. 


Gene Austin (with orchestral acc.). 
Rollin’ down the river (Amer.). 
(H.M.V. B3572, 3s.) 

The turn of a phrase here and there to 
produce an atmosphere of rhythmic style lends 
character to this sweet performance in slow 
fox-trot tempo by Gene Austin, who uses his 
pleasing tenor voice in an easy tuneful 
manner. 

The accompaniments have a most artistic 
finish. In the orchestra’s chorus a saxophone 
with the sweetest tone I have heard plays 4 
delightful obbligato to the refined, ‘but 
rhythmical, solo taken on the clarinet. 

On the reverse is :— 

Johnny Marvin (with orchestral acc.). 
Dancing with tears in my eyes (Waltz) (Amer). 
(H.M.V. B3572, 3s.) 

—another melodious performance. 


The Three Ginx (with piano acc.). 
Take your hands out of your pockets. 
Can I help it? 

(Decca F1907, 2s.) 

Cleverly transcribed in a modernly 
rhythmical manner for voices in harmony, 
and sung with a neat refinement, these reco 
by “The Three Ginx” are being well 
received—and they deserve it. 


Mistinguett (with Edmond Mahieu’s Melody 
Jazz 


Je~chaute dans mon bain (Singing in the 
bath tub) (French). 
La petite femme de Paris (Stein Song) (French). 
(Parlophone R763, 3s.) 
Gosh! Don’t these things sound — 
with French words and in French style. 
wonder if she’s really singing what I think she 


- is. I hope not. 


Epa@ar JACKSON. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS 


THEME SONG RECORDS 


[The following films are those which are generally released this month or else have been recently shown in London. Where the 


original artists have made records of their 


into stages of desirability is done by treble, double and single asterisks.) 


BATTLE OF PARIS Paramount. 

Musical comedy. Directed by Robert 
Florey. Release date, November 10th. 

Gertrude Lawrence has not been given very 
good material for her first talkie, but her 
personality and songs make the film worth 
seeing. The story is of a young artist in 
Paris during the War who is unsuccessful in 
her art but highly successful in entertaining 
the tired soldiers on leave. 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
They all fall in love. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5841, 3s.** 

Ross and Sargent, Parlo. R653, 3s. vocal 
duet.*** 

Blaney and Farrar, Col. DB219, 3s. vocal 
duet.*** 
When I’m housekeeping for you. 

Coastal Dance Orch., Col. CB33, 3s.* 

Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R661, 3s.*** 

Annette Hanshaw, Parlo. R642, 3s. vocal.*** 


CHEER UP AND SMILE Fox. 

Comedy. Directed by Sidney Lanfield. 
Release date, November 17th. 

Light-hearted foolery of the most inconse- 
quent kind. Charles Judels has a characteristic 
part, while Arthur Lake is amusing as a young 
man who achieves fame overnight by being 
forced by bandits to sing over the wireless 
while they rob the club where he works. 
Dixie Lee is too American to appeal to most 
audiences here. Jack Smith and Johnny 
Arthur have small parts. Competently 
produced and amusing. 


Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
here can you be. 

Jack Smith, H.M.V. B3540, 3s. vocal.*** 
Joy’s All String Orch., H.M.V. B5894, 3s.* 
The Knickerbockers, Col. CB135, 3s.** 
Perry’s Orch., Parlo. E6349, 2s. 6d.* 

You may not like it. 
Jack Smith, H.M.V. B3540, 3s.vocal.*** 


FREE AND EASY J-M-@. 

Comedy. Directed by Edward Sedgwick. 
Release date, November 3rd. 

Buster Keaton’s first talkie was an 
unqualified success in London, but, of course, 
provoked discussion. It now remains for 
the provinces to pass judgment on the film. 
It is undoubtedly funny and has interesting 
glimpses of the inside of the M—G-M studios. 
The star is supported by Anita Page and 
Robert Montgomery. 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
The free and easy. 

Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5869, 3s.*** 

Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB93, 3s.*** 

Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R645, 3s.** 

High Hat Revellers, Goodson 215, 1s. 9d.* 
It must be you. 

High Hatters, H.M.V. B5861, 3s.** 

Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB93, 3s.** 

Schutt’s Orch., Parlo. R645, 3s.*** 


HARMONY HEAVEN Wardour. 
Musical comedy. Directed by Thomas 
Bentley. Release date, November 10th. 
This British International Picture is an 
unpretentious attempt to make an English 
musical film that will hold its place with the 
Americans. There are some good stage 
turns, but the cast are disappointing. 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Harmony Heaven. 
New Mayfair Dance Orch., H.M.V. B5827, 
3s. ** 


Somers’ Band, Col. CB57, 3s.** 

Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB245, 3s. 
vocal.* 

Fisher, Parlo. R664, 3s. vocal.* 

Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 436, 1s. 6d.* 
That's all that matters. 

Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 436, 1s. 6d.* 


oo 








Photograph by Sasha, 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. 


KING OF JAZZ _ Universal. 

This super-revue continues to supply 
material for records and has now been 
launched on an expectant London public. 
The latest records are given. 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter, and 
Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
A bench in the park. 
Hudson’s Melody Men, Winner 5160, 2s.* 
Wilbur’s Band, Imperial 2339, 1s. 6d. 
Happy feet. 
Hudson’s Melody Men, Winner 5160, 2s.* 
Wilbur’s Band, Imperial 2339, 1s. 6d. 
It happened in Monterey. 
Elwin, Zono. 5693, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Grossbart, Winner 5164, 2s. vocal.* 
O’Henry, Broadcast 617, 1s. 3d. organ.*** 
Ragamuffin Romeo. 
Casey, Col. DB260, 3s. organ.** 
Rhapsody in Blue. 
Quentin Maclean, Col. DX116, 3s. organ.*** 
Song of the dawn. 
O’Henry, Broadcast 617, 1s. 3d. organ.*** 
Vocal Gems. 
Parlo. Variety Co., Parlo. E6358, 2s. 6d.** 





Selection. 
Gandini’s Orch., Imperial 2311, 1s. 6d. 


songs these are shown in heavy type: otherwise the classification of new and old records 


LOVE COMES ALONG deal. 

Musical drama. Directed by Rupert 
Julian. Release date, November 3rd. 

Bebe Daniels’ successor to “‘ Rio Rita.” 
A less spectacular affair, but calculated to 
please her numerous admirers. The theme 
song has not proved very popular, but is 
introduced quite feasibly into the film. 


Sona: (Chappell and Co.). 

Until love comes along. 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5815, 3s.*** 
Betty Bolton, Col. DB94, 3s. vocal.** 
Graham, Piccadilly 596, 1s. 6d. vocal.* 


NEAR THE RAINBOW’S END Gaumont. 

Western. Directed by J. P. McGowan. 
Release date, November 3rd. 

The theme song of this simple Western 
drama has proved one of the most popular 
tunes of the year. In the film it is sung by 
cowboys round a camp fire, and has little to 
do with the plot. The film has all the 
ingredients of popular taste in this type of 
outdoor romance. Every company has 
recorded the song, and only a selection of 
records is given below. 


Sone: (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
Ro-ro-rollin’ along. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5840, 3s.*** 

Marvin, H.M.V. B3497, 3s. vocal.*** 

Somers’ Band, Col. CB83, 3s.*** 

The Maestros, Regal MR87, 2s. 6d.** 

The Jovial Four, Decca F1806, 2s.** 

Florida Club Band, Sterno 412, 1s. 6d.** 


PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ United Artists. 

Musical comedy. Directed by Edward 
H. Sloman. Release date, November 17th. 

Harry Richman, supported by a strong 
cast, sings his way through another back- 
stage story. The story is trite, but the 
production and musical numbers are first-rate 
and make the film good entertainment for 
the average filmgoer. A selection of the best 
records is given. 


Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Somers’ Band, Col. CB46, 3s.** 
O’Connor, Regal MR60, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Blake’s Orch., Sterno 437, ls. 6d.** 
Lane, Solex 7, ls. 3d. xylophone.** 
Puttin’ on the Ritz. 
Astaire, Col. DB96, 3s. vocal and dance.*** 
Webster’s Yale Collegians, Parlo. R689, 3s.** 
Cotton’s Orch., Regal MR57, 3s.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1725, 2s.** 
Clevelanders, Imperial 2248, 1s. 6d.** 
Singing a vagabond song. 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5829, 3s.*** 
Curtis, Parlo. E6316, 2s. 6d. vocal.*** 
Lewis’ Band, Broadcast 592, 1s. 3d.** 
There’s danger in your eyes, chérie. 
Melton, H.M.V. B3469, 3s. vocal.** 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians, Col. CB42, 
3s8.*** 
Hutchinson, Parlo. R695, 3s. vocal.*** 
Ellis, Parlo. R640, 3s. vocal.** 
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With you. 
Marvin, H.M.V. B3417, 3s. vocal.** 
Macpherson, H.M.V. B3485, 3s. organ.*** 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians, Col. CB45, 
3s.*** 
Darewski'’s Band, Parlo. E6309, 2s. 6d.** 
O’Connor, Regal MR60, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1725, 2s.** 
Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2556, 


2s,** 
Selection. 
New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. C1893, 4s. 6d.*** 
Rhythmic Troubadours, Regal MR8l, 
2s. 6d.** 


London Orch., Zono. 6859, 2s. 6d.*** 
Ray, Broadcast 5172, 2s. piano.*** 


SONG OF SOHO F-N-P. 

Musical drama. Directed by Harry Lach- 
man. Release date, November 3rd. 

This British International film has a poor 
plot, but Carl Brisson and Donald Calthrop 
have names sufficiently well known to draw 
the public. Brisson sings effectively, but 
the film is poor stuff. 


Sones: (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
There's something about you that’s 
different. 
Brisson, H.M.V. B3295, 3s. vocal.* 
Somers’ Band, Col. CB56, 3s.* 
Turner, Col. DB111, 3s. vocal.** 
Solemn and Gay, Zono. 5598, 2s. 6d. vocal.* 
Bert and Bob, Decca F1796, vocal.* 
Whidden’s Band, Decca F1798, 2s.* 
Nichols, Sterno 439, Is. 6d. vocal.* 
Camille. 
Brisson, H.M.V. B3295, 3s. vocal.* 


SONG OF THE WEST Warner. 

Musical romance. Directed by Ray En- 
right. Release date, November 3rd. 

Another coloured musical comedy with 
little but the stars to recommend it. John 
Boles sings with his accustomed vigour, and 
Vivienne Segal is a conventional heroine. 
Joe E. Brown has few opportunities and the 
film, as a whole, is not in the front rank of its 
class. 


Sones: (Feldman and Co., and Campbell, 
Connelly and Co.). 
The one girl. 
John Boles, H.M.V. B3424, 3s. vocal.*** 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5823, 3s.*** 
Selvin’s Orch., Col. CB75, 3s.** 
West wind. 
John Boles, H.M.V. B3424, 3s. vocal.*** 
Lawman, Col. DB124, 3s. vocal.** 
Three Harmonisers, Regal MR117, 2s. 6d. 


vocal.* 

Joan Revel, Decca F1869, 2s. vocal.** 
Selection. 

New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. C1944, 4s. 6d.*** 

Rhythmic Troubadours, Regal MRS81, 
2s. 6d.** 


London Orch., Zono. 5688, 2s. 6d.*** 
Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 435, ls. 6d.* 


UNDER A TEXAS MOON Warner. 

Romantic musical play. Directed by 
Michael Curtis. Release date, November 17th. 

A highly improbable but likeable film, with 
Frank Fay as a Mexican heart-breaker, 
supported by Myrna Loy, Raquel Torres, 
Armida and Mona Maris. Coloured and 
colourful with plenty of outdoor action. 
Good entertainment with a good theme song, 
which has been recorded by every company. 
A selected list follows. 


Sone: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
Under a Texas moon. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5846, 3s.** 

Metaxa, H.M.V. B3495, 3s. vocal.** 

Lown’s Orch., Col. CB104, 3s.** 

Carolina Club Orch., Parlo. R660, 3s.** 

Ellis, with Tampa Blue Artistes, Parlo. R703, 
3s.*** 

Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 596, 
1s. 3d.* 





JOHN BOLES IN “‘SONG OF THE WEST.’ ; 


WHAT PRICE MELODY? J-M-G. 
Musical romance. Directed by Nigh and 
Beaumont. Release date, November 10th. 
A story of New York’s Tin Pan Alley 
which is full of good tunes and stage effects, 
some in colour, and all the usual turns of 
plot. The two leading players, Ethelind 
Terry and Charles Kaley, are newcomers to 
the screen. They are ably supported by 
Cliff Edwards and Benny Rubin. Good 





of itskind. ‘‘ Should I ?”’ has been recorded 
so often that it is only possible to give the 
best records of this number. 
Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
A bundle of old love letters. 
High Hatters, H.M.V. B5791, 3s.** 
Melton, Regal MR100, 2s. 6d. vocal.*** 
Summer’s Dance Devils, Broadcast 2580, 
2s.** 
Grey, Sterno 397, 1s. 6d. vocal.* 
Should I ? 


Arden—Ohman’s Orch., H.M.V. B5791, 3s.** 
Oliver, H.M.V. B3469, 3s. vocal.*** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB167, 3s, 
vocal.** 
Ellis, Parlo. R694, 3s. vocal.*** 
Abelardo, Decca F1827, 2s. vocal.** 
Browne, Radio 1357, 1s. 3d. vocal.** 
The woman in the shoe. 
The Revellers, H.M.V. B3531, 3s. vocal.* 
Starita, Col. DB120, 3s. xylophone.*** 
Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R688, 3s.* 
Hudson’s Melody Men, Radio 1379, 1s. 3d.** 
Selection. 
London Orch., Zono. 5689, 2s. 6d.*** 


WHY BRING THAT UP Paramount. 
Back-stage comedy. Directed by George 
Abbott. Release date, November 17th. 
This is the first film made of the famous 
Two Black Crows, Moran and Mack, and, one 
suspects, it is largely biographical. Whether 
it willcreate another fashion in their Colum bia 
records remains to be seen. The only 
records from the film are given below. 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Do I know what I’m doing ? 
Ethel Waters, Col. 5690, 3s. vocal.** 
Gwen Henry, Parlo. R614, 3s. vocal.** 
Shoo, shoo, boogie boo. 
Ethel Waters, Col. 5690, 3s. vocal.** 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE Fox. 

Romantic comedy. Directed by Alexan- 
dra Korda. Release date, November 3rd. 

It is unfair to criticise this film because 
every scene and turn of the plot has been 
done before in other films, and it is only fair 
to say that if you like the Foreign Legion and 
French cabaret scenes this is thoroughly well 
done on its own lines and Fifi D’Orsay scores 
again a part she has played before, ably 
supported by George Grossmith and Harold 
J. Murray. 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 

Beware of love. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5869, 3s.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB114, 3s.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB221, vocal.* 
Merton Dance Orch., Parlo. E6350, 2s. 6d.** 
Bert and Bob, Decca F1873, 2s. vocal.** 
Lewis’ Band, Broadcast 622, 1s. 3d.* 
One day. 

Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB221, vocal.* 








“IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY ” 


(From the “KING OF JAZZ”) 
The waltz hit of the year 





recorded on every make of record 
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CHROMOGRAM 


‘*The Stradivarius of Gramophones.”’ 


TESTIMONY THAT COUNTS. 


Dr. L——, writing from New Zealand, after the 
delivery of our newest Model 30 at 24 guineas 
says : 


“It is truly the best Gramophone I have ever heard 
—truly great—and I can verify all that you and others 
say in its praise. Its wonderful full tone, marked 
clarity over all ranges, gorgeous full Bass (without that 
awful tubbiness that is so prevalent) and reproduction 
is so akin to reality that it is difficult to realize the 
absence of the actual performer. Really I con- 
gratulate you!” 


Incidentally Dr. L—— has recommended 14 Chromo- 
grams to personal friends. 























9 Models 9 models 
: from from 
: 12 to 35 
$ FOR YOUR mob paren 
é GRAMOPHONE 
« 
4 Tes so con! Senoly tilt 
Be ¢ pyramid and out comes 
Sy a needle. Listen to its re- Model 30 Figured Mahogany 
f , roduction. No scratch. 
M3 o“blair.” Every notetrue 24 Guineas 
e to life. Why? Simply be- 3 
hs cause it’s the best needle Send for Technical Brochure 
€ on is cue Pee When desired Deferred Terms can be arranged 
& lids to cut your fingers. ee to suit the convenience of purchasers. 
§ No spilling the needles all Wherever possible we can submit the CHROMOGRAM 
% over the floor. Nothing in- a on approval before purchase. 
i side to go wrong. It’s all ay , 
x 80 e€asy,—so good. The new ‘‘Chromogram” Needle is a wonderful pro- 
# duct for the preservation of your records and to avoid 
oP ; needle scratch. 
YRAMID [Each Needle plays 10 Records. 
200 seems 9d. per Box of 100 post free. 
| Pee in 
our tones. ‘‘The Stradivarius 
; CHROMOGRAM of Gramophones.”’ 
- Sole Makers and Patentees (Patent No.278,588) : 
| THE BRITISH NEEDLE Co.,Ltd., Redditch | MICRO-PEROPHONE & CHROMOGRAM, LTD., 
: “THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 76-8, City Road, London, E.C.1. 
Makers of Quality Gramophones. 
See also page xxx for Radio advt. 
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Be your Own Judges 


We have read with interest and no little amusement many 
of the utterly absurd claims made by various makers of 
Gramophones, Sound Boxes and Needles, many of these 
claims cannot be substantiated and 1t ts therefore in the 
interests of the readers of the “ Gramophone” we make 
the following statement. 


The “Expert Senior” has a 
Wider Frequency Range 
Better Tone Quality 
More even Response Curve 
Greater Dynamic Range 
Better Balance of Treble and Bass 
Is More Forward in Tone and 
Less Directional 


Than any other Gramophone on the Market. 


And we issue an open invitation to all readers of the 
“Gramophone” to visit us at any time in order that 
we may prove our claims to their entire satisfaction. 
“ Expert” Fibre needles will be used for all demonstra- 
tions unless otherwise specially requested. 

Incidentally we might mention, that t in the short time it 
has been 1n existence the “ Expert” has been selected by 
and supplied to qualified musical experts of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, Malvern College, and The 
University College of Wales. These critics selected the 
“ Expert” only after careful and prolonged tests of all 
other makes. 

Call and see us at any time, there is no need to make 
an appointment, we are always here to assist our 
Customers in every possible way. 





55 Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1 


Telephone Museum 7307 
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FILM NOTES 


of Jazz 

When at last Paul Whiteman’s all-colour and mostly 
musical film reached London the Gramophone Company had 
the forethought to show sections of it in the Oxford Street 
window, flanked with no less than fourteen different records 
from the film; no doubt as alluring a bait for the casual 
passer-by as the Revuette of the film that was shown in London 
months ago when the excitement of anticipation was at its 
height. But somehow the sparkle had gone out of the whole 
thing when I saw it at the Regal. All the songs were stale 
by that time, the colour seemed wearisome, and stunt after 
stunt only stirred a mild interest. Only the introductory 
cartoon, Jacques Cartier’s voo-doo dance, Wilbur Hall’s tricks 
with the violin, Marian Statler’s contortionist dancing, and 
William Kent’s delightful story of the goldfish remain vividly 
as worth recalling; the rest is a smudge of opulence, noise, 
legs, slickness and American jargon. And what a packet of 
money Paul Whiteman’s Scrap Book must have cost from first 
to last! 


English Films 

Everyone who has seen Rookery Nook this month must have 
felt that at least in one kind of film we have a winner in Mr. 
Tom Walls. Aldwych farces\and such comedies as Frederick 
Lonsdale’s Canaries Sometime Sing cost little to produce and 
the acting is so good that we may expect a succession of stage 
plays transferred almost completely to the film on the same 
basis as these two successes. Similarly Victor Savile has 
made a real hit with Leslie Henson and Connie FEdiss in 
A Warm Corner and Monty Banks with Clifford Mollison in 
Almost a Honeymoon, which are all the better because the 
scenes are not replicas of the stage sets. For, after all, Mr. 
Walls cannot ignore, as he seems prepared to ignore, the 
freedom of action that the camera gives him: or rather he 
must not be allowed to do so much longer. He is far too 
valuable an asset to English films to get into a narrow groove, 
however profitable it may be. 

Yet he does the job well and one sees so many other jobs 
muddled by other English directors because they are too am- 
bitious that one hesitates to urge him to enlarge his methods 
and to glance with those bland, mischievous eyes of his at the 
meaning of the word cinema. 

Oh those muddlers! Could anything be more devastating 
than that ‘‘drama of the underworld” called Night Birds, 
which has been shown at the Dominion? The vile recording, 
the entire lack of character in the characters, and the childish 
elaboration of plot are, it is true, swept away by a quite 
glorious fight at the end; but they are remembered afterwards. 
Similarly that promising subject The Windjammer was 
muddled from beginning to end, and for the sake of about ten 
minutes of superb photography of the ‘“‘Grace Harwar’’ at sea 
one had to endure the quite unsuccessful dialogue of A. P. 
Herbert and the dogged acting of some dozen men for what 
the programme said—and I believe it—was five months. 

Escape is on another plane. Although it was a stage play, 
it might easily not have been; in fact, if it had been a film 
first, you would hardly have thought it likely to make a good 
play. The hunting scenes at the beginning are wonderful, and 
so is much of the Dartmoor scenery throughout. The acting, 
with one small exception, is of our highest standard, and since 
the plot is a strong one with roots in real life we can con- 
gratulate Mr. Basil Dean and Sir Gerald du Maurier and 
Mr. Galsworthy on a film which ought not to be allowed to 
vanish into the Wardour Street Mausoleum. 


Foreign Films 

The most impressive performances seen lately were those of 
Conrad Veidt in The Last Company, a U.F.A. film with 
astonishingly good ghosting of the voices, and of Walter 
Huston as Abraham Lincoln, the Griffiths production. What- 
ever one may think of the films as wholes, these two perform- 
ances should not be missed on any account, when the chance 
comes. 

Many of us who have known the Greta love have been 
slightly degarbonised by Anna Christie, however much we have 
enjoyed Marie Dressler, George Marion and Charles Bickford. 
But to such I would add that the Garbo’s voice is much better 
recorded in Romance, which will be generally released in 
March, 1931. Vilma Banky in A Lady to Love has been given 
more attention by the camera man than her performance 
warrants. One would see this film for the old Italian of 
Edward G. Robinson rather than for her. 

One rollicking absurdity that should be noted as an infallible 
stimulant is Let’s go Native, 


General Releases 


Besides the general releases for November, which are dealt 
with in the preceding pages, there are very few indeed that 
come up to last month’s standard. In fact Journey’s End is 
the only one that can be urged upon filmgoers with enthu- 
siasm: but even this is of such stuff that many would rather 
not see it, however good it may be. Buster Keaton in Free 
and Easy begins brilliantly but tails over into rather a muddle 
(he is better in Forward March, a burlesque war-film that was 
on at the Empire in London, but even this is in quality 
inferior to the war-film Anybody’s War of Moran and Mack, 
the Two Black Crows). The deadness of Keaton’s voice is not 
so laughable as the deadness of his face. 

Son of the Gods, Knowing Men, The Laughing Lady and 
The Ship from Shanghai are all, for one reason or another, 
disappointing, but I think The Dream Waltz, a little Swedish 
film with a good theme song, will seem very charming to the 
not too critical. 


The Film Society 

The season began on October 19th with an admirable pro- 
gramme at the Tivoli. In the first half of it five short films, 
H,O,, Finding his Voice, Frolicking Fish (all from U.S.A.), 
Sound Rushes and The Strangler (both British) ought to be 
shown anywhere and everywhere. The German contribution 
Running after Luck, in silhouette form, might seem childish 
to the unsophisticated, in spite of its bland fairy-story; and I 
am quite sure that the Russian film Harth, however important 
it may be as the last of Dovzhenko’s silent films, would not 
electrify normal people familiar with the best German, French 
and American films. There are many inspiring passages in it, 
much placid and much agitated beauty; but one would have 
to be very closely in sympathy with Russian temperament to 
relish the slowness of the adagio passages and the whirlwind 
of the prestissimo passages, the subtlety of the dance motif or 
the fruit motif. However, Zarth was not made for an English 
audience, so it is a little unfair to judge it on these lines, and 
we should have worried the Film Society to show it if it had 
not been on the programme. 

I advise everyone interested in good films to send a postcard 
to Paul Rotha, the Hon. Secretary of The Film Group, 41, 
Manchester Street, London, W.1, for particulars. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


after the introduction of the disc instrument. Even in 

those days Mr. G. H. Russell was an ardent gramo- 
phonist. One afternoon he walked into a sale room and bought 
a large pile of records, which had been put up asa lot. When 
he got home, he sifted out the records which did not appeal 
to him, and exchanged them. Subconsciously, an idea was 
germinated. Then Mr. Russell began to discover other en- 
thusiasts, and this little coterie often met. One member, a 
Miss Senier, was desirous of opening a business, and the idea 
simultaneously occurred to her and Mr. Russell of 


Ts Gramophone Exchange originated in 1912, just 


— 
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Miss Senier retired-in 1927 and her place was taken by 
Mr. C. L. Walters, who devoted himself to the secretarial sidg 
of the business. Soon after his appearance on the scene, 
move was made to the present central and convenient —— 
at 121, Shaftesbury Avenue. Recently a further director hag 
joined the Company (now Ltd.), in the person of Mr. G. H. §| 
Montagu, an authority on classical and modern music, who 


has taken charge of the Foreign Record and _ the 
Radio and Hire Purchase Departments. I first  met/for i 
Mr. Montagu some years ago when he was a _ regular] oper 


attendant at the South Place chamber music 





starting a gramophone shop, whose chief business | 
was to be the sale and exchange of records. 

Thus, in 1912, was the first Gramophone 
Exchange in England opened, modestly enough, 
on the first floor of premises opposite the Angel 
at Islington. Trade so quickly prospered, that 
it was soon apparent that the new venture was 
not only going to be a success, but demanded 
more accommodation and a more central location. 
After 12 months, a move was made to New Oxford 
Street, where even four floors were found to be 
hardly sufficient for the rapidly growing business 
and stock. However, the Gramophone Ex- 
change stayed at these premises for upwards of 14 years. 

It came to occupy a unique position in the gramophone 
world, a meeting place for collectors and enthusiasts who 
regularly forgathered there, and 
of whom I have the liveliest 
recollections. In fact the Ex- 
change was used by many of us 
as a club, where the only topic 
tolerated was the gramophone. 
There were heated arguments, the 
frequent pitting of one recording 
against another, and I gained 
much knowledge of best record- 
ings and of rare discs. It was 
here that I first heard the un- 
usual reproductions, the freaks 
and oddities of the recording 
studios; Hindustani, Arabic, 
Greek and Persian music; indeed 
music from every civilised country 
under the sun, some of it sound- 
ing mighty uncivilised. I first 
became acquainted with Polydors, 
Odeons, Victors and many other 
makes in which much deep sea treasure is to be found. I 
met enthusiasts who were almost fanatics in their quest for 
rare records, and who will never fade from my memory. One 
who went to Vienna for a holiday wrote me on arrival that 
he had been singularly fortunate, inasmuch as his hotel was 
situated opposite the principal gramophone shop in the city! 
Could enthusiasm go further? Another, who had an amazing 
collection of orchestral records, and whose name is not unknown 
as a contributor to the early issues of Tar GRAMOPHONE, 
eventually sold all his records, and retired to live in a monas- 
tery. In fact, the Gramophone Exchange was part of my 
gramophonic education, as it has been (and, fortunately, still 
is) of many others. 

Still it maintains that friendly and rare atmosphere, where 
strangers readily talk to each other of music and the merits 
of records. Not the least of its charms is that a customer is 
never badgered to buy. It is rather like a good second-hand 
book shop where, instead of books, one can browse over records, 
and sip the sweetness of those which appeal to the fancy, in 
one of the many audition rooms. 





MR. C. L. WALTERS 





. MR. G. H. RUSSELL 


concerts. It therefore follows that he is a real 
chamber music enthusiast of wide knowledge, 
Incidentally, Mr, Montagu is a linguist, speaki 












both Mr. Walters and Mr. Montagu were keen 
devotees of the gramophone and regular cus. 
tomers at the Exchange, before they became 
directors of the business. 
To the collector, one of the most delightful 
features of the Exchange is the extraordinary 
knowledge which Mr. Russell has of past record, 
ings. I swear that he knows by heart al! th 
recordings, nay, even the catalogue numbers ad 
well, of all the pre-war celebrities. He seems to have an un-| 
canny facility for producing the rarest of records 





at a 
moment’s notice. The last time I met him he had just, in 
reply to a customer’s inquiry, 
formed a collection of the records 
of Barclay Gammon, who re- 
corded, I believe, some seven years 
before the war. Digging up such 
antiques seems to have an irre- 
sistible appeal to Mr. Russell. 
Nor do his activities end here. 
He has a sound knowledge of the 
mechanism of the gramophone— 
often he will personally do repairs 
and delicate adjustments to sound 
boxes, and is responsible for the 
invention of the well-known and 
excellent ‘‘Astra’’ sound-box, © 
with its diaphragm of pressed 
silk. Also he is a licensed valuer, , a 
authorised to value private collec- ’ 





a 














tions for probate and dealers’ pes <r 
stocks. His work on the com- a ie he Be 
mittee of the Gramophone 


Dealers’ Association is widely known and esteemed, and he is 
one of the few members who deals solely in gramophone goods 
and accessories. 

The obvious advantage of the Gramophone Exchange is 
that not only can the gramophonist obtain the new records of 
all companies there, but he can, at the same time, advan- 
tageously get rid of his old and discarded ones, a generous 
allowance being given for these in part payment of purchases. 
This also extends to gramophones. Incidentally, the stock 
carried by the Exchange is, normally, about 60,000 records. 
This includes a large number of slightly used discs, available 
for hire or exchange, and which are separately housed in a 
special department. It is also a matter of justifiable pride 
with Mr. Russell that the Exchange is the only shop in the 
country where every possible gadget and adjunct for the 
gramophone is always kept in stock. 

W. S. Meapmorr. 





Order your Xmas Number now 
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SOME MEISTERSINGER RECORDS 


~ By P. B. MEDAWAR 


> mse 
ry ha ' 
H. §, IE MEISTERSINGER is the eighth of Wagner’s 
, Who Drmniistea operas coming between T'ristan and the 
the continuation of Siegfried. To many it is his finest opera, 
met|for it contains none of that gloom which pervades his other 
gular] operas of the later period. It is a plainly told story of 
music] mediaeval Nuremberg with the characters drawn from real 
_ Tealllife. In this article I am choosing the more familiar numbers 
edgeJfrom the opera and commenting upon the various electrical 
uking} recordings of them I know, so that a reader wishing to make a 
that] collection of “‘ representative records ’’ of the opera may be 
keen a into the right channels, should he need a pilot. 
cus| ‘The Overture is the best-known concert piece ; though of the 
came] “ potpourri”’ type, we may follow the struggle between the 
Ate principles of Walther and the Mastersingers quite 
well if we know the themes. Of the records I know, three 
nary} come to mind: H.M.V. D1260, an orchestra under Coates ; 
ord-- D1314, the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Blech; and 
th)Polydor 66698, the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin under 
s a¥ Hans Knappertsbusch. I should say without hesitation that 
un-| I prefer the second record ; Dr. eo Blech may vary the tempo 
t a considerably (as at the beginning of the second side), but 
, in| otherwise he seems more fully to carry out the instructions. 
For instance, the statement of the Meistersinger theme on 
- trombones at bar 151: Blech takes this fortissimo, as indicated 
in the score, while the other conductors do not make a sharp 
enough contrast between this and the following passage. It 
is, after all, the climax of the piece, before the opposing themes 
are concerted, and so should be emphasised. It follows that 
in the Coates and Knappertsbusch records the final statement 
of the Meistersinger theme is taken as the climax of the piece, 
and is delivered with much pomp and circumstance. In 
Blech’s record it appears as a logical conclusion from what has 
preceded it. The recording in this version is better, and the 
State Opera Orchestra gives the music at the opening of the 
second side a delightful crispness which the other recordings 
lack. In every case there is a slight muzziness towards the 
end of the first side owing to its length. 

The Opening Chorus is rarely given a choral performance at 
concerts. There is a satisfactory recording on H.M.V. D1211. 
As this piece leads straight on from the Overture, the last 
bars of the latter are repeated at the beginning of the record. 

Pogner’s address is given a good performance by Ivar 
Andrésen on Columbia L2341, but it is unsatisfactorily paired 
: with Hagen’s Watch, from The Twilight of the Gods. Am 
188 stillen Herd is Walther’s first song in the opera, an exquisite 
ds lyrical piece, which is given full justice on Polydor 95181 by 
; the Czech tenor, Leo Slezak. One cannot imagine it better 
18 sung, though there is a good straightforward version by Carl 
f fF Oehmann on Parlophone E10552. Of Walther’s trial song, 
- § Fanget An, there is no electrical record in the English cata- 
8 § logues, but there is a very good record on Polydor 95161, sung 
5 by Franz Volker, of Frankfort. 

k Hans Sachs has two monologues in the opera, one of which 
; appears in the Second Act, namely, Wie duftet doch der Flieder. 
€ § One must imagine Sachs outside his workshop on a moonlit 
a 
» 
, 
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itful 











evening, with his elder tree casting its delightful scent around 
him. Schorr’s record on H.M.V. D1351 does not appear to be 
very inspired, and the recording is not good. Moreover the 
record is very widely grooved and might well have been done on 
&@ 10in. disc, in which form it appears on Polydor 62649, 
sung by Wilhelm Rode. Rode is considered by many the 
greatest living Sachs, and this record in every way justifies the 
claim ; moreover, it is a florin cheaper than Schorr’s record, 
being only 4s. 6d. 







To appreciate fully the two Parlophone records, E10541-2, 
of the ‘‘ more humorous scenes from the opera,’’ one must buy 
the score or the libretto (the former 18s., and the latter 2s., 
from Schotts). Then one can see what is happening. I do 
not think these scenes are suitable for recording, but Parlophone 
was ever an enterprising company, so we cannot blame 
them. The recording is not too clear, in spite of the 
excellence of the cast, which includes Bettendorf, Bohnen, and 
Oehmann. 

The Prelude to the Third Act is an exceptionally beautiful 
piece. So powerful is its effect that we can almost imagine 
ourselves having a chat with Hans Sachs by ourselves, trans 
ported by a magic agency into the middle of the sixteenth century. 
But, alas, we have to turn over the record, and the spellis broken ! 
There are two excellent versions available, H.M.V. D1219, 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Coates, and Polydor 
66780, the Philharmonie Orchestra of Berlin under Knapperts- 
busch. I just prefer the former, as Knappertsbusch’s version 
seems to bring in a shade of sentiment that is quite out of 
keeping with the worthy cobbler’s character. However, 
readers may choose which they prefer at any big store which 
stocks Polydor records. This number, the Dance of the 
Apprentices, and the Entry of the Mastersingers are always 
played together at the Promenade concerts, but I cannot say 
I like the orchestral adaptation of the last two. We must, 
however, be thankful for small mercies. We get the Dance 
of the Apprentices on H.M.V. D1139, on the other side of the 
end of the Tannhduser Overture. It is a satisfactory version, 
but I do not like it outside the opera. The Wach’ auf chorale, 
when the Nurembergers greet Sachs, is given an impressive 
performance on H.M.V. D1211. Mind you have your motor 
well wound up or the opening chords may go flat. And so, 
via the various tit-bits from the great final scene, we come to 
the song of songs, Walther’s Preislied. The concert versions are 
numerous, and, as a whole, are not too good. One could not 
better Hislop’s record, H.M.V. DB1351; nor can I better 
Mr. Herman Klein’s description in the February GRAMOPHONE. 
Leo Slezak also gives a good account of himself, but his tremolo 
is rather irritating. Franz Volker gives a good, straightforward 
version, without the tremolo that mars the other record. Both 
these records are Polydors, 95181 and 95161 respectively. The 
only record I know which gives the operatic version is Sigismund 
Pilinski’s, on Parlophone E10947. He is ably assisted by 
Meta Seinemeyer and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra and 
chorus. The recording is good except for a slight amplification 
of the voices. 

I cannot conceive of a better record of the closing scene than 
Friedrich Schorr’s on H.M.V. D1354. The music is artistically 
interpreted, and the recording excellent. A fine achievement 
is this record, of which the H.M.V. Company are justly 
proud. 

As a supplement to the above article, I should like to mention 
the German H.M.V. series of records, taken during an actual 
performance of the State Opera, Berlin. They are numbered 
EJ 277-286, and may be obtained at short notice from any 
dealer who specializes in foreign recordings. 

As a whole they suffer from lack of balance (the which fault 
we noticed in the Covent Garden broadcast of Act Three). 
This is not very noticeable to owners of large machines, so that 
I can safely recommend these records to them. In addition, 
a large machine brings out a sense of ‘‘ atmosphere ” which is 
most pleasing, since it really gives the effect of the actual 
performance. The surface of these records is also excellent, 


a fact which enhances the realism. 
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I am quoting below the list of the records, with references to 
the Schott English and German libretto, and the Breitkopf and 
Hartel vocal score with Newman’s (the best) translation :— 


Act One. Score. Libretto. 
EJ277. David’s Recitation— 
Hilf Gott! Will ich denn Schuster sein! 
(Odds me! Would I a cobbler be?) ... 48 17 
Trotz grossem Fleiss (With all my zeal) 53 18 
EJ278. Pogner’s Address— 
Das schéne Fest (Our joyous feast) ... 84 27 
In deutschen Landen(In German Land)... 87 28 


Act Two. 
Scene— 
Johannistag! (Midsum- 


EJ279. 
Johanmistag ! 
mer’s Day /) one 
Hab’ich noch Singetund’ ? ( Have I ‘to 
sing, sir?) ae 
EJ281-2. Serenade Scene— 
Schweigt doch! (Silence /) 
Welch’ toller Spuck/ (Are we all mad?)... 
Sachs! Seht! (Sachs! Stop!) ... 


Act Three. 
EJ282-3. Opening Scene— 
Gleich! Meister! ( Yes! Master /) ane 
Blumen und Bander (Garlands and 
Blossoms) an oe 
EJ283-4. Sachs and Eva— 
Griiss’ Gott! (Good Day /) oan 
Weilten die Sterne (Ceasing their dancing) 
Was ohne Deine Liebe ear in 5 — 


keeping) 
EJ286. Finale of {Opera— 
Verachtet mir (Disdain not thus) - 
Ehrt eure deutscher Meister (Honour 
your German masters) ... eae ro 


116 
134 


560 135 
The other records (viz., those with descriptive titles) explain 
themselves. 
P. B. Mepawar. 


(A further! article from another pen in amplification of 
the same subject will appear in the next issue of Tur 
GRAMOPHONE.—ED.] 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THOSE 


A Note on H.M.V. Deletions 
(Communicated) 


Company to delete a number of records from their catalogue 

at the end of each year. Previously they seem to have left 
the circularising of this list until the last moment, so that the 
enthusiast has had very little chance of finding out what was 
being cancelled in time to buy anything that particularly 
appealed to him. This year, however, things have been 
arranged differently, and I have even been invited by an ‘‘His 
Master’s Voice’? agent to examine what. he termed ‘‘the dele 
tion list’’ in case there was anything on it that might interest 
me. As a matter of fact there was quite a lot. Hence this 
article. 

Among the ten-inch Plum Label records the first that 
attracted my attention was Stuart Robertson’s Ethiopia 
saluting the Colours and Son o’ Mine (B2407). This first is 
one of the best English songs ever written, and Robertson 
sings it so well that it seems a pity that this must pass into 
oblivion. 

The weeding out of the records which first appeared on the 
special list of German recordings continues, and costs us this 
year four of the steadily decreasing number of lieder discs 
in the ‘‘His Master’s Voice” catalogue. (Don’t think that I 
have lost sight of the fact that ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ are the 
only people who have made a serious attempt to popularise 
lieder—or that they have a really magnificent selection of 
Schubert songs by Gerhardt, not to mention the Duhan 
records; but it seems little short of criminal to deprive us of 
these four records, when their year’s output of German art 
songs has been practically nil). 

Ursula van Diemen’s An die Musik (Schubert) and 
Wanderer’s Nachtlied (B2546) is much too good to be thus dis- 
missed. At 3s. it is a gift. So, too, is Van Endert’s Mariae 
Wiegenlied of Max Reger (B2849). I cannot understand 
why exquisite lied has not rivalled in popularity Schubert’s 
Serenade. When this is gone we shall have only the Gerhardt 
recording of it at 8s. 6d. 

‘The pairing of Nacht und Triwme and Die Bist die Ruh’ 
(B2772) is well worthy of attention. For all their complete 
Die Schéne Miillerin the ‘‘His Master’s Voice’ catalogue will 
be much the poorer without it. Walter, who has a voice 


[c has long been the custom of the ‘‘His Master’s Voice”’ 


slightly reminiscent of Slezak’s, takes the first song rather 
faster than one might wish, but his phrasing is admirable. 

But my chagrin at seeing the departure of these ten-inch 
Plums was nothing to the annoyance and disgust that I felt 
on seeing that E481—Hugo Wolf's Elfinlied was being sum- 
marily discharged. There goes the only Hugo Wolf song on 
any English catalogue! It is about time that the music 
lovers in this country formed themselves into a body and voiced 
their grievance at the neglect of Wolf by the Recording 
Companies. In 1908 ‘‘His Master’s Voice” catalogue was 
richer in Wolf songs than it is to-day; but the fact 
remains that Scotney’s Elfinlied is going. It is a perfectly 
delightful song, and Scotney sings it exquisitely. Even if it 
is only to show the Recording Companies that there is a 
public for Wolf, you should buy it. It is worth 4s. 6d. for 
that. 

To return to ten-inch Plum Labels. I am sorry to see two 
of the excellent La Scala Chorus records in the deletion list— 
B2622 and B2623. I can only assume that their appearance 
in this sorry company is an indication that the British public 
has no use for really early Verdi—how different from the 
Italians. But any man with an ear for a good lusty tune, 
stamped all over ‘‘early Verdi,’’ will delight in the choruses 
from ‘‘Lombardi’”’ and ‘‘Nabucco”’ (B2622). 

From the twelve-inch Plum Label class, Hambourg’s version 
of Chopin’s G Minor Ballade, Storm on the Volga by the 
Russian State Choir, and a number of records by various of 
‘‘His Master’s Voice’ star organists are departing. There is 
a magnificent piece of ’cello playing and recording on C1411, 
Kol Nidrei (Bruch) by Arnold Féldesy. There is no other 
’cello record at the price to compare with this. Hear it for 
yourself. Another good version of the same piece by the Salon 
Orchestra (C1664) goes with it. 

Do not on any account miss Ferdy Kaufmann’s Gipsy 
Baron Selection (C1393). The tunes are Johann Strauss at 
his best—quite in the Fledermaus class, and Kaufmann’s band 
is as good as Marek Weber’s. Johann Strauss played like this 
is the perfect tonic. A little farther on in the list there is 
another Johann Strauss record—Voices of Spring and Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, sung by Cida Lau (C1539). This 
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must be one of the funniest records in existence. I would 
pack it against the recent Parlophone record by Carosio for 
bad coloratura singing. These ladies sing like birds—hens, 
to be precise. 

The choruses from ‘‘Pagliacci’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ 
(C1317) naturally go now that these operas have been recorded 
complete. There must be many, however, who find a little of 
these operatic twins goes a long way, and for a small dose of 
chorus work this record could not be bettered. 

While admiring the enterprise of ‘‘His Master’s Voice” for 
recording the Ballet Music from Goossens’ ‘‘Judith’’ under 
the baton of the composer, it seems a pity that such an ad- 
yenturous spirit should have been expended on seemingly 
unsaleable and harsh music. If they were anxious to 
uphold modern opera, Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeifer—one 
of the biggest and steadiest successes in Continental operatic 
history—was then and is still, for their English catalogue at 
any rate, virgin soil. 

Elgar fares badly. The letter in the columns of a recent 
issue of THe GRAMOPHONE stresses the widespread ignorance 
of this great English musician on the Continent. Are these 
Elgar deletions a sign that the British public—if not ignorant 
of the name—is ignorant of or indifferent to the beauty and 
depth of Elgar’s music? The two vocal trios on C1615 can, 
perhaps, be spared, though personally I would not be without 
them; but the four records from the ‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’ 
and ‘The Music Makers’’ (D1347-50) by the soloists and choir 
of the Three Choirs Festival are worth their weight in gold. 

The Albert Coates London Symphony Orchestra records of 
favourite Wagnerian excerpts go to give place to the newer 
re-recordings. There is, however, one snag—D1088 The Ride 
of the Valkyries bears as obverse the Prelude to ‘‘Rheingold”’ 
—the re-recording is less adventurously paired—Prelude to 
Act III ‘‘Lohengrin’”’; much more commercial no doubt, but 
not nearly so interesting. The first pages of the Ring will 
not be recorded again for some time to come, and, marked 
for deletion though this may be, the recording is good enough 
to pass for a 1930 vintage. Taken all in all Coates is heard 
at his best in Russian music, and ‘‘Czar Sultan’’ Suite No. III 
on D1491 is worth 6s. 6d. of anyone’s money. 

Naturally enough the acoustical recording of Butterfly in 
English passes out to make way for the new recording in 
Italian, and the old Pinafore, too, has been supplanted. The 
three records of Boatswain’s Mate and the five of Hugh the 
Drover, however, have not been made in electrical versions 
—neither, I imagine, will they be for some time to come. 
For those who like that sort of opera they are worthy of atten- 
tion. The Hugh the Drover recordings are particularly good. 
They were only just pre-electric. 

No tears will be shed over the passing of Rosette Anday’s 
Erbarme dich and Dank sei dir Herr. I fail to see why the 
powers that be deemed this woman worthy of the dignity of 
a Black Label, but I hope that in the near future they will 
give us a really good record of the lovely Handel aria. Schorr, 
or perhaps Olszewska, would sing it gloriously. 

Brownlee’s two arias from Hamlet, C1654, and D1447—two 
songs by Robert Franz paired with the Dreary Steppe—are 
dreary enough. But Géta Ljungberg’s D1352 should never 
have been allowed to go. I suppose that it is being deleted 
because it has not sold up to some specified standard. If the 
authorities would look into this they would find that for once 
their catalogue had fallen down, and only the man who 
remembered the issuing of the record could hope to find it, 
since no mention was made of it under either of their Gita 
Ljungberg headings, and it appeared only under Forza del 
Destino. 

Nearly all the really good singing of Italian opera comes 
from German artists, and with the possible exception of 
Ponselle I know of no soprano who could make a lovelier 
record of these particular arias than Ljungberg; and even if 





you consider yourself above ‘‘middle period’’ Verdi, the sing- 
ing is so lovely that it merits a hearing. (D1352). 

Anne Thursfield is one of the most intelligent singers before 
the public to-day, and it seems a great pity that her two 
records—E452—Clair de Lune of Fauré and L’heure exquise 
of Hahn and E462—Song of Shadows and When I was one- 
and-twenty, both by Armstrong Gibbs, should pass into the 
unknown. This means that with the appearance of the 1931 
catalogue there will be no Anne Thursfield records available. 

Turning to Red Label records. Many of the non-electrics 
which appear in this list have been displaced by new record- 
ings. In this category come such things as the Serenade and 
Veau d’or from ‘‘Faust’’ by Chaliapine, Galli-Curci’s Shadow 
Song and Hislop’s Prize Song. No one will be surprised to see 
all the De Gogorza non-electrics with the exception of the 
Duet with Caruso disappear. 

Henceforward the names of Silva and Smirnéff disappear 
from the main catalogue. How Silva ever managed to get 
there remains a mystery, but the Smirnéff record is 
delightful, and moreover it remains until the end of the year 
the only recording by a tenor of the Hindu Song. In spite 
of the fact that sopranos and violinists seem to regard it as 
their exclusive property, it was written for a tenor, and only 
a tenor can do it justice. 

Three or four Journet records are going. They are fairly 
recent recordings and all good. 

Another singer in late middle age who has returned to the 
scenes with great success is Johanna Gadski. As principal 
soprano of the German Grand Opera Company touring 
America she has, to all accounts, proved herself to be still one 
of the finest living Briinnhildes—but for all that one 
of the two records that remain to her credit in the catalogue 
goes—the Duet with Homer (DB667). 

There are one or two very good tenor records which are 
worthy of the attention of Italian opera enthusiasts. Cortis 
does not seem to have caught on over here, but DA757—arias 
from Bohéme and Favorita—is magnificent. So is Martinelli’s 
DA861—the only two pleasing moments in that dullest of 
operas, Fedora. 

Close in the running for the title of ‘‘world’s dullest opera” 
is La Juive, but since it offers such wonderful opportunities to 
the tenor, it still remains a favourite in America. I can imagine 
myself enjoying it hugely if Martinelli sang as well as he does 
on DB865. I could sit through quite a lot of dreary stuff to 
hear such a glorious rendering of Rachel, quand du seigneur. 

There are two superb records by Ansseau—DB951, arias 
from Roméo et Juliette, and DB105, from Werther, but any 
tears wept for Pertile’s Lohengrin (DB1107) would be the 
crocodile variety. The dismissal of DB953—the scene from 
the second act of Otello, recorded at an actual performance 
in Covent Garden with Zenatello as Otello and Noto as Iago, 
is a catastrophe. The recording has captured the real 
atmosphere of the opera house, and the balance between voices 
and orchestra could not be bettered. There is all too little 
Otello on records, and this music, some of the most wonderful 
that ever came from Verdi’s pen, makes a glorious double-sided 
record. 

The complete recording of Aida has rendered Giannini’s 
Ritorna vincitor (DB1093) and the Granforte-Monti Duet— 
The Nile Scene—(DB1153)—superfluous, and the Plum Label 
Pagliacci leaves no room for DB1046—Decidi il mio destin 
and No, pit non m’ami by Spani and Granforte. Spani, 
although she seems to have remained comparatively unnoticed 
by the record buying public, is one of the best Italian singers 
alive to-day. She has the finish and style, as well as quality 
of voice, comparable with the best German and Austrian 
sopranos, and her record of arias from Ballo in Maschera and 
Trovatore (DB1045) contains some exquisite singing. 

A perusal of ‘“‘His Master’s Voice” deletion list will provide 
the enthusiast and the connoisseur with a shopping list of 
gems which will absorb his spare cash for many weeks to come. 
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TECHNICAL. REPORTS 


The Funior Expert Gramophone. Price £22 10s. 

This gramophone is the second of, a range of three external 
horn instruments now being produced by E. M. Ginn, 55, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1. It must not be con- 
fused with the Senior Expert model mentioned by Mr. P. 
Wilson in the Technical Talk for August, 1930. 

The Junior is constructed on 
similar lines to the Senicr, the 
principal difference being in the 
horn itself and the connection to 
the tone-arm and _ sound-box. 
Briefly, it is a table instrument 
to which a papier maché horn is 
fitted by means of a substantial 
bracket on the back of the 
cabinet. The tone-arm is of the 
goose-neck type specially de- 
signed for Expert gramophones, 
and the sound-box is hand-made. 
We were glad to see that the 
tone-arm is designed so as to 
allow the sound-box with needle, 
when not in use, to clear the 
inside of the lid when lowered. 
The sound-box is between 7 and 
74 ounces in weight, is delicately 
tuned and quite robust in con- 
struction. The horn is of slow 
taper, and has a mouth opening 
of 24 inches. The air column, 
from tone-arm to the mouth of 
the horn, is about 8ft. 6ins., and 
we should say that the bass cut-off is, roughly, 96 cycles. On 
all types of record—vocal, instrumental and orchestral—the 
Junior shows his good breed. The tone is clean, forward and 





full, with a sparkling treble and good bass. Indeed, on some 
records the tone seems to be more forward than the Exper; 
Senior, though, of course, the bass register is not so well 
pronounced as in the latter. The instrument is primarily 
designed for fibre needles, and throughout the test, which was 
carried out in Mr. Ginn’s showrooms, these were used; we had 
no difficulty in negotiating even the heaviest recordings, such 
as the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5. Taking everything into 
consideration, the excellent reproduction and the quality of 
the components used in the assembly, the Junior is undoub. 
tedly a worthy younger brother to the Senior. 


The Limit Excelsis Sound-Box Price 15s. 6d. 


This sound-box is one that should give a good deal of satis. 
faction to a large number of gramophone enthusiasts. Tested 
on various well-known gramophones, it put up quite a good 
performance. The bass and middle registers are effectively 
dealt with; but with orchestral records there is a little uneven- 
ness noticeable in the higher frequencies. The volume falls 
very little short of that given by our standard sound-boxes, 
The diaphragm, which is of aluminium, is corrugated con- 
centrically towards the middle to give rigidity, and at a 
diameter of about 12 inches there are a series of tangential 
corrugations, so that a piston-like movement is obtained. The 
stylus bar is mounted on end pivots which are quite free from 
play, and both the needle socket and the stylus are pro- 
tected from accidental damage by metal guards. There is, 
however, just one point in the construction of the sound-box 
which we should like to see modified: the nut and screw by 
which the stylus is attached to the diaphragm is too massive. 
We venture to suggest that if this mass were reduced, some 
of the unevenness, mentioned previously, would be eliminated. 
In other respects the box is well made, and its appearance 
may best be described as highly decorative. We can recom- 
mend it as being good value. 


i i ei 
New Radio-Gramophones seen at Olympia 


One of the outstanding features of the recent radio exhibi- 
tion was the increase in the number of firms exhibiting radio- 
gramophones. In all, there were about forty different makes, 
some manufacturers having as many as four models. Of these 
forty, at least twelve were showing radio-gramophones for 
the first time. Here are brief descriptions of four of the 
new-comers. 


The Ediswan Radio-Gramophone. Price 35 guineas 

Apart from the rectifier in the mains unit, there are only 
two valves used in this instrument; consequently the radio 
side is essentially a local station set. Both valves, an 
AC/HL and the AC/PEN, are used as record amplifiers. The 
gramophone equipment includes the B.T.H. motor (£6 model) 
and the new B.T.H. pick-up. The speaker is the R.K. per- 
manent magnet model. Instead of using the more conven- 
tional switch method of changing over from radio to gramo- 
phone, the Ediswan people have adapted a plug and jack 
device. The radio controls are mounted on the side of the 
cabinet, which is nicely finished in oak. It is interesting to 
note that all components in which hum is likely to arise are 
either screened or tied down to earth. 


The Pye Radio-Gramophone. Price 60 guineas 
This is a walnut pedestal model employing three indirectly 
-heated valves: an AC/SG, AC/HL and an AC/P1. As in the 


Ediswan instrument, two valves are available for record repro- 
duction, the change over in this case being effected by a 
switch. The pick-up is an Edison Bell with spring relieved 
carrying arm, the motor is a Garrard electric and the speaker 
an R.K. The control panel is fitted on the front of the 
cabinet and is set at a convenient angle. 


The Dubilier Radio-Gramophones. Prices £42, £60, £80 
Three models are produced by this firm, and the prices 
given above are for two, three, and four valve instruments 
respectively. All are A.C, mains operated, and are fitted 
with electric motors and B.T.H. pick-ups. A balanced arma- 
ture speaker is incorporated in the cheapest of the three, and 
in the other two, moving coil speakers are fitted. The con- 
trols are fitted to a sloping panel on the front of the cabinets, 
which are of the pedestal type and are finished in walnut. 


The Tannoy Radio-Gramophone. Price 55 guineas 

This is another pedestal instrument utilising four stages, 
namely 1 screened-grid H.F., power-grid detector resistance 
coupled to an L.F. stage which is transformer coupled to a 
Marconi P.X.4 valve in the power stage. The rectifier is a 
Marconi U5, and the speaker field is used as a choke for the 
smoothing system. The speaker is a Rola, the pick-up a 
B.T.H. and the motor a Paillard electric. 
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The thoroughbred qualities of the 
Columbia Radio-Graphophone are 
apparent at a glance. You will still be 
amazed at the honest worth built into 
these instruments after they have served 
you long and faithfully. 

Apart from this, outstanding design 
and performance have placed them far 
ahead of their contemporaries, they are 
universally acknowledged the supreme 
instrument of the year — only Columbia 
gives such music, 


Columbia 


RADIO 


MADE BY—THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., LTD., 
92, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Model 308 in Oak. 








Model 308 


The latest Columbia All- 
— Radio Grapho- 
phone, giving perfect 
reproduction th through a 
new Columbia Moving 
Coil Speaker. 3 valve 
circuit, extra L.F. ampli- 
fication. Variable aerial 
condenser. For A.C. 
Mains. 


62 gns. Oak 
6§ gns. Mahogany 
69 gns. Walnut 
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Model 302 in Walnut. 


ll 


Model 302 


The famous Columbia Radio- 
Graphophone, praised by every 
critic. Three Screen-grid valves 
for immense range. Single con- 
trol dial marked in wave-l 
for , ae tuning. 

rates from A.C. or D.C. mains 
Columbia pay = 3 Coil Speaker. 
80 


90 gns. Mahogany 
95 gns. Walnut 
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A Record Saved is a record gained. Let others Speak 


PATENT SWIVELLING DEVICE COMPACT EFFICIENCY 


Extract from 
“ and two colour system automatically Slightly larger than 4 Albums 
“ DAILY TELEGRAPH classifies and finds records without holding 48 Records 


The storage of records has always con- irritating search or dangerous 
stituted a problem to qunaghien wevere, handling. Simple and Effective. 
and especially to those who take a pride in 
the appearance of their homes. . HERE IT IS 

Quite an excellent method of storing 
records is provided by the ‘‘ Rondo” 
Record Cabinette, which combines the two 
essential qualitics of safety and convenience 
in a most satisfactory manner. In this 
Cabinette the records are numbered and 
indexed, and each one is stored in a unique 
way in a separate container, made of a stout 
hard-wearing manilla. These containers 
are hinged at their foremost corners and can 
be rotated forward, enabling the name on the 
record to be seen at a glance. More gramo- 
phone records are worn out by careless 
treatment than by actual playing. The 
correct method ot storing a record is on its 
edge, with as little lateral pressure as 
possible. This ideal has been achieved in 
the ‘‘Rondo”’’ Record Cabinette. Each 
record stands on edge and is held in position rned 
by the gentle pressure of those on either side. cE : ee ain . 
There is, therefore, no risk of records 3 Ce a 30/ 
becoming damaged by bending or warping, " nipaot 
and as each is held in a separate envelope COMPLETE. Carriage paid 
no surface wear takes place when records eee 
are inserted or taken from the Cabinette. en Fitted with handle and clips 5/- extra 

The Cabinettes, which are constructed of : fe 
laminated hardwood, are of pleasing aay All Cabinettes hold 50 records and can be had covered 
appearance, and are gned to Ns in black or brown leather cloth. If required for 10 inch 
date fifty records. records please order specially 


























WHAT ‘“* GRAMOPHONE ”? READERS THINK ! 


‘*Iconsider your ,Cabinette {the best of its kind, Please send me another." Sutton. 


1 “The Cabinette arrived yesterday in perfect condition. I am very pleased with it and 
consider it the very thing for saving the life of records.” Hayle, Cornwall. 


‘For some years I have"had one of your ‘Rondo’ Record holders, and am very pleased 
to say T find it the most useful method of storing records. I shall be obliged if you will send 
me two more."’ Penzance. 

** Cabinette arrived safely. Am more than delighted with it. Many thanks.’’ Blackpool. 

** We received the Record ‘Cabinette safely and were greatly satisfied.”’ Chesterfield. 

** The Record Cabinette}I bought from you is giving excellent service, and I have given your 
address to several people as‘a result. Please send me another.’ Abboltabad, India. 

sie: Please send me another ‘Rondo’ Record Cabinette. I find them very satisfactory 
indeed.’ Epsom. 

“‘I write to acknowledge receipt of Record Cabinette ordered last week. It is entirely 
satisfactory in every way and in addition looks well. ‘The —_-. is certainl; m= | aed 4 Ln 
seen for safe se om agen ich is at the same time easily accessibl 

“In N lied me with a ‘Rondo’ Record ph The pone to no wees 
I gave it has been meet. pleased with its usefulness. Please send me two for my —_ i 12. 

ndon, 

‘*I have just seen the Record Cabinette and am very pleased with it. I am enclosing 
cheque for two with handles." Southampton. 

** As near dust- -peeet as anything which opens can be.”’ Mrs. Compton Mackenzie. 

‘* Those excellent ‘Rondo ’ Cabinettes which seem to satisfy everybody.”’ 

“ The Gramophone " - —— (March, £650), 

‘“* The Cabinette I had from you last year has travelled thousands of through dus 
and heat and been handled by many ‘native’ boys. Besides saving its Soe many times, it 
has protected the records from dust and warping in an extraordinary manner.’ 

Bandmaster, Peshawar, India. 








Ideal unit for use in own furniture Op¢ainable at Army & Navy Stores, Columbia Salons, Chappells. All Keith Prowse 
branches. Alfred Hays; Harrods; Dale, Forty & Co., Birmingham; E. Rasin ones, 
Ltd., Manchester, and ail up-to-date Stores, or direct. 
Price 20)/- [- 





Colonial and Foreign Agents: S. Africa—East London Daily Despatch Co., Ltd., East 
London ; Canada—Hudsons Bay Co., Ltd.; France—Societé Anonyme Elecson, Paris, 





ELYSIUM WORKS 


THE RONDO CO. Ltd., ruLHAM PARK GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone PUTNEY 1393 Sole Wholesale Distributors for the United Kingdom Messrs. KEITH Prowse & Co., LTD- 
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And now the 


RADIO CHROMOGRAM 


Twelve months of ceaseless experiment has secured a perfect 
combination of the cardinal principle of Chromogram repro- 
duction (the pre-eminent qualities of which are established | 
without any doubts) in both the Electrical amplification of 
Records and Radio reception, and the public now have in | 
our New Model A Radio Chromogram an instrument so | 
moderate in price as to be within the reach of all. 























4 Models. 35 guineas to 80 guineas 






,The Radio Chromogram Model A has 
many refinements only found in the 
* costliest models of other makes. 


It has received abundant , praise from 
the Critics. 
ALL-ELECTRIC. A.C. (D.C. to order). 
3 Valves. 1 Screened Grid, 1 Detector, 
1 Power Amplifier. 


SINGLE-DIAL Tuning (Ganged Condensers) 
Volume Control and Reactance 


| 
| Dual Long and Short Wave 
Immensely Selective 
| 
| 











Excellent Foreign Reception 


Dynamic Loud Speaker MODEL A, in Oak 
35 guineas 






Faul/tless Frequency Scale 
on Radto and Gramophone 





Fitted Electric Induction Motor, 3 guineas extra 





ART MODELS, in Quartered 
Honduras Mahogany or Italian 













C H R Oo M 0 G R A mM Walnut with Burr Inlays 
Showrooms 38 guineas 
76-78 City Road, London, E.C.1 Deferred terms arranged if desired 




























SEE PAGE XXVI FOR CHROMOGRAM ADVERTISEMENT 
Demonstrations can be arranged 


| 
| 
An Instrument of Charm and Undoubted Sterling Value ' 
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YOUR RECORDS Moi 
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THROUGH THE int 
MARCONIPHONE * 
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PICK-UP 











The Model 39 costs £21 to work from A.C. Mains; £17.15.0 from 
D.C. Mains (H.T.), and £15. 15. 0 from Batteries. The Moving Coil 
Speaker costs £12. 12.0 to work from A.C. Mains, £7. 10. 0 from MARCONI VALVES are used by the 


D.C. Mains and £7 from 6-volt Accumulator. Both these products are zs iia gee ee aan 
i >» House lightships and beacon stations, 
<= 210-212 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. vital services. They fit any radio set — 

and give it clearer tone, longer range, 

MARCONIPHONE (oo 
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ALL-ELECTRIC SETS : 
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master craftsmen of radio , 
co 

proneens in wireless thirty years ago, the Marconiphone engineers rs 
are the acknowledged leaders today. Their skill and experience ‘3 
are behind every Marconiphone product, ensuring unfailing reliability a 
and first-rate performance. - 
The Model 39 three-valve set and the Marconiphone Moving Coil : 
Speaker will give you many programmes vividly realistic and distinct. : 
And when you want music from your gramophone, your records will . 
sound better than ever before with the Marconiphone pick-up in ¢ 
place of the sound-box and tone arm. 
, 

, 

’ 





obtainable by easy monthly payments. The pick-up 
costs £3.3.0. The Marconiphone Company Limited, the Metropolitan Police and many other 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


More about Diaphragms 

Last month I discussed some of the difficulties that are asso- 
ciated with metal diaphragms—the change of physical 
structure under oscillating stresses and strains, the ‘‘tiring”’ 
of the centre of the diaphragm and so on—-and I mentioned 
one or two ways in which these disabilities could be mini- 
mised. There is one other peculiar effect, however, that I 
forgot to mention, and this can be obtained even with a new 
corrugated metal diaphragm. It is known amongst the 
initiated as the ‘‘tin-can’’ effect, and consists of a sort of 
ploni:, plonk, as the diaphragm is moved inwards or out- 
wards. This is a very serious defect, and so far as I know 
there is only one sure way of avoiding it. That is to stretch 
the diaphragm almost to its elastic limits. This method was 
adopted years ago in Commander Bettini’s sound-boxes, and 
a recent example of it is to be found in the large H.M.V. 
(Schienker) loud-speaker. The cause of the trouble seems to 
be discontinuity in the elastic properties of the diaphragm, 
and these may clearly be very much accentuated in the pro- 
cess of corrugation. When the diaphragm is stretched, its 
acoustic properties depend more upon the tension upon it 
than upon its own elastic constants, and the tin-can effect 
may thus be rendered negligible. In ordinary practice, 
however, the effect will vary in degree from diaphragm to 
diaphragm. Sometimes it is quite hopeless, at others it 
merely shows itself as a little metallic whisper behind every- 
thing, while in the best sound-boxes it is difficult to detect the 
slightest trace. ; 

The existence of this tin-can effect makes it necessary to 
compromise in our search for piston-motion. A sudden dis- 
continuity from a stiff central portion to a very flexible edge- 
surround often gives rise to difficulty in this way. It also 
has another effect which is commonly overlooked. However 
stiff we manage to make the central portion we shall still 
have wave-motion in the material itself. The waves travel 
outwards from the centre, and if they encounter a sudden 
discontinuity they are partially reflected back again and we 
get the phenomenon of standing waves, leading to pronounced 
diaphragm resonances. There is a good deal, therefore, to 
be said for tapering the stiffness towards the edge of the 
diaphragm in the manner of the Edison stepped micas or the 
bevelled micas that one used to buy at Murdoch’s. Alter- 
natively one should put an absorptive load on the edge of 
the diaphragm—a load, that is, which has pure resistance 
characteristics with as little reactive element (mass, or 
springiness) as possible. This, of course, is the reason for 
rubber gaskets in a sound-box. The curious thing at first 
sight is that a material like felt does not act so well. The 
reason is certainly obscure until one begins to examine other 
features of the sound-box (stylus-bar, air-chamber, and so on), 
but to explain how these enter into the business would take 
me too far afield. 

Similar principles apply to the mounting of the cone in a 
moving-coil speaker. At the Royal Society’s soirée this year 
the Gramophone Company gave a very pretty demonstration 
of the effect of edge-loading on the standing waves developed 
in the cone of a moving-coil speaker. One viewed the cone 
by means of a stroboscopic light so that the nodes and anti- 
nodes could be clearly seen. A free-edged cone exhibited 
nodal lines at frequencies even as low as 50 cycles, and in 
those circumstances the acoustic output was much reduced, 
since obviously some parts of the cone were producing a 
rarefaction of air at the instant when others were producing 


a compression, and the two tended ‘to cancel out. On the 
other hand, a cone with loading by means of an edge-surround 
showed a piston-like motion for a much longer range of 
frequency. The whole experiment was one of the prettiest 
I have seen for a long time. Incidentally it suggested that 
the usual explanations of the effect of the edge-surround of 
a loud-speaker do not go nearly far enough. It would be 
instructive, and I fancy fruitful also, to experiment with a 
cone mounting for a moving-coil speaker in which the cen- 
tring and the weight-support were taken in charge at the 
coil end, and the edge-surround were arranged to have load- 
ing or absorptive properties analogous to that of a pure 
resistance. If one could only work out a method of design- 
ing a cone so that the elements of mass increased exponen- 
tially as one proceeded outwards from the apex, and the 
elements of stiffness decreased at the same rate so that the 
product of the two remained constant, even better results 
might be expected. In this respect loud-speaker design is 
in a position similar to that of horn design until Prof. 
Webster began to work out an approximate theory ten years 
or so ago. But I am forgetting. Some of my readers do 
not believe in modern horn theory or in the superiority of 
the exponential horn. I can only suppose that they have 
never really listened to a good gramophone with a well- 
designed exponential horn: they are apparently basing their 
notions upon the intestinal horns which became fashionable 
a year or two ago, many of which have as much relation to an 
exponential horn as the advertisements concerning them have 
to scientific accuracy. The only true exponential horn is the 
straight horn. As soon as bends are introduced difficulties 
begin to appear and new, problems have to be solved. The 
Balmain instrument with straight exponential horn can still 
give points to others with horns of the same size, though 
the E.M.G. Mark X and Mr. Ginn’s Expert models run it very 
close. 


Principal Requirements 

But to return to diaphragms. The four principal require- 
ments are: small mass, great lateral rigidity but with free 
edge compliance, an absorptive edge surround to minimise the 
reflection of vibrations travelling outwards in the diaphragm 
itself, and a material which will not readily alter its elastic 
qualities under rapidly alternating strains. Mica with a suit- 
able hollow rubber gasket at its periphery has most of these 
qualities provided that care is taken not to crack it at the 
central connection and not to cause its laminations to split. 
It is, however, fairly massive as compared with some other 
materials and it is this fact, as well as questions of cheapness, 
ete., that has led to the experiments with corrugated 
aluminium diaphragms. If only some one would discover a 
method of corrugating very thin sheets of mica! 

The most successful mica-diaphragm sound-boxes at present 
have relatively thick diaphragms. In a 43 millimetre dia- 
phragm the thickness is usually about .006 of an inch. (Why 
do we usually reckon the diameter in millimetres and the 
thickness in thousands of an inch?) For a 55 millimetre 
diaphragm a thickness of .009 of an inch, or even greater, 
is common. Now mica has a specific gravity of about 2.75; 
that of aluminium is 2.6. Not much difference, you will 
say. ‘True, but there is a difference in stiffness. In a flat 
sheet, mica is decidedly stiffer, but aluminium can be corru- 
gated in such a way as to increase its central stiffness very 
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considerably, and at the same time to preserve a great edge- 
compliance. A corrugated aluminium diaphragm only .002 
of an inch thick can be used with success, and the mass of 
this will only be about } of that of a mica diaphragm of 
corresponding stiffness. A very big difference, which makes 
it possible with a corrugated aluminium diaphragm to obtain 
a smoother and better response than with a mica. I say 
possible because I am fully aware that this result is not always 
achieved, but it is significant that many of the old mica fans 
have now succumbed to the charms of the lighter diaphragm. 
Aluminium had a vogue once before in the history of the gramo- 
phone, but it did not last. I anticipate that this one will, 
unless indeed someone discovers a lighter yet stiffer material. 
Balsa wood, amongst other things, suggests itself. But the 
difficulty about wood is that it has a grain and that its 
stiffness in one direction is therefore different from its stiff- 
ness at right angles to that direction ; by cutting the diaphragm 
across the grain we could not readily achieve our object of 
having small mass and large stiffness. This latter objection 
applies to all composite diaphragms I have come across. For 
the present, then, ‘‘saucepan lids’ are likely to hold the field. 


Non-Metallic Needles 


Is there any relation, I wonder, between the fashion for 
metal diaphragms and the growing demand for non-metallic 
needles? At the least, it is an interesting coincidence. As 
readers know, I have used fibres myself for many years not- 
withstanding their intrinsic absurdity, as some of my scientific 
friends are prone to call it. But I do not even agree with 
them that the fibre needle is theoretically wrong, while as 
to its practical merits I have no doubt at all. It has some- 
times occurre/ to me that the gramophone expert on the staff 
of one of the big companies is about the last person one should 
appeal to in a matter which relates to playing conditions. 
He never really plays records, carefully and lovingly. They 
are too near his bread and butter. He merely tries them 
over and passes on to something else. The real expert on 
playing conditions is surely the enthusiastic amateur, and he 
usually ranges himself among the fibre fans. The Burmese 
Colour Needle, no doubt, won many from their old allegiance, 
though I fancy that its adherents were mostly converts from 
the Sheffield trade. For one reason or another, I myself 
never really ‘‘cottoned on to it,’? as we say in Yorkshire, 
though I was fully aware of its advantages. I have been 
more shaken by the new Electrocolor, which was reported on 
last month, and now I have received a sample of a new Bur- 
mese Colour which quite took my fancy. It is not on the 
market, and I have only had a single sample needle, so that 
generalisation would be premature. But there is no doubt 
about it, that particular needle was a wonder. 


The E.M.G. Fibre Bowl 


As if to remind me that the fibre is still the standard by 
which these ‘‘upstarts’’ must be judged, the E.M.G. fibre bow] 
makes its appearance. Readers will remember that illumina- 
ting series of experiments conducted by Mr. Ainger Hall on 
the effect of humidity on reproduction with fibres and his 
conclusion that fibres should be stored in dry air, preferably 
over (though, of course, not in contact with) a substance like 
Calcium Chloride. The E.M.G. fibre bowl has been designed 
specially for the purpose and it fulfils the function admirably. 
It is made in brown bakelite, and has a lid of cunning design 
which seals the interior. A bag of Calcium Chloride rests in 
the bottom, and over it a perforated zinc disc fits on a ridge 
round the inside of the bowl. The fibres are disposed on the 
disc, and in this way they obtain the advantages of dry air 
with no risk of actually coming into contact with the Calcium 
Chloride. An ideal arrangement. 
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An Inexpensive Moving Coil Speaker 

Some months ago (March, 1930) the Expert Committe 
reported on a moving-coil speaker sent for test by Mr. C. J. 
Porter, of Grimsby. It was a distinctly favourable report, 
but contained two qualifications, one referring to a seemi 
weakness in the bass and the other to a “slight tendency to 
peakiness at the upper end of the scale.’’ I have never 
been quite happy about those two qualifications, even when 
the subsequent tests of an A.C. mains model revealed similar 
characteristics. The construction of the mains version of the 
Vox Radio-Gramophone, which I describe on another page, 
gave me an opportunity of investigating the matter mor 
closely. In view of the time that the speakers had been 
standing in our test rooms, I first of all cleaned them up, to 
make sure that no dust.remained in awkward places, and saw 
to it that the terminals were all tightly screwed up. When 
I connected up to the Vox amplifier I was more than agree. 
ably surprised. Here was excellent quality with no bas 
weakness and no peakiness to worry about. On _ the 
contrary, the bass was solid and clean, while the articu. 
lation on speech was as good as ever. The sensitivity, 
too, was distinctly high. Both the 6-volt battery model and the 
A.C. mains model showed the same characteristics, the latter, 
however, being the more sensitive. One criticism, however, 
remained. There was a whiskery background which I did not 
like. Then I recollected that the speakers had step-down 
transformers incorporated in the chassis and I was feeding on 
to those from a push-pull output transformer in the ampli- 
fier—an arrangement not likely to be altogether satisfactory. 
So I took out the chassis transformer and experimented with 
different ratios of the output transformer, finding eventually 
that a 15:1 (Ferranti) push-pull output transformer seemed 
to suit the two Mazdu A.C. Pl valves best. With this 
arrangement the whiskers disappeared and the reproduction 
became as clean-shaven as one could wish. I now rank this 
speaker amongst the best three or four moving-coil speakers 
I have heard. And it is cheap. The 6-volt model only costs 
£4, the D.C. mains model £4 5s., and the A.C. mains model 
£7. I should add that those of my colleagues who conducted 
the earlier tests were just as much impressed as I was with 
the results now obtained. 

P. Witson. 


rn 


BOOK REVIEW 
A WIRELESS LIBRARY FOR THE MAN-IN. 
THE-STREET. By Ralph Stranger. (George 
Newnes, ls. each.) 


We are often asked to recommend a course of study on the 
theoretical side of radio. In nearly every instance it 3 
emphasized that the book, or books, recommended should be 
written in simple language. There can be no simpler intro 


duction to the theoretical and practical side of radio than the 


study of Ralph Stranger’s Wireless Library. The titles of 
the second set of this series, just published, are, ‘‘Seeing by 
Wireless”? (Television); ‘‘Wireless Waves’’; ‘‘Wireless Com- 
munication and Broadcasting’; ‘‘Modern Valves’; ‘“‘How to 
Understand Wireless Diagrams’; ‘Selection of Wireless 
Signals.” 

As in the previous six books, the author adopts the same 
simple, personal style, never raising fresh points until he is 
perfectly sure that the last one is thoroughly understood. 
There are still six books to be published; these will complete 
a library which no one who really wishes to understand his 
receiver should miss. Here is a chance for the gramophone 
dealer to learn how to service the instruments he will even- 
tually have to stock, if he does not do so already. 
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THE VOX RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


A.C. MAINS MODEL 
Described by P. WILSON 


Radio-Gramophone Cabinet Design 

It seems to be one of the whims of fate that the 
designers of new manufactures should begin by copying an 
article with similar functions. The first motor-cars bore a 
definite family resemblance to the landaulette; the first pick- 
ups were made to look as nearly as possible like a gramophone 
soundbox. Examples could easily be multiplied. It is only 
after many minds have been applied to the business that the 
article takes on a shape which is peculiarly its own. Yot it is 
obvious when one begins to think about the matter seriously 
that differentiation of function almost inevitably involves 
differentiation of form. 

So far the radio-gramophone has been viewed in terms of the 
ordinary cabinet gramophone. One may doubt whether much 
thought has yet been given to a consideration of the essential 
requirements of the instrument and the best 
ways of fulfilling them. What the ultimate 
form will be one cannot tell, but this much at 
least is certain: it will be different from any- 
thing we have yet seen in commercial designs. 

I have often tried to decide what the 
essential characteristics are. A few points 
which occur immediately are sufficient to in- 
dicate the need for modifications in current 
practice. First of all, it is essential that the 
cabinet should be presentable as a piece of 
furniture: our wives will see to that. If it 
is distinctive as well, so much the better. But 
it should not be incongruous in the home. 
Then, of course, it should be convenient both 
from the point of view of operation and from 
the domestic requirements of cleanliness, ease 
of dusting, and so on. It should be safe, and 
robust. These are all general virtues. What 
are the demands on the technical side? The 
wise manufacturer will ask first of all that the 
various parts should be put together quite 
simply on the unit system. If manufacturing 
costs are to be kept down, and if servicing is 
not to become an impossible incubus, the 
method at one time prevalent of building each 
instrument individually in its own particular 
cabinet must be avoided. The actual work 
to be done in the cabinet itself should be as 
little as possible. This, of course, implies a 
chassis-built set. Last but not least, the design should be such 
as not to demand any compromise in the matter of quality of 
reproduction. For a set with a moving-coil speaker this 
means, amongst other things, that an adequate baffle must be 
provided, box resonance must be shunned like the plague, and 
the speaker must be placed 5 feet or more from the ground. 
To place a speaker low down in a cabinet within inches of the 
floor, particularly for use in a home where heavily upholstered 
furniture may be in favour, is to ask for trouble: the quality 
almost invariably becomes muddy and lacking in life. ; 

In some cases there are advantages in having a 3-piece set: 
set in one place, speaker arranged in a wall or in a baffle on 
top of a piece of furniture, and gramophone motor and pick- 
up in a separate pedestal arranged alongside one’s favourite 
chair. But that is a somewhat complicated and expensive 
affair. Normally one must assume that the cabinet will con- 
tain all three, and if room can also be found for record storage, 
it will be all to the good. 





FIG. 1 


I have already illustrated a suitable 3-piece arrangement 
in connection with the battery-operated model. Readers will 
remember that the set itself was accommodated in a bookcase 
bureau, and a special form of baffle was designed for the 
speaker. The cabinet shown in the photograph this month 
is an example of a single-piece design which seems to fulfil 
all the essential requirements. It was worked out with the 
assistance of Messrs. W. J. Bond, so far as the woodwork is 
concerned, and Messrs. Paroussi in respect of the metal work 
for the set itself. It is quite inexpensive when the quality of 
the materials and the excellence of the workmanship are taken 
into consideration. The oak cabinet can be bought in parts 
cut to size, planed and shaped ready for assembly, for 
£6 15s. 6d.; only a glue-pot and screw-driver are needed to put 
it together. Or for those who would like a ready-made article 
the price will be £9 15s. 6d. The amplifier box costs 55s., and 
the mains unit box 30s. 

Now notice some of the special features. I 
should explain to begin with that the photo- 
graph shows the unpolished experimental 
model, which had to undergo several trans- 
formations as the experiments proceeded. 
The final model differs from it in a few minor 
respects, the differences being occasioned by a 
desire to improve the appearance; thus the 
slopes of the speaker baffle have been 
modified, leaving a front face of 12in. by 17in., 
and not 12in. square as in the experimental 
model. This baffle is a development of the 
one I described a couple of months ago. Here 
there are four sloping faces. This seems to 
ensure an even better diffusion of sound, and 
it incidentally saves some space from back to 
front, since the lid can be hinged behind 
the speaker front so as to lift up along the 
sloping face. Here is another little advan- 
tage which it was worth while to secure: 
the lid must be closed when the instrument 
is playing; when open it covers the loud- 
speaker. 

The speaker opening is arranged so that 
either a Gin. or 7in. or a Qin. or 10in. cone 
can be used. The front is covered in with a 
framework carrying a gauze, which, however, 
was removed before the photograph was taken 
so that the speaker could be seen. 

The turn-table and pick-up is in a well about 4}in. deep 
below the lid. Some people prefer to have a flush motor- 
board, in spite of the fact that this necessitates a heavy lid : 
a flush motor-board is so much easier to keep clean. That, 
however, was not possible in this design, but ease of cleaning 
has been catered for by extending the removable back of the 
cabinet up to the top of the well. When the back is taken off 
there is ample space for cleaning out the well. ‘ 

The set itself is built up in a rectangular metal box 24in. by 
8in. by 12in., which slides into a compartment under the 
motor-board. This compartment is set at an angle, so that the 
front panel is sloping. This is very convenient for tuning, 
ete., and it also has the advantages of leaving a space under 
the motor-board for motor clearance and of minimising the 
risk of anyone knocking against the controls (and the meters) 
when brushing past the cabinet. Underneath the set com- 
partment is a cupboard for record storage. It will take either 
record albums or loose envelopes according to the system of 
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storage described in Novice Corner. The latter is to be 
preferred, and over 150 records can be accommodated in this 
way. 

As already mentioned, the back of the cabinet is removable, 
giving access to a compartment in which the mains unit box 
and bias batteries are situated. All the connections to the 
set are made from the back. Incidentally, a Bulgin safety 
plug, which has to be inserted through two holes in the frame 
of the back, ensures that the mains supply must be discon- 
nected before the back is removed; a simple and inexpensive 
precaution, but a very necessary one. Once the plug has 
been removed the components inside the cabinet can be 
handled without risk—unless, that is, some clever person 
removes the back and then reinserts the plug; but in that 
case he is deliberately disregarding safeguards and _ the 
responsibility is upon his own head. 

It should be mentioned here that the dimensions of the 
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to be a high-power set, but it has turned out to be capable 
of handling a much greater volume than I ever hoped, 
Another interesting thing is that the volume obtainable with. 
out distortion from records is every bit as great as that from 
radio—a very unusual result. 

The circuit is unconventional in several respects, but prin. 
cipally in the fact that a large amount of amplification jg 
provided and promptly thrown away. By some people this 
would not be considered good practice, but in my experience 
and I have tried it out again and again—it works well. Why 
it should improve quality I don’t know, but I am quite sure 
that it does. Another unusual feature, in these days, is that 
two transformer-coupled L.F. stages are used. It would he 
quite easy in ordinary circumstances to load the L.F. valve 
with a resistance coupling after the detector. But when an 
anode-bend detector valve is to be converted into an L.F, 
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cabinet have been chosen to suit the battery-operated model, 
previously described, as well as this A.C. mains model. There 
is ample space at the back of the cabinet for L.T. and H.T. 


accumulators, and the panel dimensions are the same in both 
cases, 


Circuit Details. 
Before I go on to discuss details one or two general state- 


ments should be made. I must say, to begin with, that the 
results have exceeded my expectations. I have not yet heard 


a radio-gramophone, commercial or otherwise, which I like 
so well. 


mission is first-class, while the record reproduction lags little, 


The quality of reproduction of a good radio trans- 


if any, behind. But the really remarkable thing is the range 


of volume before overloading sets in. This was not intended 


in following it by a transformer coupling. With resistance 
coupling the increase of H.T. current causes the voltage 
actually applied to the plate to be much reduced when the 
valve is switched over to the pick-up. The result is that the 
valve will take a very much smaller signal from the pick-up 
than from radio. Possibly this is partly responsible for the 
discrepancy between the permissible volume levels in the two 
cases, but it cannot be entirely so. 

On this occasion, for the sake of variety, we have used 
different tuning coils from those incorporated in the battery 
model. Anyone who wishes to use the latter may do so with- 
out qualms, but the coils actually used were Wearite double 
wave coils, specially modified from the Binowave coils 
designed by Mr. W. James. It is almost superfluous to say 
that they function admirably. The tuning condensers are 
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ged together, but_a small trimming condenser is included 
for fine tuning. It should be noticed at this point that the 
greened grid valve is automatically biased by means of a 
resistance in the Kathode lead. This leads to no difficulties 
since the value of the bias is such that the potential of the 
Kathode is still within the limits of the alternating potential 
of the filament, and so hum modulation does not arise. All the 
other valves in the set, however, are battery biased, partly 
because that enables one to use the full H.T., and partly 
because it avoids numerous troubles (particularly in connec- 
tion with the detector valve) 
which commonly follow auto- 


as to give a reasonable — range~ of. ~control-for -the 
main volume control; otherwise the latter would often 
be in use in such. a way that the transformer 
primary would be almost short-circuited—not a very desirable 
state of affairs. A resistance of 59 ohms is connected to the 
meter in the anode circuit of the detector valve so as to be in 
circuit only when the switch is thrown over to pick-up. We 
have used the new Parmeko transformer in the first stage, 
although the H.T. current flowing is.never great enough to 
allow it to show its distinctive virtues (it will pass as much as 
15 m.a. without trouble); we 
found in practice, however, 


matic biasing. One result of 
this arrangement is that the 
moving vanes of the con- 
denser in the aerial compart- 
ment are at earth potential 
and the condenser can _ be 
mounted directly on the 
metal screen. Those of the 
condenser in the anode com- 
partment, however, are at 
the negative potential of the 
bias applied to the anode- 
bend detector valve, and the 
condenser spindle must, 
therefore, be insulated from 
the metal panel by means of 
bushes, and the ganging rod 
must be of insulating 
material. 

A small amount of reaction 
can be applied to the grid 
circuit of the detector valve 
through the differential re- 
action condenser. This, of 
course, also acts as H.F. by- 
pass condenser. The method 
of connection should be 
noticed. It is arranged so 
that the moving vanes are at 
earth and stray capacitv 
effects are thus minimised. 
Moreover, the reaction con- 
denser is wired up to the 
radio to gramovhone switch 





in such a way that it is onlv 
in circuit on radio; any risk 
of by-passing high notes in 
record reproduction is thus 
reduced. The H.F. input 
control to the detector is by 
means of a potentiometer 
varying the screen volts; 
fixed resistances are, how- 
ever, connected on each side 
of the potentiometer so that 
the voltagé is not too widely 
variable. 








LIST OF COMPONENTS 


Co: ‘00005 mfd. (Polar); Cl, C2: *0005 mfd. 
Universal Log (Jackson Bros.); C3: ‘0001 mfd. 
differential (Polar) ; C4, C5, C11: 1 mfd. Mansbridge 
(Dubilier) ; C6, C7, C8, C12: 2 mfd. (500 volts test 
Dubilier); C9, C10, C15: 2 mfd. (750 volts test 
Dubilier) ; C13,C14: 4 mfd. (750 volts test Dubilier) ; 
Ll, L2: Dual wave Aerial and Intervalve coils GRA 
and GRC (Wearite); H.F.C.: High Frequency 
Choke (Varley); T: Mains Transformer, Primary, 
200-240 volts; secondaries, 4 volts,—5 amps., 4 volts, 
—5 amps., 240-0—-240 volts, 80 m.a.; Tl: L.F. 
transformer (ratio 2:1 Parmeko; T2: Push-pull 
input transformer D.P.6 (Varley); T3: Push-pull 
output transformer D.P.7 (Varley) or to suitspeaker ; 
Choke land 2: Type H T2 (Wearite); M1: 0—-2m.a. 
(Ferranti) ; M2:0—-150 m.a. (Ferranti) ; 8.3: D.P.D.T. 
switch Rotary type (Wearite); 84: D,P. switch 
(Bulgin) ; Rl: 200 ohms 8 m,a. (Wearite) ; R2, R6: 
600 ohms (Wearite) ; R3, R5: 25,000 ohms (Graham- 
Farish Ohmite); R4: 50,000 ohms potentiometer 
(Electrad-Rothermel) ; R7: 400 ohms potentiometer 


(Wearite); R8: (see text); R9: 5,000 ohms 
(Graham-Farish Ohmite); R10: 10,000 ohms 
(Graham-Farish Ohmite); Rll: 50,000 ohms 
variable (Electrad-Rothermel) ; R12: 30,000 ohms 
(Graham-Farish Ohmite); R13: 8,000 ohms 


(Graham-Farish Ohmite); R14: 2,000 ohms (Gra- 
ham-Farish Ohmite); R15, R16: 100,000 ohms 
(Graham-Farish Ohmite); Valve holders: 6, 5-pin 
type (Benjamin) ; 18.G. Type (Paroussi) ; Plugs and 
Sockets: (Belling-Lee); Slow-motion dial (Polar- 
Perspexi); Fl, F2: 1 amp. Fuses with holder 
(Bulgin) ; Window knobs : Long-Short, Radio-Gramo 
(Wearite); Metal Boxes: (Paroussi); 6 Wander 
Plugs: (Belling-Lee); Additional LF Volume 
Control: 500,000 ohms (Centralab-Rothermel—see 
text). 
VALVES. 


Vl: Mazda AC/SG; M.O. M.S.4; V2: M.O. 
MHL4; V8: Mazda AC/P, M.O. ML4;. V4, V5: 
Mazda, AC/P1; V6: M.O. U9. 


and it has not been found to lead to trouble. 


that even in the circum- 
stances obtaining in this set, 
the use of this particular 
transformer was well worth 
while. The Varley Push-Pull 
transformer in the last stage, 
on the other hand, is resist- 
ance fed; by using two 
different makes of  trans- 
former in different ways 
some advantage seems. to 
have been obtained. 

So much for the set; now 
a few words about the mains 
unit. We have used a 
standard Wearite mains 
transformer giving 240-0-240 
volts for H.T. at 80 m.a., 
2-0-2 volts for the filament of 
the rectifier valve and 2-0-2 
volts for the filaments of the 
valves in the set. It might 
have been an advantage to 
have a separate tapping for 
the last stage, but the 
results in practice have re- 
moved any disquiet we might 
have had on that score. A 
Marconi U9 rectifier is used, 
but in the actual lavout of 
the unit, two valve holders 
have been wired up so that 
either one full-wave rectifier 
can be used, or two half. 
wave rectifiers or two full- 
wave rectifiers. The single 
U9, however, is quite ade- 
auate for our present pur- 
pose. The smoothing is bv 
means of a double-pi filter of 
the nsnal tvne and is common 
to all the valve circuits. Ade. 
quate decoupling is incor- 
porated in the set itself. 
This arrangement simplifies 
external wiring considerably, 
It is true that 





The voltage on the plate of the detector valye is higher 
than one usually finds, and very large H.F. signals can be 
handled successfully. It is, in fact, a power anode-bend 
detector. The L.F. volume control is applicable for either 
tadio or pick-up, and is in the form of a variable resistance 
across the transformer primary. Since the circuit diagram 
was drawn up and the block made, however, it has been 
found desirable to have a subsidiary pre-set L.F. volume-con- 
trol in the form of a potentiometer connected in the usual 
Way across the transformer secondary. This is mounted on 
the back of the box and inside the cabinet, and is only 
used to fix the conditions according to local circumstances so 


at first we had a fairly substantial hum and this led us to try 
other smoothing arrangements, but to no purpose. Even- 
tually the hum was traced to a faulty detector valve. As soon 
as we substituted a Marconi M.H.L.4 it vanished almost 
entirely; the residue is certainly quite negligible. 

The double-pole mains switch is mounted on the motor-board 
surround together with a separate switch for the gramophone 
motor. 

A component list is given’ above; in many cases alternative 
makes could be used, but in view of the importance of general 
balance we have only mentioned those actually used in the 
instrument we built. 


(To he continued.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All correspondence that requires an 
answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. In future 
the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


137. Q.—I am in doubt about the choice of valves in the detector 
and first L.F. stages of my Amplifier No. 2 (200V) now 
that the original AC/G valves have been taken off the 
market. Will the AC/HL valves be suitable using 
the same resistances as specified by you for the AC/G 
valves? 

A.—The AC/HL valves are the AC/G valves under 
another name, but have been slightly improved. So 
you must re-adjust the grid bias to suit. You will 
get these values from the valve maker’s curves. 


138. Q.—Is a logarithmic horn the same as an exponential 
horn? 
A.—-Yes. 


139 Q.—What simple ways are there of testing sound-boxes 
apart from hearing? 

A.—tThere are no simple. ways apart from an aural test. 

Q.—I have tried the method described in ‘‘ Novice 
Corner ”’ for straightening warped recerds, but have 
been unsuccessful, Can you tell me where I have 
gone wrong? 

A.—It is difficult to know what you have done wrong. We 
have never found any trouble. Possibly in the first 
instance you did not get the record warm enough. 
We can only suggest that you try again and this time 
warm the glass plates as well, so that you get a slower 
rate of cooling. 

Q.—My instrument is an H.M.V. table model No. 130 
with a 5a sound-box. Do you think I should derive 
any advantage from the use of a lifebelt? 

A.—We do not advise the use of a lifebelt with this 
model. It would alter the alignment too much, and 
the extra weight it would place on the record would 
be excessive. It is an advantage, however, to replace 
the rubber sleeve in the back of the No. 5a with rubber 
of a softer variety. 

Q.—Would it be possible to exclude the push-pull output 
stage in the Vox radio-gramophone in favour of a 
Lissen Power-Pentode? 

A.—We do not advise this modification in any 
stances. 

Q.—I am the proud possessor of a Mark 10 gramophone 
and had visions of eventually obtaining a wireless set 
to work in conjunction with the horn as a_loud- 
speaker. Is the horn too small for such a purpose? 

A.—No, If you fit a Brown UG/A unit to the end of the 
tone-arm, in place of the sound-box, you should get 
very gratifying results. This type of loud-speaker is 
definitely better than most of the balanced armature 
cone-speakers on the market. 

Q.—Could you tell me what output in milliamperes is re- 
quired from an electric amplifier to work an efficient 
moving-coil speaker satisfactorily? 

A.—To give really good quality on all types of records you 
would require to use valves giving an anode dissipa- 
tion of about 40 milliamperes. On radio a much 
smaller output, roughly, 20 to 30 milliamperes, would 
be sufficient. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Two New Chromogram Models 


We recently had an opportunity of hearing a new radig 





gramophone made by Micro-Perophone and Chromogram Ltd, 
True, it was only in the embryo stage, but even so the result, 
obtained were very gratifying. 

The instrument, which will be known as the Radio Chromo. 
gram, Model C, is a large console model incorporating a six. 
valve radio and gramophone amplifier including two screened. 
grid H.F. stages. In addition to all the usual refinements 
included in instruments of this calibre, a short wave adaptor 
will be available the inclusion of which will enable the user to 
received broadcast programmes on wavelengths from 5 up to 
2,000 metres approximately, 

The loud-speaker used is a Peter Grassman and the pick-up 
is the new B.T.H. 

A smaller radio-gramophone costing about 35 guineas will 
also be put into production shortly. This, of course, will be 
on a less ambitious scale, but, we are assured, quality of 
reproduction will be the first and foremost consideration of 
the makers. 


The New Mellotone Needle 


Our previous tests of this permanent needle—it is guaran. 
teed to play 1,000 records—revealed that the quality of repro. 
duction was variable. This was due partly to the points being 
somewhat irregular in shape, and partly to the hardness of 
the iridium with which the needles are tipped. Since then, 
however, the makers have conducted a series of experiments 
to overcome these deficiencies, so that now, it is claimed, the 
points are more uniform in shape. 

Our preliminary tests of the new needles show that this 
is actually the case, and reproduction is improved as com. 
pared with the early samples. With a new needle, surface 
noise is considerable, but this diminishes greatly after one or 
two records have been traversed. 


The new Mellotone costs 5s. 6d. per needle. 


Marconiphone Valves 


There is now no excuse, even for the veriest novice in wire. ¥ 


less matters, to use an unsuitable combination of valves in 
his set. The new Marconi valve catalogue, a 64-page booklet, 
supplies all the required information on how to choose the 
most suitable valves for a given circuit, 

It is interesting to note that in addition to the usual valve 
curves, Anode volt—Anode current curves are also published 
for such valves at the PX4, P625, P625a, and in the 400-volt 
class, the LS5a and LS6a. This will please the technical folks. 


_ But whether you are interested in the technicalities of wire- 


less or not, you should not be content without this useful book. 
It is gratis. 


A Handy Booklet for Gramophone Repairers 


Gramophone dealers would do well to study the new Replace- 
ment Part Catalogue which Edison Bell, Limited, are issuing 
to the Trade. 
detailing the various components and replacement parts:— 
Adaptors, arbors, stylus-bars, brakes, sound-boxes, motors, 
springs, and a host of other parts, in fact anything and every- 
thing that goes to complete the up-to-date gramophone are 
contained within the covers of this useful publication. The 
booklet should prove of invaluable assistance to the dealer 
jobbing in gramophone repairs. 

It will be sent to any genuine dealer on application to 
Edison Bell, Limited, London, S.E.15, Ask for list No. 545, 


It contains some twenty pages of matter 
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Columbia 
Radio Graphophone. 


Hear the Leading 
makes Side by Side 


Ensure lasting satisfaction by 
choosing your instrument by 
actual comparison, assisted by 
an expert—this is the Keith 
Prowse way. 
If you decide to purchase, after 
a further demonstration in your 
own home, terms of payment 
are arranged to suit your 















convenience. 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 
. NOV. II!" 
GIVE GENEROUSLY 
REGENT 6000 ; FOR YOUR 


599 NEW BOND STREET W.1. Van 
163 REGENT STREET W.1. 7 
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FILL IN FULL, NAME. AND ADDRESS, AND POST TO 


COLLARO LTD. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE BY RETURN POST FULL PAR- 
TICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS OF THE 
BRITISH MOTOR WITH THE 5 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


A26.—-SINGLE SPRING A30.—SINGLE SPRING 
Playing Capacity: One full 


» Playing Capacity: One full 

12-in, rd at one winding 12-in. Record at one winding 

Retail Price... Ta Retail Price... ts BOfo B28.—DOUBLE SPRING 
Playing Capacity : Two full 12-in, 
or Three 10-in. Records at one 


winding 
ee oe 


B39.—DOUBLE SPRING c: ‘ R J 
Playing Capacity : Two full 12-in. si et nog a 7 D30.—DOUBLE SPRING. 
Three 10-in ecords at one ay’ apacity : ree ful 
winding. 12-in. Records at one winding Play! ae, Capacity : Four full 12-in, 


cords at one ». srating 
Retail Price ... sie --- 28/e Retail Price ... ee se” 46/- Retail’ Price bee «. 50/- 


British 


GRAMOPHONE MOTORS 


A30.—MOTOR ON UNITPLATE WITH 
AUTOMATiC STOP 
Retail Price... 23/- @ 


aa og ‘A 2 
wr et wh? ” a 
All models can be supplied ‘fittea ‘with 4° gs we 
COLLARO Unitplate and Automatic Stop , 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(525) Quite a number of readers have asked for the publica- 
tion of a translation of The Death of Don Quixote as sung by 
Chaliapine on H.M.V. DB1096. For copyright reasons, such 
a translation cannot be published in this journal ; but probably 
most interested readers could read the French text or call upon 
friends to perform this office, and so it may be noted that the 
libretto to Massenet’s opera Don Quichotte, in the original 
French, is published by Heugel et Cie, Au Ménestrel, 2 bis Rue 
Vivienne, Paris; it costs about four francs. Possibly it 
could be obtained through one of the large London music 
houses. 


(526) In answer to my request in (522), a correspondent at 
Buckhurst Hill sends some interesting details of the early 
Pathé recordings. The Pathé catalogue of 1903, bearing on 
its cover the inscription ‘‘ Pathé’s Salon, the world’s sweetest 
Records,” was a most artistic production, profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs of the artists, from each of whom 
was a letter, reproduced by lithography, eulogising the Pathé 
recording of his or her voice. In this list we find Mr. E. 
Caruso (!), to whom three records are attributed :— 

84003 Romance—T'u non mi vuoi pi bene. 

84004 Tosca—E lucevan le stelle. 

84006 Ugonotti— Bel cielo della Turena. 
The third of these may be correct, but it is suspiciously like 
0 beau pays de la Touraine, which is a soprano air. Possession 
of the second of these records led my correspondent to become 
a devotee of grand opera during the palmy years of 1904-1914. 
These and other Pathé records of the same period appear to 
have been of a high standard; my informant declares that 
The Holy City, The Star of Bethlehem and Take a pair of 
sparkling eyes, all sung by Ben Davies, were lifelike reproduc- 
tions and that The pretty ereature and Entreat me not to leave 
thee, by Madame Kirkby Lunn, were equally faithful. 

The 1903 list of Pathé artists contains some famous names. 
There are the two great French baritones, Renaud and Lassalle, 
also Vaguet, for so long a favourite tenor at the Paris Opera 
House, Delmas, Coquelin (of Cyrano de Bergerac fame), the 
illustrious Sarah Bernhardt, and the violinists Fernand Luquin 
and Johannes Wolff. British artists include Ada Reeve, 
Hilda Moody, Marie Dainton, Hilda Trevelyan, Andrew Black, 
Denham Price, Harry Lauder, Ian Colquhoun (whose record My 
coal black lady was not only a best seller but also an early 
Pathé triumph of recording), Bert Sheperd, Leo Stormont and 
R. G. Knowles. 


(527) Still another note regarding Destinn’s records. I am 
criticised for having omitted to mention those she made for the 
Fonotipia Company. Ihave no list of these records, but should 
think it quite possible that they are included among the Odeons 
that have been already quoted. A considerable number of 
old Odeons and Fonotipias differed only in the labels (like a 
good many H.M.V.s and Victors). 

(528) Early in the year I endeavoured to provide J.N.R. 
(Beckenham) with some biographical notes (see 510). These 
can now be amplified, thanks once more to S.E.L. Marie 
Alexandrowna Michailova is still with us, though she has 
retired. Born in South Russia, she made her first appearance 
in Kharkow when quite a girl. She then went to St. Petersburg 
for further study, with such success that at the close of her 
Conservatory course she was engaged by the Imperial Opera 
House, where she soon became the leading prima donna. In 
its prime her voice was of unusually beautiful velvety softness ; 
at least that is how an old Victor catalogue describes it. As 
early as 1900 she made records for the Columbia Company. 
These were probably cylinders. For The Gramophone & 
Typewriter Co., which later became The Gramophone Co. 
(H.M.V.), she made over fifty records. These were all recorded 





CORNER 


in Russia. ‘In vain did opera producers tempt her to go abroad; 
Oscar Hammerstein tried hard to secure her for his New York 
opera house, but without success. I have not yet succeeded 
in tracing these early Michailova records, but 8S.E.L. will supply 
particulars if any readers are anxious for them. Otto Goritz 
was a baritone, according to S.E.L., with a voice of unusual 
richness and power. He was, moreover, a superb actor and an 
operatic artist of remarkable versatility. During his career at 
the Metropolitan Opera House he was greatly esteemed. He 
was as much at home in serious réles, such as Alberich, Klingsor, 
Telramund and Wolfram, as in the humorous réles of Beck- 
messer and Baron Ochs von Lerchenau. All his H.M.V. 
records were made at the Victor Company’s studios in Camden, 
N.J.; the recordings were done in the years 1910-1912. In 
addition to the records already cited and issued in Germany the 
following were issued in America only, all being 12in. red seal 
records :j 64164, Eacerpt from Hédnsel and Gretel; 64165, 
Ha! Welch ein Augenblick (Fidelio); 74212, Es hat nicht 
sollen sein (Trompeter von Sakkingen); 74320, Wie oft in 
Meeres tiefsten Schlund (Flying Dutchman); and 74287, Ihr 
Kindlein sie sind gefunden (Konigskinder). Florencio Con- 
stantino is still with us, says 8.E.L., though he is now a retired 
artist. His first appearance in America was at New Orleans, 
when he formed one of the San Carlo Opera Company and toured 
the States. Hissuccess was very pronounced and Hammerstein 
secured him for a New York season. He then joined the 
Boston opera and remained with this company as leading tenor 
for a good many years. His fine tenor voice was of the robust 
order and he used it with consummate skill; particularly 
striking was the beauty of his mezza-voce. He began recording 
for Columbia long before his Victor records were made ; prior 
to this he was an Edison cylinder artist and he also made 
records for Pathé. According to S.E.L., his Victor records, 
which do not appear to have been issued in this country, were 
far and away the best that he made. 


(529) Still thanks to S.E.L., I am able to supplement the list 
of records I gave for E.M.M. in paragraph (506). Miss Perceval 
Allen’s Columbia records were 2641, Because and O flower 
divine, and 2668, Robin Adair and Comin’ thro’ the rye. Long 
before these were made, in 1900 to be precise, she began 
recording for H.M.V. at the old studio in Maiden Lane. Her 
first series was made under the supervision of Landon Ronald. 
The records were GC3254, Goodbye; GC3255, O lovely 
night (the first recording of this song—pianoforte accompani- 
ment by the composer); GC3260, Robin Adair; GC3264, 
Dear heart; and GC3265, The lost chord. Later came 
GC3271, For all eternity. In 1905 were made GC3600, Let me 
dream again, and GC3604, O dry those tears. Other records 
I omitted were 04078, I heard a voice (sung with Edna Thornton), 
and 04036, When hands meet, and 04037, Yea, do I walk, sung 
with Radford, Harrison and Alice Lakin. Maurice Farkoa’s 
first record was a Tin. Le fou rire, made on Oct. 10th, 1898 ; the 
10in. one in the No. 2 catalogue was made in 1905. In 1904 he 
recorded Laughs I have met, which was later paired with Bert 
Sheperd’s Laughing Song on H.M.V. C257. Andrew Black 
was recording as long ago as 1899. His record Hearts of Oak, 
2-2114, 7in., was complete with ghost voices and studio 
arguments, says 8.E.L., but unusually fine and rich in tone for 
those days. His 1901 records included GC2-2653, Annie 
Laurie, and GC2-2651, The curate’s song (The Sorcerer). 
All of Black’s records were autographed, to avoid infringe- 
ments. 


There are further notes relating to the records of Maurice 
Renaud, George Robey, Ben Albert, Bert Sheperd and 
Charles Forster, but these must stand over until next month, 


PiccoLo, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
GramopHone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


REFLECTIONS. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE), 


Dear S1r,—The article on ‘‘Buried Treasure’’ was so inter- 
esting a feature of your September number that I hope its 
authors will forgive me for uttering a caution in contiection 
with one of their recommendations. The Beethoven ’Cello 
Sonata in A, Op. 69, has just been recorded by Casals, and 
although not yet on the English list, can be obtained in London 
from the firms who specialise in Continental recordings. 
Casals’ recent records are so wonderful that anyone would be 
well advised to hear his version before deciding on any other. 
The recent Bach records will also enable those who have so 
often deplore Casals’ choice of recording subjects to prove 
their sincerity. Unfortunately, the experience of the N.G.S. 
has shown that noble sentiments, however warmly expressed, 
do not always crystallise into Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. 
A little more monetary support in the early days would have 
smoothed the path of the N.G.S.—perhaps indirectly the sur- 
faces of the early records. The present N.G.S. records can 
easily hold their own with any that are being produced, but 
it is quite likely that they are still, to some extent, battling 
against a prejudice which was created during early difficulties 
which need scarcely have existed if there had been a more 
genefous response to what was and is a fine idea. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. GreMan. 

Purley. 


SOUNDBOXES. 
(To the Editor of Tut GramorHone). 


Dear Srr,—There has been much talk about the high price 
of records, but what about the absurd prices charged for 
Soundboxes ? 

No one will persuade me that a Soundbox is more expensive 
to make and assemble than a watch, and yet the latter, with 
all its numerous and intricate components and accurate 
assembly, can be turned out at 7/6 each—and is a reliable 
timepiece to boot. 

Yet the gramophone trade has the effrontery to demand 
. from £1 to £5 for a soundbox ! 

It must be a bold man who would attempt to make his 
own watch from raw material, but several enthusiastic 
gramophiles have made quite satisfactory soundboxes. 

Of course, there is the delicate business of ‘‘tuning,’’? but 
the joke is that a certain well-known ‘‘expert’’ demanded 
from me the same number of guineas to tune a soundbox 
as I was called upon to pay for the ‘‘tuning”’ of a 4 cyl. car 
for speedwork ! In justice to him I must add that this 
included the price of the soundbox. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H. Virxrers. 
London, N.W.6. 


SINGERS. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramopHone). 

Dear Srr,—There must surely be many lovers of artistic 
singing who wonder, as I have wondered, why we have such 4 
pitifully small number of records from that enchanting singer 
John Coates. With the disappearance of his Vocalion and old 
H.M.V. recordings there now remain available only threc discs 
in the Columbia lists; I cannot imagine that anyone hearing 
them could do otherwise than wish heartily fur more. Critics 
have asserted that beyond the age of fifty no singer should 
record: this opinion is sufficiently refuted by the existence of 
splendid records by Chaliapine, Journet, and De Gogorza, 
to name but three examples of artists who, whilst not in their 
prime, still possess voices of great power and beauty. And 
Sir George Henschel, at the age of seventy-eight, has given us 
records that will not easily be matched, certainly not sur. 
passed, by any younger singer living to-day. Now Mr. Coates 
is sufficiently versatile to accommodate the recording company 
by including in his recording repertoire songs of a popular 
nature whilst pleasing his faithful followers with some of the 
charming old English songs and lieder chosen from the pro- 
grammes of his concert recitals. I make this the subject of a 
grievance because, as an admirer of the art of John Coates, 
I deprecate the continued absence of his name from bulletins 
which offer an ever-diminishing torrent of inferior songs and 
ballads by inferior singers. 

A further grumble is evoked by the English companies’ sad 
dereliction of duty in the matter of other singers. Although 
electrical recording has been more or less successfully in use 
for four years, we have not yet received a single electrical 
record from Ruffo, Hempel, Amato, Scotti, De’Muro, 
Smirnov, Edward Johnson, Jadlowker, or Roland Hayes. We 
have had nothing considerable (as to quantity) from De Luca, 
Rethberg, Jeritza, and Melchior; and is it impossible for 
H.M.V. to give us something from such continental recording 
artists as Piccaver, Schipper, Fritz Wolff, Slezak, (Otto 
Helgers, Richard Schubert, and Richard Mayr? Your con- 
tributor, Mr. Richard Holt, pleaded for records of Tchaik- 
ovsky’s best songs, and suggested Vladimir Rosing as their 
most suitable interpreter; it is regrettable that records of 
this great artist are now quite unobtainable. Many fine 
Victor operatic recordings are to be noticed in the foreign 
lists, though for some reason—possibly merely a delay in publi- 
cation—they do not appear in the H.M.V, lists. I have 
stressed this matter of vocal records deliberately; orchestral 
works can be re-recorded with every advance in scientific 
achievement, but only contemporary recording can capture for 
preservation the art of a great singer. What 4 curse is 
‘‘financial inexpediency !’’ 

Finally, it is clear that the ‘‘electrification’’ of tne general 
catalogues will send almost al! of the acoustical records to the 
scrap-heap. Every December more of our old and treasured 
discs vanish, to be replaced by different readerings. Could 
not the treatment accorded to Caruso’s recently issued 
L’Africaine record be extended to a selected number of the 
vest acoustical recordings of, say, Evan Williams, Kirkby Luna, 
Tamagno, Ruffo, Gogorza, Plancon, Elwes, and Battistini? 
There would then be no logical reason for their disappearance 
from the catalogues. It is bitterness to see the axe descending 
cn records that contain, one feels, glorious perfermances which 
could not in probability be equalled by any living singer, even 
with the assistance of modern recording. 

Yours faithfully, 
Leonarv E..rort. 


Wimbledon. 





Read The British Musician for November containing an article 
by the Editor on the work and recorded works of 
SIBELIUS. 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, Birmingham. Price 6d. 
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CONCERTS AND THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE). 

Dear Srr,—If Mr. John F. Porte cannot grasp the difference 
between a purely local concert and the universality of the 
gramophone, then what is the use of my attempting to reply? 
The gramophone has a constant daily audience of many millions 










dises : ’ : 
ri of music lovers, ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ alone press about a 
“itis million records each week of the year. I maintain that this 
¢8 P ; ges : 
audience, in the main, is getting more out of the gramophone 





than it could get out of local concerts. The gramophone has 
produced a new angle of approach to music. It is a matter 
of psychology. 

The mind, constantly in contact with music at marvellously 
close quarters, selecting and repeating certain congenial per- 
formances at will, becomes more intimately related to the 
music and to the artiste than is otherwise possible. The 
feeling that the great orchestra is playing for the listener 
alone is a powerful aid to intense appreciation and under- 
standing. 

By means of the gramophone, we establish a warm and 
friendly feeling for great artistes and their performances. They 
come very close to us indeed, becoming a vital part of our 
lives. It is, of course, interesting to see these artistes in the 
flesh, but how distant and remote they seem to be when we 
actually see and hear them in the concert hall. 

How we hurry back to our gramophones in order once more 
to feel a close and intimate relationship with music, artiste 
and performance! The atmosphere of a crowded concert hall 























cal has a magnetism of its own, and it is, in my opinion, an 
re inferior magnetism to that which may be created by means of 
We & the gramophone in a candle-lit room. It is the difference 





between a fair ground and the delicate atmosphere of an old- 
world house in which the beautiful spirits of the past linger 
again and are articulate. 







" Yours faithfully, 
Artuur F. Tuorn, 





London, W.C.1. 







THE REVIEWING PROBLEM. 
(To the Editor of THe GraMopPHONE). 







: Dear Sirr,—May I make a humble suggestion? When 
a reviewing records (omitting jazz and music of the light 
al |) Yatiety) do your reviewers keep in mind the different classes 





of gramophiles that your excellent paper caters for? Broadly 
speaking there are two classes: those who have facilities 
(and means) for hearing music via concerts or radio or who 
have learnt music; and those who (living in the country and 
foreign parts) never hear any music at all (i.e., Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, or any pukka music). In the first case the 
task of the reviewer is an easy one—the readers know the 
music and all that is required is the criticism of performance. 
But what of those in the latter class? (among whom is num- 
bered myself). When a piece of Chamber Music by Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann or Haydn is reviewed 
they do not know of the beautiful and exquisite melodies 
that are, or are not, contained in the work, and if your 
reviewer does not dwell upon them a certain amount of real 
music escapes them. 

Of course, there are helps to the discerning user of your 
Magazine, such as articles by the Editor, W.R.A. and Mr. 
Cyril Crabtree. I know your reviewers have a hard task 
before them; but would it be possible for them to refer more 
often to the melodiousness or otherwise of recorded works 
for the benefit of those who never have a chance of hearing 
them? It will be hard on a reviewer, I know, if he has to 
praise the melodies of a quartet or trio that he first heard 
40 years ago and has heard off and on ever since, but there 
must be hundreds in the backblocks of nowhere whose only 
chance of hearing it is on gramophone records. Perhaps 
after all the situation could best be met by articles on the 
































recorded works of Haydn, Mendelssohn, etc., on the lines 
of the Editor’s article in the August, 1929, number on the 
Beethoven Quartets. That article has becn a bvon to me, 
and what I plead for now is a similar article on the recorded 
quartets of Mozart and Haydn. If Mr. Mackenzie could 
not do it, perhaps Mr. Anderson would be able to write it. 

For Chamber Music gramophiles who cannot afford all the 
recorded quartets of, say, Mozart, scme sort of classification 
would be helpful to enable them to get the best of those 
recorded. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. McSarrry. 

Wellington, New Zealand. 


JACK PAYNE PROTESTS. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GramopHone). 

Dear Srr,—I feel Mr. Edgar Jackson’s article ‘‘How Jack 
Payne Went into Variety,’’ under the heading of ‘‘Dance 
and Popular Rhythmic,’’ appearing in the September issue 
of THe GramopHonge, calls for a reply. Firstly because some 
of the statements are quite untrue, and secondly, because I 
imagine Mr. Jackson has allowed his personal feclings to 
influence him when writing. 

Jack Hylton undoubtedly deserves great credit for his 
excellent Band which has proved such a success on the 
Music Halls, but whatever differences he has experienced 
with the General Theatre Corporation have had no bearing 
or connection whatsoever with my appearances with my Band 
at the Halls controlled by the G.T.C. 

They are, I believe, continually looking for new acts, and 
they approached the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
myself some twelve or fifteen months ago, when Mr. Jack 
Hylton’s Band was frequently playing at the London Palla- 
dium and other General Theatre Corporation Theatres. 

I am at a loss to understand how anyone, excepting either 
Mr. Hylton or myself, can be in a position to state what 
salary each band is receiving, and Mr. Jackson’s statement 
to the effect that the General Theatre Corporation engaged 
my band as a result of the excessive price of Mr. Hylton’s, 
is, I should say, entirely incorrect, as.Mr. Jack Hylton has 
played at the Palladium and other General Theatre Cor- 
poration theatres after my appearance at such halls. 

As a matter of fact, as mine is a smaller combination of 
musicians than Mr. Hylton’s Band, I would make so bold 
as to say that my Band is paid as much, or more, than any 
other combination of this description. 

Mr. Jackson also states that the ‘‘professional press criti- 
cised the act adversely.’? Certainly one or two professional 
papers disagreed with the public opinion for reasons which 
are better left unsaid, but the general press acclaimed the 
act as being a great success. This is substantiated by the 
fact that during the week 7th—12th April, my first appear- 
ance at the London Palladium, the box-office receipts 
exceeded those at any time when any other band (American 
or English), appeared. This applies to all other Music Halls 
that I have visited, and at my recent appearance at the 
Palladium my Band proved to be the same ‘‘draw’’ it was 
at our first visit. 

Neither the G.T.C. nor myself has any intention whatso- 
ever of ‘“‘challenging Hylton’s position.’ 

Yours truly, 
Jack PAYNE. 


B.B.C., Savoy Hill. 


[We gladly publish Mr. Payne’s letter, and while strongly 
repudiating the suggestion that our reviewer has allowed his 
personal feelings to influence him in what he wrote, or that 
“some of the statements he made are quite untrue,’’ we feel 
that no good purpose would be served by encouraging the 
subject to grow into a controversy.—Ep. | 
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AUGUSTA HOLMES. 


(To the Editor of Tue GRaMoPHONE). 

Deak Siz,—The other night I was turning over some early 
numbers of The London Mercury; and, in that for October, 
1921, which I evidently had not read, I came upon a brilliant 
essay by Dr. Ethel. Smyth upon: a composer whose name alone 
I do remember . vaguely to have heard at some time— 
Augusta Holmes. She was an Irish woman who lived most 
of her life in France, and died about 1903. She is mentioned 
in a passage im Mr. George Moore’s Memoirs of my Dead 
Life, which is probably where I came across her name; but 
it is long since I read the book, and I cannot lay hands on it 
at the moment. 

From Dr. Ethel Smyth’s exciting account, it would really 
seem that her subject may have been the one great woman 
composer whose name might conceivably be bracketed with 
her own. She (Augusta Holmes) . composed songs—both 
words ahd music—which, judging from what Dr. Smyth has 
to say of some of them, must be really extraordinary. She 
also composed suites for orchestras, symphonic poems, cham- 
ber music and one opera—La Montagne Noire. The last, 
apparently, was an early work, but was produced some time 
in the ‘‘nineties’’ at the Paris Opera, the libretto being by 
the composer. Dr. Smyth also says that Sir Henry Wood 
told her that he once produced Augusta Holmes’ symphonic 
poem Irlande, ‘‘which was very fine and admirably orches- 
trated.”’ 

All this prompted me to a number of questions, for which, 
assuming that I am not alone in my ignorance, I could think 
of no more fitting haven than Tue GramopHone. Firstly (of 
course) has any of Augusta Holmes’ music ever been 
recorded? Possibly some of the archaeologists of ‘‘Collectors’ 
Corner’ can tell us. Have any of your ‘‘staff of learned 
clerks,’’ or any readers of THe GRAMOPHONE, ever heard or 
performed any of her music? And what, in their opinion, 
is it like? After all, there must be others living, besides 
Sir Henry Wood, who have done so. Has, by any chance, a 
critical study of her been published anywhere? And might 
not a short article very well appear in THE GRAMOPHONE? 
Mr. Anderson, surely,- could tell us something interesting; 
also, incidentally, some sort of newspaper report of the per- 
formances of at least La Montagne Noire and Irlande must 
exist somewhere. Finally, if Augusta Holmes’ music is as 
great as Dr.Ethel Smyth makes me think it must ‘be, is 
there not here a chance for the recording companies to do 
something really original? Also, if the two mentioned in 
this letter are our greatest women composers, I cannot 
discover that, in the matter of modern recordings, Dr. Ethel 
Smyth is any better served than Augusta Holmes. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. Georce S. Waitina. 
Hove. 


W.R.A. sends this note:—‘‘I had not heard of Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s appreciation, which certainly strengthens 
one’s interest, for though she is rather exeessive in some 
ways, she has @ good head on her, and if she says Augusta 
Holmes is worth hearing in bulk, I am prepared to take her 
word for it. The only thing of Augusta’s I ever heard is 
Ireland, which has been broadcast. I have a general impres- 
sion of exuberance (borne out by the Grove notes on her style), 
and of goodish, hearty meat of the chump-chop or cut-and- 
come-again variety. 

I doubt if she would be sufficiently fresh nowadays for the 
fastidious gramophone public; but as there must almost 
surely be quite good ‘composers who have not for a long time 
had an’ innings, I am quite in favour of looking at the works 
of any composer who can show a reasonably good case for 
investigation. There ought, indeed, to be a number of small 





permanent ‘committees of not too solemn musicians, sitti 
on the products of the smaller composers of various periods, 
There is, as musical people know, a lot of quite happy stuf 
knocking about the 18th century, overshadowed by the giants 
of those days. The Crystal Palace, round the ’seventies and 
‘eighties, ape to have been the British composer’s glittering 
hope. The programmes of Manns’ concerts are full of 
England’s coming lads and lasses—most of them, alas, long 
since gone, if they ever came at all. But one cannot but 
be sympathetic with the hundreds of quite sound composer 
it is fair to expect in each century, who have perhaps had 
a little day of popularity and then been put aside. It is 
very much the case with novels now, as we know—hecause 
there are too many.published for either critics or public t 
get them into proper mental proportion. I seriously think 
it would be a good (at any rate, a charitable) thing if a 
few musicians would go through our British music with a 
fine comb, and let us hear the best discoveries. It may be 
argued that we owe this to the present rather than to the 
past; but the musician’s interest is necessarily in the works, 
not the people, and I don’t see why we should neglect the 
works of possible good composers who are dead, in favour of 
those of the living. 

There is the difficulty, of course, of finding musicians able 
to give the time to this. If we had a Juilliard Foundation, 
as in America, we could pay them, but I think you could get 
at least a few men willing to regard such work as a bit 
of charity, and put in a few hours at it now and again. | 
for one would be willing to contribute my mite, if others 
would. 

I doubt if Augusta Holmes would be found ‘really extra. 
ordinary’; history gives little support to the idea of any 
person who could be so described being almost entirely for. 
gotten; but she may have some capital stuff among her 
works. The difficulty might be to get them together: pro. 
bably many of them are long out of print. She has certainly 
not been recorded in England, and it is highly unlikely 
that anything of hers has been done elsewhere. Grove men- 
tions two books on her: Paula Barillon-Bauché’s Augusta 
Holmés et la femme compositeur, and R. Pinchart du Page's 
Une musicienne versaillaise: Augusta Holmés, the latter 
being a quite recent study. (As she settled in France, by 
the way, they spelt her name in the French way, and pro- 
nounced it ‘Hol-maze.’) I personally would welcome an 
opportunity of examining any of her work, none of which 
has come into my hands.” 
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